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THE THREE TEXTS OF “PIERS THE PLOWMAN” 


DR. D. C. FOWLER in a recent issue of Modern Philology' presents evi- 
dence which, he thinks, ‘‘tends to support the theory of corruption 
in the original, with reference to the B- and C-texts, as against the 
implication of the opposite view, namely, that the transmission of the 
three versions—from A to B to C—was unimpeded by intervening 
corruption.’” Dr. Fowler concludes from his reading of this evidence 
that while it might be barely possible to hold to the belief that the 
A- and B-texts were by the same poet, it would be impossible to con- 
tinue to hold that B and C are by the same author. He writes: 

It seems to me, however, that this evidence will allow those who urge 
unity of authorship for A and B to keep a foot in the door (though the posi- 


tion is painful) but that it excludes those who argue for common authorship 
of A, B, and C.8 


Dr. Fowler suggests that if the variation between the A-text 
and the B-text (or between the B-text and the C-text) corresponds 
to common types of scribal corruption (mainly the type called “over- 
leaping”) then it may be concluded that the copy of the A-text that 
B had before him (and likewise the copy of B or A that C had before 
him) was not a pure but a corrupt copy and furthermore that the 
writer of B or C was not sufficiently familiar with the original to be 
aware of the mistake: in other words not as familiar with the original 
as the original author would be. Dr. Fowler would need to establish 
his evidence with a degree of certainty that he has not achieved if the 
important conclusion that he thinks flows from it is to be entertained, 
namely that the three texts were not written by the same poet. He 
would need to show, for example, that the variations were not explain- 
able in any other way. He would need to establish the scribal corrup- 
tion quite clearly and quite unmistakably. We think he has not done 
this. 

Dr. Fowler would need, also, to take fully into account the chances 
of error coming in between the author’s original and the archetype 
of the known manuscripts. He must not assume that the relationship 
of the archetypes is the relationship of the autographs. 

He must keep strictly to his own sound principle of confining him- 
self to passages in which no considerable revision is apparent. It seems 
clear to us that Dr. Fowler has not done this. Some of the passages 
that he takes as evidence are so changed as to show a thoroughgoing 
revision. 


‘Vol. L, no. 1 (August, 1952) pp. 5-22. 2p. 5. ? Pp. 20. 
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Let us take one by one the comparisons upon which Dr. Fowler 
rests his conclusions. 


Example I. 
For he may mede amaistrien and maken at 
my wille [A 2.112 (117)]. 
For we haue mede amaistried wip oure mery 
speche [A 2.118 (124)]. 


B-text similarly, 2.147 and 153. 
C-text has 
For he may mede amaistren with hus myry 
speche [C 3.161]. 
For we han mede a-maistrid borw oure myrye 
tonge [C 3.167]. 


Dr. Fowler says of this passage: 

“Obviously, the similarity of the first half-lines caused the jump from 
(A) 112¢ to 118d. Thus the original error in the C-text must have appeared as 
follows: 

For he may mede amaistrien wip oure mery speche. 

The scribe apparently caught the jump immediately, however, since he does not 
omit the intervening lines. He must have noticed that there was an awkward 
shift in person in the line, and therefore changed ‘oure’ to ‘his’ (‘hus’), 
thus producing the line as it now stands in the C-text. Finally, when he 
reached A 2.118, he avoided the unseemly repetition of the half-line ‘wip 
oure mery speche’ by substituting the rather feeble ‘horw oure myrye 
tonge’.’” 


To begin with, there is nothing about the wording of the C-text 
compared with the B-text, that is not quite naturally explained on the 
assumption that the poet of B was re-writing his poem with a “pure” 
copy of the B-text before him. 

But even if there were some roughness or oddity about the C- 
text that suggested scribal corruption, Dr. Fowler would need to estab- 
lish the postulated type of scribal corruption quite firmly. Does he? 

Dr. Fowler’s notion is that the scribe wrote the first half of line 
161; then, as he looked back to his exemplar, his eye caught the simi- 
lar first half of B line 153 (A line 118), and he should have gone on 
and written the remainder of B line 153 (A line 118). But he did not. 
Not only did he not write the line of his exemplar, but he failed to 

*P. 13. 


We have‘italicised in order to bring out the obviouslys, must haves and apparentlys 
that run right through’ Dr. Fowler’s arguments. 
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omit the intervening lines. So we have not a normal case of overleap- 
ing. 

There must be an explanation and Dr. Fowler has one. The scribe, 
he says, must have realised his error quickly. How quickly? The real- 
isation cannot have come any later than the end of line 161, otherwise 
the scribe would not have written the intervening lines. Apparently, 
according to Dr. Fowler, the scribe realised his error so clearly that 
he looked back to the context of the lines preceding line 161 and found 
that he had used an inappropriate pronoun in the second half of the 
line. He erased oure and wrote hus. Why, if he saw the mistake so 
clearly, did he not erase the second half line and remove the error 
completely? The scribe’s conviction of error strikes in upon him so 
vividly that when he comes to line 167 he replaces oure myry speche 
by a “feeble” variation, oure myrye tonge. (We should like to know 
how Dr. Fowler decides as between jorw oure myrye tonge and wip 
oure mery speche which is a feeble variation of which.) 

Even on the face of it, it is an unlikely sequence of happenings. 
It is certainly not proved. 

Not only is it impossible to impugn the genuineness of line 161 
by demonstrating any roughness of meaning or style, but a good case 
could be made out here for a real change in the author’s intention. 


After all the personage in question is False Witness whose weapon is 
winning speech. Could it not be that in the C-version the poet wanted 
the weapon of speech to be noticed at once, so that in line 161 he tells 
us immediately how False Witness will prevail upon Meed? If Dr. 
Fowler is uneasy about the “unseemly repetition” of the phrase within 
seven lines we may point to the repetition of the phrase floreynes 
ynowe within four lines in all three texts. 


Example II. 


I deme men pat pei don ille and set I do werse 

I wolde pat iche wizt were my knaue 

And who so hab more panne I pat angrib myn 
herte [A 5.94~-96 (95-97)]. 


And deme pat hij don ille bere I do wel 
worse 

Who-so vndernymeth me here-of I hate 
hym dedly after 

I wolde pat vche a wyght were my knaue 

For who-so hath more pan I pat angreth 
me sore [B 5.11417]. 
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There does not seem to us to be the slightest evidence for any of Dr. 
Fowler’s suggestions about these lines. In the lines as written in B 
there is no obscurity or clumsiness in meaning such as would justify 
one in assuming that something has gone wrong. A line is added that 
fits with perfect naturalness into the context and is not a mere empty 
addition. What cause is there for suspicion? Surely none. But since 
two successive lines in the A-text begin with 7, Dr. Fowler must sup- 
pose that the overleaping process has been operating. 

All we can say of the train of events that Dr. Fowler supposes to 
have taken place is that it is unlikely. Dr. Fowler says that the scribe’s 
eye jumped from line 94 to line 96. He quickly perceived his mistake 
and wrote down the omitted line 95 “followed immediately by the 
second appearance of line 96.”* What sort of mental process is going 
on in the scribe’s mind? He misses out a line: immediately he sees his 
error and writes down the missed line. At this point the lines are out 
of order, but it so happens that the meaning of each line is complete. 
So the transposition does not disturb the sequence of meaning. All is 
well. But the scribe, though he sees with perfect clarity that he has 
made an error, is not clear enough in his mind to see that the lines, 
though transposed, give the meaning with perfect clarity. He must go 
on and repeat line 96. Let the scribe be observant and clear-headed, or 
mechanical and stupid. But are we entitled to assume in him a special 
mingling of clearheadedness and stupidity to suit a particular theory? 

But it so happens that the B-text scribe did not repeat A line 96 
as his line 115. Line 115 in B is a new line and a very different line 
from either line 96 in A or line 117 in B. B says that Envy judges peo- 
ple to do ill when he does much worse himself. Then he adds the dis- 
cerning and vivid psychological touch that if anyone rebukes Envy 
for this he earns deadly hatred. The next two lines follow quite natural- 
ly. In the B text line 115 is so closely linked to line 114, and line 117 
to line 116, and line 115 and line 117 say things so utterly different 
and forceful, that the suggestion that B line 117 is a mere repetition 
of line 115 appears completely without justification, and the belief 
is difficult to escape that here B has improved upon A. 

Dr. Fowler says: “in the passage just cited it is evident that the 
original mistake [in the B archetype] involved a repetition of line 
96.’° No such thing is “‘evident.’’ Dr. Fowler proceeds to make his 
own rules. In the B-text as it stands, line 117 is clearly not a mere 


SP. 14. °F. 14. 
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repetition of line 115. So Dr. Fowler assumes that in the archetype of 
B the original error involved a simple repetition of the line. A subse- 
quent copyist, noting the repetition, varied one of the lines so as to 
obliterate the clumsiness. This scribe (other awkwardnesses aside) 
did, if not the unlikely, then the less likely, thing in seeing the repeti- 
tion before he came to it and in varying the first occurrence of the 
supposed repeated line. 


Example ITI. 


Pus I wente wyde where dowel to seken 
And as I wente be a wode walkyng myn one 
... [A 9.53-54]. 


And bus I went wide-where walkyng myne one 
By a wilde wildernesse and bi a wode-syde 

[B 8.62-63]. 
Ich wente forp wyde-where walkynge myn one 
In a wylde wyldernesse by a wode-syde 


(C 11.61-62]. 


This does not fit the normal process of eye-jumping that Dr. 
Fowler constantly invokes. If the scribe of B writes as far as I wenie 
and if then his eye jumps to J wen/e in the following line he will write 


And bus I wente be a wode walkyng myn one 


But he does not. According to Dr. Fowler his eye must go beyond 
I wente in the first line because he writes J went wide-where. Then in 
the next line he does not follow straight on from J wente, because be 
a wode is omitted. It is rather much to ask us to accept these con- 
siderable exceptions to the normal process in both lines. Dr. Fowler 
is asking us to believe that the scribe’s eye skips, not from J wente 
to I wente but from I wenie plus the rest of the half line to J wen/e plus 
the rest of the half line. If his eye jumped in this way (and we cannot 
readily believe it) he would be unaware that he had omitted the words 
be a wode. Yet Dr. Fowler says: “Noticing his error immediately, 
however, he expanded the omitted phrase ‘be a wode’ to form a new 
line replacing A 9.54.”? Is there anything to warn him of error once 
he gets as far as myne one? 

Since error in B is not demonstrated, the fact that C follows B has 
not the significance that Dr. Fowler suggests. 


7P. 14. 
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For dauid in hise dayes dubbide kniztes 

Did hem swere on here swerd to serue treube 
euere 

pat is be professioun apertly pat apendib to 
kniztes 

And nou3t to fasten a friday in fyue score 
wynter 

But holde wip hym and wib hire pat aske pe 
treupbe 

And neuere leue hem for loue ne lacching of 
seftis 

And who so passip pat poynt is apostata in his 
ordre [A 1.96-102]. 


And pat is be professioun appertly pat 
appendeth for kynstes 

And nous3t to fasten a fryday in fyue 
score wynter 

But holden wib him and with hir pat 
wolden al treuthe 

And neuer leue hem for loue ne for 
lacchyng of syluer 

For Dauid in his dayes dubbed knisztes 

And did hem swere on here swerde to 
serue trewthe euere 

And who-so passed pat poynte was 
apostata in be ordre [B 1.98-104]. 


And holde with hym and with hure bat 
han trewe accion 

And for no lordene loue leue be trewe 
partye 

Trewely to take and treweliche to fy3te 

Ys pe profession and pe pure ordre pat 
apendep to knystes 

Who-so passep that poynt ys apostata 
of kny3t-hod 

For pei shoulde nat faste ne for-bere 
sherte 

Bote feithfullich defende and fy3te for 
truthe 

And neuere leue for loue In hope to 
lacche seluer 

Dauid by hus daies dobbece knystes 

And dude hem swerye on here swerde 
to serue truthe euere [C 2.94103]. 
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The error which Dr. Fowler assumes in his fourth example cannot 
happen. It is impossible. If the B-scribe’s eye “‘slipped from line 96 
to line 98,”’ from knizies at the end of line 96 to kniz/es at the end of 
line 98, then he must have written line 96 and omitted lines 97 and 
98. But what he must have done, according to Dr. Fowler, was to 
omit lines 96 and 97 and write down line 98. 

It may be hazardous enough to argue that what could conceivably 
have happened did happen. Here Dr. Fowler is arguing that what 
could not happen (by his own formula) must have happened. 

Dr. Fowler, then, has established no “error in the B-archetype 
which C will correct,” and there is little point in discussing his refer- 
ences to the C-text version. Dr. Fowler, on his own showing, cannot 
see any evidence that C tried to correct an error in B (little wonder, 
since there is none). The C-version shows a wholesale transposition of 
lines when compared with B. But there is no reason for not accepting 
them as a revision of B. No fault can be found with their sequence 
and the organisation of meaning in them. 

In discussing this passage Dr. Fowler has not observed his own 
principles; “‘In the ensuing analysis attention is therefore centered 
on those portions of Piers the Plowman which are to be found in all 
three texts and which show little evidence of revision.’”® 
Example V. 

He beet hem so bobe he brast ner here mawis 

Ne hadde peris wip a pese-lof preyede hym 
beleue 

And wip a benen batte sede hem betwene 

And hitte hunger ber wip amydde hise lippes 

And bledde in-to pe bodyward a bolle ful of 
growel 

Ne hadde pe fisician ferst defendit him watir 

To abate pe barly bred and pe benis ygrounde 

Pei hadde be ded be pis day and doluen al 
warme [A 7.163-70 (165—72)]. 


He bette hem so bothe he barste nere 
here guttes 

Ne hadde Pieres with a pese-lof preyed 
hunger to cesse 

They hadde ben doluen bothe ne deme 
bow non other 

Suffre hem lyue he seyde and lete hem 
ete with hogges 
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Or elles benes and bren ybaken togideres 
Or elles melke and mene ale pus preyed 
pieres for hem [B. 6.180-85]. 


He bet hem so bobpe he barst neih hure 
guttes 

Ne hadde peers with a peese-lof prayede 
hym by-leue 

Honger haue mercy of hem quath peers 
and let me seue hem benes 

And bat was bake for bayarde may be 
here bote [C. 9.175-78]. 


Dr. Fowler’s assumptions here are quite gratuitous. There is no 
evidence at all to show that the BC reading developed out of a corrupt 
version of the original A reading. Dr. Fowler maintains that the origi- 
nal scribal corruption arose as a result of the eye leaping from the 
Ne hadde of A 164 to the Ne hadde of A 168. But his assertion is not 
supported by the examination of the texts. It is true that BC omit 
A 165 ff. but surely we can go no further than this innocent observa- 
tion. Dr. Fowler’s long and elaborate reconstruction of the scribal 
process which is alleged to have produced the BC readings, whatever 
its ingenuity, is entirely unsupported by a reading of the texts. 


Example VI. 


Wrong was aferd bo and wisdom he souste 

To make his pes with his panis and provide 
hym manye 

And seide hadde I loue of my lord pe king litel 
wolde I recche 

Peis pees and his power pleynide hem euere 

Wysdom wan po and so dede Wyt also 

For pat wrong hadde wrou3t so wykkide a dede 

And warnide wrong bo wip suche a wys tale 

Who so werchib be wil wrabpe makib ofte 

I sey it be pi self pou shalt it sone fynde 

But 3if mede it make pi meschief is vppe 

For bobe pi lyf and pi lond lip in his grace 

Wrong panne on wysdom wepide hym to helpe 

For of hise penys he proffride hise handy- 
dandy to paye [A. 4.49-61]. 


Wronge was afered panne and wisdome he 
sou3te 

To make pees with his pens and profered hym 
manye 

And seide had I loue of my lorde pe kynge litel 
wolde I recche 
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Theigze pees and his powere pleyned hym eure 
po wan wisdome and sire waryn pe witty 
For bat wronge had ywrouste so wikked a dede 
And warned wronge po with such a wyse tale 
Who-so worcheth bi wille wratthe maketh ofte 
I seye it bi bi-self pow shalt it wel fynde 
But if Mede it make pi myschief is vppe 
For bothe pi lyf and pi londe lyth in his grace 
Thanne wowed wronge wisdome ful zerne 
To make his pees with his pens handi-dandi 
payed [B. 4.63-75]. 
Tho was wrong a-fered wysdome he by- 
souhte 
On men of lawe wrong lokede and large- 
lich hem profrede 
And for to haue of here help handy- 
dandy payede 
Had ich loue of pe lorde litel wolde ich 
recche 
Of pees and of hus power thauh he 
pleynede euere [C 5.66—70]. 


Dr. Fowler himself concedes the unlikeliness that the scribe’s 
eye would skip no fewer than eleven lines because of the repetition at 
the beginnings of the lines of a single word: ‘‘the danger of error here 
does not seem so great as in some of the cases we have observed.’”® 
It must be observed, further, that B does not write a line correspond- 
ing to A line 60 beginning with Wrong. Dr. Fowler’s assumption is 
that when the scribe looked back at his exemp!ar, he looked for a 
line beginning with Wrong and saw one eleven lines further back. 
Again, the scribe had not mechanically copied line 60 of A. He had 
changed it. This must mean that he knew line 60 well enough to pick 
up immediately any difference from it. If he looked past the first 
word of line 49 in A he would see that he had the wrong line. Dr. 
Fowler’s theory requires that he should not look past the first word, 
and we have to admit that this would be perfectly likely. But then 
this same scribe, as soon as he copies a second time the words “To 
make his pees with his panis”’ realises from eleven lines back that it 
is a mistake. The scribe’s eye then goes back to line A 61 and he copies 
it, “changing it slightly to effect the juncture.’”’ But why does he need 
to change it slightly? The second half line as in A would follow quite 
naturally on the supposed erroneous first half line of B line 75. 

When he comes to compare the B and the C versions Dr. Fowler, 


oP, 37. 
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it seems to us, demonstrates convincingly that his theory of a line- 
skipping somewhere in the transmission does not explain the change. 
When B and C are compared there is no evidence whatever of line- 
skipping. Dr. Fowler assumes some line-skipping so thoroughly ob- 
scured by later patching and adjustment as to be no longer discerni- 
ble. Dr. Fowler then invokes all the ways known to him in which a 
scribe, having perceived an error early or late (after having written 
one or many lines), may set about repairing it, variously limited by 
inclination and the size of his margins. 

Once Dr. Fowler wanders so far from the evidence upon which he 
is supposed to be basing his case into such regions of vague conjecture, 
it becomes impossible to argue with him. But even so he is clearly not 
happy about the way in which C grew out of B by the processes that 
he assumes. 


Example VII. 
Summe shal sewe pe sak for shedyng of be 
whete 
And ze wyues pat han wolle werchib it faste 
Spynne} it spedily sparip not zoure fyngris 
But zif it be holy day or elles holy euen 
Lokip forp soure lynen and laboureb peron 


faste 
Pe nedy and pe nakid nymeb 3eme how pei 
liggen 
Casteb hem clopis for cold for so wile treupe 
For I shal lene hem lyflode but zif pe lond faile 
As longe as I lyue for pe lordis loue of heuene 
And ze loueliche ladies wip 30ur longe fyngris 
Pat han silk and sendel sewip whanne tyme is 
Chesiblis for chapleyns chirches to honoure 
And alle maner of men pat be pe mete libbip 
Helpip hem werche wi3tly pat wynne zoure 
foode [A 7.9-22]. 


Somme shal sowe be sakke quod Piers for 
shedyng of pe whete 

And ze louely ladyes with soure longe 
fyngres 

Pat se han silke and sendal to sowe whan 
tyme is 

Chesibles for chapelleynes cherches to 
honoure 

Wyues and wydwes wolle and flex spyn- 
neth 

Maketh cloth I conseille sow and kenneth 
so 30wre doustres 









The Three Texts of ‘‘Piers the Plowman” 






Pe nedy and be naked nymmeth hede 
how hij liggeth 

And casteth hem clothes for so comaund- 
eth treuthe 

For I shal lene hem lyflode but if be londe 
faille 

Flesshe and bred bothe to riche and to 
pore 

As longe as I lyue for be lordes loue of 
heuene 

And alle manere of men bat borw mete 
and drynke lybbeth 

Helpith hym to worche wistliche bat 
wynneth 3owre fode [B. 6.9-21]. 
















Ich praye 30w for zoure profit quab peers 
to pe ladyes 

Pat somme sewe pe sak for shedynge of be 
whete 

And 3e worply wommen with soure longe 
fyngres 

Pat se on selke and sendel sewen whenne 
tyme ys 

Chesybles for chapelayns churches to 
honoure 

Wyues and widowes wolle and flax 
spynnep 

Conscience consailep z0w clop for to make 

For profit of be poure and plesaunce of 
30w-selue 

For ich shal lene hem lyflode bote yf be 
lond faile 

As longe as ich lyue for oure lordes loue 
in heuene 

And alle manere men pat by pis molde 
bub susteyned 

Helpep hem to worche wyghtly pat 
wynnebp zoure fode [C 9.7-18}. 

























Here again Dr. Fowler is surely asking us to believe the highly 
improbable. We must believe that the scribe wrote first the two words 
And 3e and then, looking back to the exemplar, his eye caught And 
je eight lines below. If this is what has happened what is there to indi- 
cate to the scribe at the end of line 20 that he has made a mistake? 
Surely nothing at all. If his eye has really skipped there must be 
something to warn him of error. Dr. Fowler cannot have it all ways 











at once. 
Dr. Fowler says in a footnote: “He [the scribe] may, of course, 
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have seen the error immediately but decided to continue to the first 
logical break in the text before going back.’*® But where does “im- 
mediately”’ come? If the scribe sees his mistake when he has written 
And je he can go back and write the correct line. If he writes past 
And je, what is there to inJicate to him that he has made a mistake, 
since there is no reason why he should look back eight lines? 
Yet Dr. Fowler says; “I have been unable to find any example 
among the A-MSS more clear-cut than this error in B.”"™ 
“C,” says Dr. Fowler, ‘“‘makes a few changes, removing two lines 
(14-15) present in B, but the scar in the text left by B is still clearly 
visible.”"* But there is no scar visible in either the B- or the C-text. 
The only difference between A and B is the transposition of the lines 
referring to the /adies on the one hand and the wyues and wydwes on 
the other. There is no break in the sense or clumsiness in the transi- 
tions. Indeed much could be said for preferring the order in B to that 
in A. If we look at the context we find that the preceding lines in B are: 
“This were a longe lettynge,”’ quod a lady in a sklayre 
“What sholde we women worche there whiles?”’ 


In the A-text the poet addresses the peasant women who are to spin 
wool and flax first. In the B-text it is the ladies of the kind who asked 
the question who are first addressed and assigned fine needlework. 


The order in B seems better. 

It is not always necessary to assume that the A-archetype must 
be correct as against the B-archetype. The A-reading may be an 
error that stood in the A-archetype, but not in the A-autograph or 
in a copy between the A-autograph and A-archetype upon which B 
is based, ard it is not necessary to remind Dr. Fowler that the A- 
reading, by his assumptions, may be as easily derived from B as B 
from A. 

Nothing in what Dr. Fowler says in the least affects the assump- 
tion that B is a genuine revision of A. We think it can be argued that 
the revision is a clear improvement. 

In none of these seven examples has Dr. Fowler established error 
in the B- or C-texts. The evidence does not stand. Dr. Fowler has not 
in any way thrown the least doubt upon the theory that the A-, 
B- and C-texts were written by the same poet. 

A. G. MITCHELL 
G. H. RussELi 
University of Sydney 


10 P, 19, n. 13. oP. =P. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE SAD AUGURS 


IN SPITE of the extensive controversy stirred up by Dr. Leslie Hotson’s 
recent spectacular attempt to demonstrate that William Shakespeare 
wrote his sonnets about the year 1589, it is surprising that the weakest 
link in Dr. Hotson’s argument has been permitted to stand unchal- 
lenged. The argument over the date of Sonnet CVII, which has borne 
the brunt of both proof and disproof, has raged mainly about the inter- 
pretation of the phrase “‘mortall Moone,” but no one has thought to 
question Dr. Hotson’s assumptions with regard to the lines which fol- 
low, even though the whole structure of proof rests on them. The 
second quatrain in Sonnet CVII is the crucial one: 

The mortall Moone hath her eclipse indur’de, 

And the sad Augurs mock their owne presage, 


Incertenties now crowne them-selues assur’de, 
And peace proclaimes Oliues of endlesse age.' 


Dr. Hotson maintains that the phrase “‘mortall Moone”’ is to be under- 
stood as “death-dealing Armada,” and that the “presage’”’ which the 
“sad Augurs” are mocking is the so-called Prediction of Regiomonta- 
nus. The prediction, in its most popular English translation, ran as 
follows: 
When after Christs birth there be expird 
Of hundreds fifteene, yeeres eightie and eight, 
Then comes the time of dangers to be feard, 
And al mankind with dolors it shal freight: 
For if the world in that yeere doe not fall, 
If sea and Land then perish ne decaie, 
Yet Empires all, and kingdomes alter shall, 
And man to ease himselfe shall haue no way. 


I am at present completing a full-length study of the origins and de- 
velopment of that prediction and its relationship to the eschatology 
of Elizabethan England, but I have attempted in the present article 
to include only material relevant to Dr. Hotson’s remarks about the 
prediction and his attempt to interpret Sonnet CVII by means of it. 
My purpose is mainly to decide whether the sonnet refers to the 


1 Dr. Hotson’s theory is elaborated in full in Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated, New 
York, 1949, pp. 4-21; “The Date of Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” Times Literary Supplement, 
June 2, 1950, p. 348; “More Light on Shakespeare’s Sonnets,”’ Shakespeare Quarterly, 
1 (April, 1951), 111-118. The most important of the numerous replies to Dr. Hotson are 
I. A. Shapiro’s letter to T. ZL. S., April 21, 1950, p. 245; Alfred Harbage, “‘Dating Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets,” Shakespeare Quarterly, 1 (April, 1950), 57-63; and F. W. Bateson, 
“Elementary, My dear Hotson!” Essays in Criticism, 1 (1951), 81-88. 
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prediction, rather than to attack Dr. Hotson’s provisional dating of 
the cycle. 

Dr. Hotson tells us the following things about the Prediction of 
Regiomontanus: 


The year of universal apprehension, in which the world expected the 
day of doom, or at the least miracles full of peril—such was the year 1588. 
It had loomed for more than a century, ever since that “most notorious 
prophesie” of 1475, attributed either to Johann Stoffler or to Johann Miiller 
of Kénigsberg (Regiomontanus), and taken up and repeated by Melanch- 
thon. ... As the time foretold inexorably drew near, this was regarded as 
“the onely prophesie of the world.” . . . 

Ominous corroboration came from the astronomers. They pointed to 
1588’s threatening conjunction of the planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; and 
“in the selfsame yeere 88... the Sunne shall be eclipsed the 16. day of 
February at the change; and shortly after, at the very next full, namely the 
second day of March there shall follow a Totall Eclipse of the Moone.” On 
top of this, there would be a second “‘vniuersall Eclipse of the Moon this 88. 
to befall the 26. day of August.” Three eclipses in one year! And the re- 
nowned Hermes Trismegistus had laid it down that “‘there insue manifold 
mischiefes in the world when the Sun, and Moone are both eclipsed in one 
moneth.”’ 

Alarm was so deep and general that books had to be written to combat 
the auguries of dread. John Harvey devised a discourse “especially in abate- 
ment of the terrible threatenings, and menaces, peremptorily denounced 
against the kingdoms, and states of the world, this present famous yeere, 
1588. supposed the Greatwoonderfull, and Fatail yeere of our Age.’’ Ministers 
were preaching repentance before Judgment, as a “Preparation against the 
prognosticated dangers of this yeere 1588.” Broadside ballads and books were 
printed “Of the end of the world.” For everything clearly pointed to a pres- 
ent fulfilment of the Gospel prophecy of the Last Day... .* 


As we read these passages we are driven inevitably to the con- 
clusion that 1588 must have been a year of unusual terror. Having 
convinced us of that, Dr. Hotson uses the terror as a means of proof 
when, in another article, he tries to show that Professor Harbage’s 
argument (that the poem refers to the death of Queen Elizabeth and 
the accession of King James) is ridiculously thin, because no one was 
particularly worried about matters of accession to the throne, whereas 
in 1588 a ‘‘cataclysm” had been “‘widely foretold to a terrified world,” 
and Shakespeare was about to be “blotted out” in “universal death.” 
He puts it thus: 

It is indeed hard to believe that his [Professor Harbage’s] strong com- 


mon sense can be thoroughly satisfied that in Sonnet 107 the cataclysm widely 
foretold to a terrified world, the doom which would blot Shakespeare out in 


* Shakes peare’s Sonnets Dated, pp. 12-14. 
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universal death, is really nothing more serious than insular anxiety attending 
the royal succession—for which, by the way, James was well known to be a 
pretty sure thing... .* 


The last step in the building of this Castle of Otranto has been to 
assume that the argument is proved, and to go on to discover Shake- 
speare complaining about the fate of Sir Francis Drake in one sonnet, 
gnashing his teeth at Christopher Marlowe in another, etc. In an article 
which he calls, ‘More Light on Shakespeare’s Sonnets,”’ Dr. Hotson 
sets the stage thus: 

Now to recollect in brief what has passed before us. The scene is the 
year 1589. Through Shakespeare’s eyes we have marveled at our great de- 
liverance, not only from the deadly threat of the Armada, but even from the 
universal doom foretold for that fatal year, 1588.‘ 


It has been necessary to quote Dr. Hotson at such length because 
in no other way will we be able to see how serious a misinterpretation 
has resulted from the selective use of data to prove a theory. Almost 
everything which Dr. Hotson has said in these passages is either er- 
roneous or only part of the truth. 

Unfortunately for Dr. Hotson, he deals only with a minute chapter 
in the long and bewildering history of the prediction, and it is thus 
perhaps natural that he misunderstands the evidence which he finds. 
For with his great powers of research and his wide knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan literature, he has found an impressive number of oblique refer- 
ences to the prediction, the bulk of them unfortunately dating from 
the seventeenth century. He says nothing about the major works 
which Englishmen consulted in regard to it, nothing about the works 
of John Securis, Thomas Heth, Robert Tanner, Guillaume Postel, 
Helisaeus Roeslin, Henry Howard, William Perkins, and a host of 
others, but above all Cyprian Leowitz’s Ephemerides and his De con- 
iunclionibus magnis insignioribus superiorum planetarum, Scheltco a 
Geveren’s Of the Ende of This Worlde, and Second Comming of Christ, 
Richard Harvey’s An Astrological Discourse V pon the Great and Notable 
Coniunction of the Two Superior Planets, Saturne & Iupiter, and John 
Harvey’s An Astrologicall Addition. Before we turn to the year 1588 
itself, we must look briefly at this background. 

To begin with, the prediction had not “loomed for more than a 
century, ever since... 1475.” The German humanist, historian, 
poet, and fervent admirer of Melanchthon, Kaspar Brusch, first 


3 SQ, m, 112. 
‘SO, u, 115. 
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printed it in 1553,° and it did not appear in England until 1569 when 
John Securis reproduced it in an almanac.® Brusch claimed he had 
found it in the handwriting of Regiomontanus, the famous mathema- 
tician and astrologer who had died in 1475, but Regiomontanus had 
nothing to do with it. The four lines of German doggerel which 
Brusch quotes, 


Tausent fiinffhidert achtzigt acht / 
Das ist das iar / das ich betracht: 
Ghet inn dé die welt nicht unnder / 
So gschicht doch sunst grosz mercklich wunder,’ 


are merely another version of a folk-prophecy which exists in other 
forms. Yet Brusch is the real father of the prediction, for in translat- 
ing the four enigmatical lines of German into eight lines of what he 
regarded as elegant Latin, Brusch made an entirely new and consider- 
ably more effective prophecy of it. 


Post mille expletos 4 partu Virginis annos, 
Et post quingentos rursus ab orbe datos: 
Octogesimus octauus mirabilis annus 
Ingruet, is secum tristia fata trahet. 
Si non hoc anno totus malus occidet orbis, 
Si non in nihilum terra fretumq; ruent: 
Cuncta tamen mundi sursum ibunt atque deorsum 
Imperia, & luctus undiq; grandis erit.® 


The third line was the master stroke. Octogesimus octauus mirabilis 
annus came in most minds, as for example Bacon’s, to represent the 
whole prophecy. 


* In his edition of the Abbot Engelbert of Admont’s De ortu et fine Romani imperii 
(Basle, 1553). When a spurious version of the prediction appeared in 1788, Bayle and 
other French scholars found the necessary reference in de Thou, who had seen Brusch’s 
book. See Pierre Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, Nouvelle Edition (Paris, 
1820), s. v. “Bruschius,” “Regiomontanus,” and “‘Stofler”; Joseph Michaud, Bio- 
graphie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne (Paris, 1811-1862), v1, 160; L’Abbé Lecanu, 
Dictionnaire des Prophéties et des Miracles, in L’Abbé Migne, ed., Nouvelle Encyclopédie 
Théologique, xxv (Paris, 1855), 785-788. Lynn Thorndike in his magnificent History of 
Magic and Experimental Science, 6 vols. (New York, 1923-1941) briefly notes Brusch’s 
role in the prediction (v, 373-374 and 374-375 n.). Ernst Zinner, in Leben und Wirken 
des Johannes Miiller von Kinigsberg genannt Regiomontanus (Munich, 1938), p. 155 and 
in the preface to his Geschichte und Bibliographie der Astronomischen Literatur in Deutsch- 
land sur Zeit der Renaissance (Leipzig, 1941), comes to entirely erroneous conclusions 
about the origins of the prediction. 

* A Newe Almanacke and Prognostication, for the yere of our Lord, M.D. LXIX. 
Pointed out by Eustace F. Bosanquet, English Printed Almanacks and Prognostications 
(London, 1917), pp. 39, 113. 

7 Brusch, p. 6. 
* Brusch, p. 144 
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Kaspar Brusch turned the old saying into hexameters, but Cyprian 
Leowitz, one of the most eminent astrologers of the time, made it 
famous. He printed the German verses in his Ephemerides in 1557; 
but in his De coniunctionibus magnis (1564) he used Brusch’s Latin 
verses as part of a complex proof that the world was drawing to its 
end. According to Leowitz, there would take place in May, 1583, a 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in Pisces which would signal the 
end of the world and second coming of Christ. In 1584 there would 
occur a clustering of many planets in the sign Aries, a further indica- 
tion of approaching doom. As for the Prediction of Regiomontanus, 
he printed it without mentioning Brusch; he ascribed it to Regio- 
montanus and Schéner. Leowitz did not say that the world would 
end in exactly 1583, 1584, or 1588; in fact his books plot positions of 
planets and predict eclipses well into the seventeenth century. The 
Great Conjunction of 1583 was to be understood merely as the begin- 
ning of the end. Nor was the Prediction of Regiomontanus to be 
taken too specifically; it was merely another piece of evidence. It 
was prophecy rather than astrology, since there was no serious con- 
junction, no particularly menacing eclipse, to be expected in 1588. 

Leowitz’s De coniunctionibus magnis was in a manner of speaking 
the most successful astrological work of the century—in fact, astrol- 
ogy never recovered from its success.* It was reprinted throughout 
Europe and was the direct instrument by which the Prediction of 
Regiomontanus swept the continent. There was a London edition in 
1573, and there were numerous English translations of its crucial 
passages. Leowitz was careful to put his prophecies in a theological 
setting, surrounding them with an aura of piety and prayer. For, 
standing alone, the Prediction of Regiomontanus would have little 
to substantiate it; but it was now rapidly assimilated into the escha- 
tology of Protestantism. From the time of Luther there had been a 
continuous stream of books on the approaching end of the world. 


* For the best bibliography of Leowitz’s work, including a full list of all surviving 
editions of the De coniunctionibus magnis, see Jos. Mayer, ‘‘Der Astronom Cyprianus 
Leovitius (1514-1574) und seine Schriften,” Bibliotheca Mathematica, Third Series, rv 
(1903), 134-59. No modern scholar, not even Mayer, is aware of the importance of 
this work in the history of astrology. Thorndike (v1, 116-118) summarizes the work 
briefly and mentions Bodin’s criticism of Leowitz; Don C. Allen in his valuable Star- 
Crossed Renaissance (Durham, North Carolina, 1941), pp. 73-74, summarizes the first 
section of the work; the copy he used evidently lacked the prognostication for the 
years 1564-1584. Carroll Camden, Jr., though writing an account of books dealing with 
the Conjunction of 1583 in “Elizabethan Almanacs and Prognostications,’’ The Li- 
brary, Fourth Series, xm (1931), 194-200, mentions Leowitz only in a footnote among 
“other books of this nature.” 
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The English clergy were by and large convinced that the Last Judg- 
ment was at hand; among those who preached the imminence of 
Doomsday were Tyndale, Bradford, Ridley, Latimer, Pilkington, 
Bale, Becon, Jewel (though he opposed attempts to learn the exact 
time), Thomas Rogers, Laurence Humphrey, and Archbishop Sandys, 
Throughout the century the number of eschatological works gradually 
increased, their evidence buttressed by massive collections of stories 
of monstrous births both animal and human (illustrated), reports 
of strange signs in the heavens, and laborious analyses of Daniel and 
Revelation. One of the most popular forms of the broadside was the 
Judgment Day Ballad. Most Protestants took it for granted that the 
world was about to end; the only argument was whether it was pos- 
sible to learn the exact date in advance. The Prediction of Regio- 
montanus fitted neatly into the general pattern of reasoning of those 
books; and when taken together with the New Star of 1572, the Comet 
of 1577, the floods of 1579, the earthquakes of 1580, the Great Con- 
junction of 1583, Johann Hilten’s prediction that the Turks would 
overrun Rome in 1600, and especially the ancient Talmudic “‘Prophecy 
of Elias,” a fairly menacing collection of evidence took shape. 

Thus Leowitz’s astrological conclusions were taken seriously 
throughout Europe, especially since he seemed to have found scien- 
tific support for Biblical prophecy. His imitators likewise centered 
their predictions around the Conjunction of 1583 and the Prediction 
of Regiomontanus. The most important of these, for the English, was 
Scheltco 4 Geveren (or von Jeveren), a lawyer of Emden, Germany, 
who wrote a book on the end of the world (1575) which the Anglican 
theologian Thomas Rogers translated into English in 1577, entitling 
it, Of the Ende of This Worlde, and Second Comming of Christ.'® It 
became an immediate and long-continuing best-seller. Between 1577 
and 1583 the book was reprinted many times, and it inspired numer- 


‘© Because of a misprint in the S.7.C., scholars persist in spelling his name “Shel- 
too” instead of “Scheltco” as it appears on the title-pages of his books. One scholar 
calls him “‘Sheltoo a Geverin.” C. G. Jécher, in Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexicon (Leipzig, 
1751), 1v, col. 245, gives the only information I have been able to find about the au- 
thor’s real name and the original edition: “SCHELTCO von Jeveren, hat 1575 einen 
historischen Tractat : de mundi rerumque consummatione zu Emden herausgehen lassen.” 
According to his letter to Thomas Rogers he was also the author of a work on “the 
twofolde kinde of particular iustice’”’ (1583 edition, sig. L8). The first modern scholar to 
notice the book was Ronald B. McKerrow in The Works of Thomas Nashe, 5 vols. 
(1904-1910), v, 167n. Allen mentions it (p. 121), but Thorndike overlooks it entirely. 
There is a brief account of its contents in Ernest L. Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949), pp. 43-45. For Sarah Dodson, see footnote below. 
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ous ballads, as entries in the Stationers’ Register attest." It was 
licensed June 7, 1577; surviving copies indicate that there were at 
least four editions in the next eighteen months. The number of ballads, 
books, and sermons on the Day of Judgment continued to swell. 
The earthquake of 1580, for instance, was directly responsible for 
some 16 entries in the Stationers’ Register over a two-month period, 
to say nothing of an increase in warnings to repent, devotional works, 
reports of celestial phenomena, and descriptions of prodigies. There 
was a second printing of Luther’s sermon on the end of the world 
in 1578; a translation of Bullinger’s Of the End of the World and 
Iudgement of Our Lord appeared in 1580. In 1581 Thomas Rogers 
supplemented his translation of Geveren with another book on the 
same subject, The General Session, Conteining an A pologie of the Most 
Comfortable Doctrine Concerning the Ende of the World, and Seconde 
Comming of Christ, written to answer the atheists and heretics who 
had attacked Geveren. Such people were the exception, says Rogers; 
he speaks proudly of the enthusiasm with which the public received 
his translation. It had been, he says, ‘“‘A work both liked of the godlie, 
allowed of the learned, wel bought-vp of al sortes, and often imprinted 
in a smale time.’”’ In the same year (1581) appeared the clergyman 
Stephen Batman’s The Doome Warning All Men to the Iudgemenie. 
There were further editions of Geveren in 1582 and 1583 and a good 
many ancillary works which need not be listed here. 

In the early months of 1583 the eschatological excitement reached 
its height.“ Richard and John Harvey, brothers of the eminent 


1! On September 11, 1578, Charlwood was licensed to print “‘a newe ballad of the 
end of the world and of the signes and tokens afore the second comminge of CHRIST taken 
out of holie scripture.” On September 17, 1578, another ballad, Of thend of the world 
and second commynge of CHRIST, was licensed. Hyder E. Rollins, An Analytical Index 
to the Ballad-Entries in the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London in Studies 
in Philology, xx1 (January, 1924), 1-324. See Nos. 683-84. 

'2 4 Very Comfortable, and Necessary Sermon in These Our Dayes Concerning the 
Comming of Our Sauior Christ to Iudgement, and the Signes That Go Before the Last Day. 
The title is taken from the first (1570) edition, which, though not noted in the S.T.C., 
survives in a unique copy in the University of Illinois Library. 

‘8 This work, not listed in the S.T.C., survives in a unique copy in the University 
of Chicago Library. It is either a fragment, or a second part was never published. 

4 There are some scattered and incomplete notices of the Conjunction of 1583 
and its effects. The earliest reference to the conjunction in modern scholarship is in 
an unsigned note (by F. J. Furnivall) on the date of Venus and Adonis in The New 
Shakspere Society's Transactions (1875-76), pp. 151-54. There Furnivall mentions 
John Harvey’s Discoursiue Probleme, Gabriel Harvey’s sonnet “Gorgon,” the passage 
in Holinshed, and Nashe’s Strange Newes. McKerrow, in his brilliant edition of Nashe’s 
works, published an article on the Harvey-Nashe feud (v, 65-110) and a bibliography 
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Gabriel, became involved in astrological speculation (against Gabriel’s 
advice). On January 22 was licensed Richard Harvey’s An Astrological 
Discourse V pon the Great and Notable Coniunction of the Two Superiour 
Planets, Saiurne & Iupiter, a book which nearly created a panic in 
England. Unfortunately for his later career, he went far beyond the 
ordinary discretion practised by any sensible astrologer; he not only 
predicted disaster, but gave it a precise date and hour: high noon, 
Sunday, April 28, 1583. Such was the phrasing of his prediction that 
it appeared to his audience that he was predicting that “many fierce 
and boysterous winds” would begin to blow precisely at that minute. 
The wind was to be followed by a series of dire events culminating 
about 1588. For Harvey felt, as did Geveren and his other predeces- 
sors, that 1583 only pointed the way toward the destruction of the 
world, an event which would happen if not in 1588 at least around 
that year. The Prediction of Regiomontanus is the climax of the dis- 
cussion in his book, as it is in Leowitz’s and Geveren’s.” 





of the works of the Harveys (v, 163-175) in the course of which he mentions many of the 
books concerned with the conjunction. He thus deserves credit for adding to Furni- 
vall’s list the following: Rogers’s translation of Geveren (but not Rogers’s other writ- 
ings, nor the expanded 1589 edition of Geveren); the various works by Gabriel, Rich- 
ard, and John Harvey; the writings of Nashe, Tanner, Heth, and Howard; Stubbes’s 
remarks in Part II of The Anatomy of Abuses (but not the important passages in Part 
I); W{illiam] P{erkins]’s Foure Great Lyers (but not Perkins’s other works). Some arti- 
cles recapitulating McKerrow’s discoveries have appeared. Carroll Camden, Jr., “Eliz- 
abethan Almanacs and Prognostications,” The Library, Fourth Series, x1 (1931), 194- 
200, is hasty and misinformed. René Pruvost, “The Astrological Prognostications of 
1583,” The Library, Fourth Series, xrv (1933), 101-106, makes some corrections and 
additions to Camden and is in general a careful and skillful piece of work. Sarah Dodson, 
“Holinshed’s Sources for the Prognostication about the Years 1583 and 1588,” Jsis, 
xxxvil (1947), 60-62, correctly observes that there are passages in Holinshed taken 
verbatim from Harvey’s Astrological Discourse. She says she has “found no mention of 
Holinshed” in her investigation of the subject of the Conjunction of 1583; but see 
Furnivall’s note and McKerrow, 1, 318; m1, 167; and rv, 189. McKerrow points out that 
Holinshed’s sources were Harvey and Geveren, thus consuming the major substance of 
Miss Dodson’s article. In addition to these articles, two books contain brief discussions 
of the conjunction. Allen’s Star-Crossed Renaissance discusses some of the books; Hugh 
G. Dick’s able and original essay on ““The War Against Judicial Astrology” in the 
introduction to his edition of Thomas Tomkis’s Albumazar: a Comedy (1616), Univer- 
sity of California Publications in English, xm (Los Angeles, 1944), 17-47, touches 
briefly on the conjunction. None of these books or articles has added any important 
titles to McKerrow’s slender list. 

4 Camden says, ‘“There seems to have been another series [in addition to books on 
the Conjunction of 1583] prognosticating calamities for 1588, many authors expecting 
it to be the result of the 1583 conjunction. I have not been able to find these pamphlets 
in any bibliography, and suspect that none are extant. There are, however, some 
references to the series, and at least one book was written against such predictions. 
This work is John Harvey’s A Discoursiue Probleme Concerning Prophesies, printed in 
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Since Harvey had dared to be so specific, it is not surprising that 
the book created so much excitement. There were at least two editions 
before April 28. “This booke,” says the 1587 expanded edition of 
Holinshed, ‘‘for the time that it was in request, set peopls toongs on 
woorke, and filled their minds with strange conceipts.”"* A similar 
work by Robert Tanner, A Prognosticall Iudgement, licensed May 11, 
was a piece of wholesale plagiarism from Geveren and Richard Har- 
vey..7 Pruvost shows that Richard Harvey published another work, 
now lost, on the signs of the coming end.'* Thomas Heth’s A Manifest 
and A p parent Confutation of an Astrological Discourse attacked Harvey 
for astrological mistakes and attempted to reassure the public. Thomas 
Nashe was later to recall with glee Heth’s strictures on Harvey’s 
methods.'® Finally, Harvey’s younger brother John joined the fray, 
attacking Tanner for plagiarism and Francis Liberati, whose predic- 
tions in French for 1583 were circulating in England, for erroneous 
calculations; he defended his brother Richard by manifold quotations 
from the best astrological authorities. John Harvey’s An Astrologicall 
Addition was licensed only 16 days before the great wind was to begin 
to blow. 

There is considerable evidence that a large part of the public 
took the predictions seriously. Nashe says that the Bishop of London 
preached a sermon against them at Paul’s Cross.?° Richard Harvey 
says the Prediction of Regiomontanus was successfully defended in a 





1588 .. .”’ (p. 199). The two “series” are of course the same; Leowitz, whom Camden 
mentions in a footnote, is the source of both “‘series’’; he does not mention Geveren; the 
Discoursiue Probleme gives such sources as Helisaeus Roeslin, Guillaume Postel, Leo- 
witz, and others, all of which are indeed ‘‘extant.” 

16 The Chronicles of England, Scoilande, and Irelande, 3 vols. (1587), m1, 1356. 

'7 John Harvey says (A strologicall Addition, sig. E7*) that Tanner “hath more than 
once, or twise culled out whole sides verbatim,”’ from Richard Harvey’s book, “‘without 
any mention of him.” McKerrow has evidently not noticed this statement, for he 
says of Tanner’s book, “It seems to be entirely independent of Richard Harvey’s, to 
which I cannot discover any allusion” (v, 169). Pruvost (pp. 103-104) thinks there is 
an allusion in the title, which dates the conjunction April 28 after Harvey, while the 
body of the text dates it February 12. This is a surprising error in the midst of Pru- 
vost’s meticulous work; Tanner dates the conjunction April 28 and prints a complete 
horoscope to illustrate it (sig. B8’). There is better evidence. John Harvey is correct, as 
examination of the texts will show; whole sides have been culled out. Cf., for example, 
Richard Harvey, p. 42 with Tanner, sigs. CY-C2. Geveren suffers more than Harvey; 
whole chapters are stolen without even bothering to change Geveren’s personal re- 
marks. 

18 Pruvost, pp. 101-03. 

19 Works, m1, 83. 

20 Works, ut, 82. 
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disputation at the last Commencement (at Cambridge?).*' Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles, in the expanded version (1587; licensed October 6, 
1584?), asserts that it was not only the poor and ignorant who were 
victimized, but also ‘“‘no small multitude of such as thinke scorne to 
be called fooles.”** He quotes extensively from Richard Harvey and 
recalls that a major part of the public’s excitement was attributable 
to the Prediction of Regiomontanus rather than to the mere conjunc- 
tion itself. Fear of the end of the world stimulated by that prediction, 
says the chronicler, had intensified religious feeling, at least on the sur- 
face. As both Richard Harvey and the chronicler tell us, ‘‘the great 
yeare of 1588” was “in euerie mans mouth.” In 1583, then, we find 
the kind of mental state that Dr. Hotson would have us believe existed 
in 1588, when “‘alarm was so deep and general that books had to be 
written to combat the auguries of dread.”’ 

In proportion to the excitement, the disillusionment following 
April 28 was intense. The chronicler in Holinshed relates it scorn- 
fully, for from his point of view the prediction was merely “in some 
points defectiue,” whereas the peuple fell to unjustifiable jeering at 
the astrologers and the science of astrology itself—and they easily 
abandoned their new religious fervor. ‘When people saw nothing in 
the aire (as they looked for) they fell to derision,’ he remarks. “‘People 
fell to their former securitie, and condemned the discourser of ex- 
treame madnesse and follie.’” 

The Harvey family never recovered from the blow. Even though 
Gabriel Harvey had disapproved of his brothers’ ventures into astrol- 
ogy, he found himself years after still being flayed in print for their 
mistakes. In Pierce Penilesse Nashe exultantly relates the discomfiture 
of Richard Harvey, and gives us some idea of the popular reaction: 
“The whole Vniuersitie hyst at him, Tarlton at the Theater made 
iests of him, and Elderton consumed his ale-crammed nose to nothing, 
in bearbayting him with whole bundles of ballets.’”** Nor are these 
charges invented; Gabriel Harvey, in replying to the attack, tacitly 
admitted they were true.* Tarlton and Elderton were among the best 
news-vendors of their day; mention of their names reveals the inten- 


#1 Richard Harvey, pp. 44-45. 

2 Holinshed, m1, 1356 

*3 Same place. 

* Works, 1, 196-97. Nashe repeated these charges almost verbatim in Strange 
Newes (1592), Works, 1, 311. 

* Foure Letters, and Certaine Sonnets (1592), in Works, ed. A. B. Grosart, 3 vols., 
The Huth Library (1884-1885), 1, 311. 
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sity of the reaction. Only five days after the Waterloo of the Harveys, 
a ballad which, as Professor Rollins says in his Analytical Index, 
was probably by Elderton, was licensed: ‘A Newe ballad intituled. 
Trust not the Coniunctions or Judgmentes of men when all that is made 
shalbe unmade againe.””*® 

Yet the reaction became a more serious thing than popular sport. 
A series of books determinedly attacking the whole attempt to predict 
the end of the world by astrology or any other means began to issue 
from the presses. Almost overnight a significant change took place in 
the attitude of the English people toward eschatology. The venerable 
science of astrology was placed on the defensive, and the star-gazers 
never again achieved the eminence of 1583. Yet more than astrology 
was at stake. Eschatological writings shrank to almost nothing; only 
in the broad sea of the popular mind, where preconceptions and preju- 
dices shift slowly, is there any evidence of a continuing devotion to 
the old ideas. Some Judgment Day Ballads were licensed in 1586, 
but there were none licensed in 1587 or 1588. So far as I know, not a 
single word in defense of the Prediction of Regiomontanus was 
printed between 1583 and the end of 1588. 

I have found a remarkable example of the shift in opinion after 
the conjunction in Philip Stubbes’s famous Anatomy of Abuses. Part 
I, licensed March 1 and published May 1, 1583, three days after the 
failure of Richard Harvey’s predictions, contains an eschatological 
discussion which, by unmistakable internal evidence, should be dated 
late February, 1583.27 Here Stubbes argues that “the day of the Lord 
cannot be farre of; that is most certen,”’ proving his point by astrology 
and the Conjunction of 1583 along with other typical arguments of 
the eschatologists. On November 7, 1583, Part II was licensed; it 
contains as violent an attack on eschatology and astrology as was 
ever written.2* He heaps scorn on ‘‘these foolish starre tooters’’ who 
had promised either ‘a wonderful alteration of states and kingdomes 


% Rollins, Index, No. 2743. Cf. Rollins, “William Elderton: Elizabethan Actor and 
Ballad-Writer,” Studies in Philology, xvu (1920), 199-245, esp. p. 234. 

27 See the edition edited by F. J. Furnivall in The New Shakspere Society, Series 
VI, Nos. 4 and 6 (1877-1879), pp. 187-88. Stubbes refers to God’s causing the sky “to 
raine downe wheat, a wonderfull thing as euer was heard”; the shower of wheat oc- 
curred February 1, 1583. Cf. Pruvost, p. 102, for a pamphlet on the subject of the 
shower of wheat. 

% New Shakspere Society, Series VI, No. 12 (1882), pp. 55-58. Furnivall in his 
edition of The Anatomy, McKerrow (rv, 122), and Dick (p. 40) have noted the reference 
to the Conjunction of 1583 in this part; but no one has noticed the contradictory pas- 
sage in Part I. 
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... or else a finall consummation and ouerthrowe of all things”—a 
paraphrase of the Prediction of Regiomontanus. In a few short months 
Stubbes goes from one extreme position to the other. 

On June 13, 1583, the first major English attack on Protestant 
eschatology was licensed: the famous Defensatiue Against the Poyson 
of Supposed Prophesies, by Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, son 
of the poet Surrey. The title-page clearly relates it to the predictions 
for the preceding month; but Howard’s aim is not merely to attack 
astrology. He is opposed to prophecy of any sort, particularly proph- 
ecy of the end of the world. The book’s cautious and circumspect 
language, made necessary by its author’s Catholic bias, made it no 
less effective. 

William Perkins, destined to be one of the most widely read Cal- 
vinist theologians, contributed two works to the attack. In 1585 ap- 
peared Foure Great Lyers, which first exposed a group of almanac- 
makers to ridicule and then went on to attack astrology itself. One of 
his best arguments was the fiasco of 1583. None of the students of 
Elizabethan astrology has noticed Perkins’s second and much more 
important attack on prophecy (1587) reprinted in his collected works 
under the title, A Fruitfull Dialogue Concerning the End of the World. 
The attack here is not only on astrology but on eschatology itself, 
and specifically on the Prediction of Regiomontanus. In a vigorous 
dialogue strongly anticipatory of Bunyan, ‘“Worldling” quotes the 
Prediction of Regiomontanus and “Christian” replies, ‘For my part, 
I make as little account of these verses, as of Merlins drunken proph- 
esies, or the tales of Robinhood.’”® Worldling advances the arguments 
from Geveren and Richard Harvey one by one; and one by one 
Christian disposes of them. Perkins is interested in proving that it is 
impossible, as well as impious, to predict the date of the end of the 
world; he is thus a faithful disciple of Calvin, who alone among the 
great reformers was not drawn into eschatological speculation. 

Early in 1588 appeared one more attack on the prediction: John 
Harvey’s Discoursiue Probleme Concerning Prophesies. Of all the books 
we have discussed, this is the only one Dr. Hotson has mentioned. 
It is rather flimsy ground to rest his case upon; for Harvey is a clear 
example of a “‘sad Augur’”’ who is mocking his own presage—many 
months before the Spanish Armada. The book was completed Decem- 
ber 12, 1587, and licensed February 27, 1588. Harvey is not the mere 
turn-coat scholars think he is; the real purpose of his work is to save 


2° W orkes, 111 (1618), 467. 
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astrology from the general disrepute into which the whole eschatologi- 
cal synthesis has fallen. Most of his book is devoted to a dogged and 
prolix repetition of Howard’s and Perkins’s attacks on modern proph- 
ecy. In the second part, devoted to the Prediction of Regiomontanus, 
a good deal of the space is spent on the ill-fated predictions for 1583, 
long since forgotten by everybody except the Harvey family. Nowhere 
in it can the reader find so much as a syllable to suggest that the Har- 
veys were the fools to whom he so often refers. 

The excessively cautious language which Harvey uses whenever 
he speaks of the Prediction of Regiomontanus seems hardly to justify 
Dr. Hotson’s statement that “Alarm was so deep and general that 
books had to be written to combat the auguries of dread.” Harvey 
says that “some euen of the learnedest sort haue not only imagina- 
tiuely presupposed, but also belieue” the prediction and that they 
“haue nothing doubted to publish their censures, and like letters 
patents, or commendatorie Testimonials, to commit the same vnto 
the common view, and perusall of the world.’*° Yet what works does 
he mention in the text? They are all many years old. He quotes Leo- 
witz (first printed in 1564 and referred to frequently thereafter up to 
1583); he attacks Guillaume Postel (De noua stella, 1573) and Helisa- 
eus Roeslin (Theoria noua coelestium meteorum, 1578). He alludes to 
nothing more recent than 1583. There is simply nothing for him to 
attack; his title-page, on which Dr. Hotson relies so heavily, thus 
promises a great deal more than the book delivers. Moreover, far from 
trying to “combat the auguries of dread,”’ John Harvey is trying his 
best to keep the auguries alive; he refers mysteriously in the closing 
pages to a more certain date which cannot be far away, and which 
can be discovered by more exact application of astrological methods.*! 
It is clear that in attacking what has already been discredited John 
Harvey is trying to save the reputation of his beloved astrology. His 
obsessive concern over the Conjunction of 1583 reflects the deep 
chagrin of the Harveys at their blunder. Behind the authoritarian 
jargon one catches a shadowy glimpse of a man who is determined 
to silence the laughter of his enemies by his own unshakeable serious- 
ness. 

The books of Perkins and Harvey indicate that the Prediction of 
Regiomontanus was not forgotten in England, though there is nothing 
to indicate that the English took it seriously. If further evidence is 
needed, there is a marginal heading in the 1587 edition of Holinshed 


3° Discoursiue Probleme, p. 88. 
3! Discoursiue Probleme, pp. 129-30. 
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which states, ‘The great yeare of 1588 is more talked of than feared.” 
The books of Howard and his successors were written to attack, by 
means of attacking an easily discreditable prophecy which was com- 
monly known to the people, all attempts to date the end of the world. 
What in 1583 had been a source of real alarm had become in 1588 the 
strongest possible evidence to use in attacking eschatology itself. 

So far as I have been able to discover, no other books printed be- 
tween 1583 and November, 1588, mention the Prediction of Regio- 
montanus. The most significant years in the history of the prediction 
thus find it without a single advocate in England. If Geveren’s book 
was reprinted in those years, there is no listed copy. There was only 
one new book on Antichrist: Thomas Tymme’s The Figure of Anii- 
christ Disciphered by a Catholike, in 1586. I have not yet been able to 
see it, but it is probable that its emphasis is on anti-Catholicism 
raher than eschatology. Certainly a sermon of Tymme’s, printed in 
1588 under the title, A Preparation Against the Prognosticated Dangers 
of This Yeare, 1588, makes no mention of the prediction. Upon the 
basis of this book, whose title-page he reproduces, Dr. Hotson says, 
‘Ministers were preaching repentance before Judgment.” The sermon 
has nothing to do with the title. It has little to do with repentance, and 
nothing to do with Judgment. It merely lists the spiritual assets and 
liabilities of the country and contents itself with ordinary moralizing, 
of the sort which would have been suitable for any Sunday of any 
year. Hearing it as Tymme delivered it, no one in his audience would 
have guessed that it referred to the end of the world, even if Tymme 
intended it to. In itself the book is hardly evidence that ministers were 
preaching repentance before Judgment any more vigorously than 
usual. 

Aside from Harvey’s book and the hint in Tymme’s second title, 
I have been able to find no mention of the prediction in 1588 in Eng- 
land until after the Armada. Not even a license for a Judgment Day 
Ballad! Compare that strange silence with the flood of printed materi- 
al in 1578, in 1580, in 1583! Surely the almanac-makers, those per- 
petual Jeremiahs, would have said something about it. Walter Gray’s 
almanac for 1588 says nothing about the prediction, treats the two 
eclipses of the moon no differently from eclipses of any other year, 
and remarks, after predicting the details of a pestilence, ““The fyshyng 
this yeere wyll proue indifferent.” 
® Holinshed, m1, 1356. 


% An Almanacke and Prognostication, Made for the Yeere of Our Lord, M.D. 
LXXXVIII. Being Leape Yeere, sig. B3. 
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The most astonishing section of Dr. Hotson’s discussion is the 
second paragraph which we have quoted, beginning, ‘Ominous cor- 
roboration came from the astronomers.” This, if true, is indeed re- 
markable. He says they “‘pointed to 1588’s threatening conjunction 
of the planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars.’”’ This may be categorically 
stated to be false. Such a conjunction would have made the Conjunc- 
tion of 1583 seem pale indeed and would have frightened all astrol- 
ogers to death. Saturn and Jupiter were not to have another conjunc- 
tion until 1604. John Harvey refers to expected conjunctions of Saturn 
and Mars and of Jupiter and Mars—a far different and relatively 
unimportant matter; Mars completes his orbit every two years. 
As a matter of fact, as far as the astronomers were concerned, there 
was practically no evidence of disaster in 1588’s stars. John Harvey 
himself says that except for the “‘oracle” there is no reason why the cat- 
astrophic events should take place in 1588. Such scientists as Leowitz 
and Roeslin turned to the Bible to compensate for the celestial defi- 
ciency. 

Dr. Hotson’s quotations about the three eclipses to be expected do 
not come from astronomers but from John Harvey. The eclipse of the 
sun was not even to be seen in England. It was so slight an eclipse that 
Leowitz had failed to predict it, and none of the ephemerides that I 
have seen list it. Gray’s almanac for 1588 says nothing about it. ““Three 
eclipses in one year!”’ says Dr. Hotson, though in any one year there 
must be at least two and not more than seven eclipses. Four eclipses 
in a year usually achieved mention in the chronicles. Neither Harvey 
nor anyone else saw anything important in the eclipses predicted for 
1588. Eclipses were so common that all pronouncements on the basis 
of them were, as we have seen, made with the utmost caution. 

Dr. Hotson’s researches have simply not gone far enough for him 
to have discovered that the real climax of fear took place in 1583, not 
1588; that the Prediction of Regiomontanus had been inextricably 
tied to the Conjunction of 1583 through the efforts of Leowitz, Geve- 
ren, Richard Harvey, Tanner, John Harvey, and many others, and that 
it suffered almost total repudiation as a result. Such a book as Ge- 
veren’s, once so popular, was not reprinted between 1583 and 1589, be- 
cause it had become utterly ridiculous in the popular mind. Much of 
Dr. Hotson’s commentary, full of such phrases as “ominous corrobo- 
ration,’’ ‘alarm was so deep and general,”’ “the cataclysm widely fore- 
told to a terrified world, the doom which would blot Shakespeare out 
in universal death,” is of course merely the result of a desire to put his 
case strongly, yet the fact is that it is entirely wrong. If he had applied 
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these phrases to the 1583 conjunction he would have been closer to the 
truth, though even in the midst of all the literary tumult of that year 
we have no evidence to justify using such strong language in describ- 
ing it. 


Il 


With the defeat of the Spanish Armada the Prediction of Regio- 
montanus entered upon a new chapter in its amazingly tenacious life. 
In this period of its history it becomes harder than ever to see any re- 
lationship at all between the prediction and Shakespeare’s Sonnet 
CVII. The quotations which Dr. Hotson has gathered should speak 
for themselves. Though he has once again gathered only minor allu- 
sions, most of them dated many years after 1588, nevertheless these 
allusions are valuable in showing how readily the vast majority of the 
Elizabethans accepted the doctrines of the ‘‘sad Augurs.”’ Even from 
these scattered references it should be obvious that Shakespeare could 
not have been thinking of 1588 in the sonnet. 

As a matter of fact, with the Armada the Prediction of Regio- 
montanus was reborn. Now Kaspar Brusch’s ambiguities began to 
bear fruit. What had been a prophecy of doom discredited in 1583 be- 
came a true prophecy late in 1588 and in 1589. There were no “‘sad 
Augurs.’’ Certainly no augurs mocked the presage, nor did the vast 
body of the English people. By December, 1588, there was already a 
firm conviction that 1588 had been a year of miracle, as Regiomonta- 
nus had forecast; and in the early months of 1589, partly through the 
efforts of the augurs themselves, the year 1588 became established for 
all time as Annus Mirabilis. Francis Bacon, for instance, said in 1629 
that the Armada served “‘only to make good the iudgement of an As- 
trologer long before given, Octogesimus octavus mirabilis annus. . . ,’™ 
and in his essay “Of Prophecy” he used it as an example of a predic- 
tion which had been fulfilled. 

Attitudes toward the Prediction of Regiomontanus itself were in 
general ambiguous throughout the year 1588. Let us not forget that 
the prediction had to do with the end of the world, not a Spanish in- 
vasion. There is no evidence whatever that the English connected the 
two until after the defeat of the Armada. Such Catholic propaganda 
as Cardinal] Allen’s scurrilous pamphlet, though playing on every oth- 
er English fear, never mentions the prediction. Bernardino de Men- 
doza in a letter to King Philip from Paris, February 25, 1588, reports 


“ Considerations Touching a Warre with Spaine (1629), pp. 31-32. 
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on the word of one of his spies that “the English are much given to 
superstitious prophecy, and are saying that the old prophecy about 
the soldiers who are to dominate England, coming with snow on the 
crests of their helmets, is now to be fulfilled, as the end of February 
or March is usually the time when it snows most in England.’ There 
is no mention of the Prediction of Regiomontanus, though this would 
surely be the most important superstition to report. 

The revival of the prediction was inevitable because of the un- 
usual reaction of the English to the news of the victory. They respond- 
ed not so much with military exultation or patriotic effusion as they 
did with religious fervor. A miracle had occurred: God Himself had in- 
tervened in the struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism. The 
Queen herself assigned the victory to God;* so did her admirals: 
Drake, Seymour, and Fenner, for example. *’ Ballad-makers gave the 
victory to God,** and so, of course, did the clergy. It is rare in the his- 
tory of the world that a nation has refused to accept credit for a 
major victory which it had won by its own skill and determination. 
Modern historians give less credit to the storms than to English naval 
tactics; yet the poet Maurice Kyffin, an extreme example, denies that 
the English had anything to do with the victory at all: it was “A Mir- 
acle of mightie Magnitude, / Don by the Dreadfull Powre of Gods Right 
hand: / VVherein our Might and Meanes he did exclude, / That so 


England and Spain nor even between Elizabeth and Philip, but be- 


tween Christ and Antichrist. 

Dr. Hotson has quoted from the ministers Robert Humston and 
John Prime, who, on September 22 and November 17, proclaimed that 
the victory over the Armada was a miracle comparable with God’s tri- 
umph over Pharaoh at the Red Sea. It is hard to see what either of his 

% Calendar of Siate Papers, Spanish, p. 215 

% Letiers of Queen Elisabeth and King James V1. of Scotland, ed. John Bruce, Cam- 
den Society (1849), p. 53 


" State Papers Relating to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, Anno 1588, ed. John 


K. Laughton, 2 vols., Publications of the Navy Records Society (1895), 1, 37, 38-41, 
61. 68 

** Ci. “A Ballad of thankes gyvinge vnto GOD, for his mercy toward her maiestie 

egynnynge Reioyce England,” licensed October 7; “A new ballad of the glorious vic- 


tory of CHRIST JESUS, as was late seene by the ouerthrowe of the Spanyardes,” 
nsed November 3. See Edward Arber, A Transcript of the Rezister of the Company of 
Stationers of London, 1554-1640, 5 vols. (1875-1894), m, 502, 505. 
*° The Blessednes of Brytaine, or A Celebration of the Queenes Holyday . Newly 
foorth vvith a Nev Addition Containing the late Accidents and Occurrents of this yeere 
1588), sig. C4 
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quotations from these two clergymen has to do with his argument. 
Humston’s sermon makes no reference to the prediction, and Prime’s 
remark, ‘This fatall yere 88, they haue sought for it in England, and 
they haue tasted therof in Ireland,’’ rejoices in the prediction instead 
of attacking it. I have found an interesing example of the transitional 
attitude toward the prediction in the second edition of Maurice 
Kyffin’s The Blessednes of Brytaine, which was apparently in print be- 
fore November 17, 1588. Kyffin uses the prediction to attack the Cath- 
olics and other enemies of the state who had hung their hopes on the 
evils predicted for 1588. They had hoped for success in ‘‘The fatall 
yeere of fearefull Eighty Eight,” which “Is now nigh spent, and yet 
our Realm & Queene, Through Gods great Pow’r, secure in Saftie seene.” 
Their error was that they were “deceyv’d by deepe Diuinations,”’ 
largely because of their inward corruption. ‘“‘Whereby appeeres, Mens 
prophesies be vaine, / When God decreeth a Contrary Successe,”’ says 
Kyffin.*® The Papists and Spanish sympathizers had misjudged the 
divinations; God had revealed the true miracle of the year. 

William Fulke in the dedication to Queen Elizabeth of his Text of 
the New Testament (licensed December 9, 1588) attacks the Catholics 
from the same point of view as Kyffin, but by now the issue is no long- 
er in doubt, and the miraculous nature of the year is clearly evident. 
He quotes the psalms, Claudian, and Valerius Flaccus. His apparently 
jocular emendation of the prediction, Octogesimus octauus mirabilis 
annus / Clade Papistarum, faustus vbique pijs," is in reality devout and 
serious, and the Elizabethans were promptly to accept it devoutly and 
seriously. In fact, his triumphant clarification of the prediction was 
often taken for the prediction itself and remained for many years on 
English lips. In the same year as it first appeared in print (1589) it 
was reprinted in the new edition of Geveren as part of the poof that 
the prediction had been right. Samuel Ward of Ipswich reprinted it in 
the seventeenth century, and it appears in a sermon by Thomas Ga- 
taker in 1626 and in Samuel Clark’s England’s Remembrancer 
(1657). 

Shakespeare’s Sonnet CVII could not have been written in this 
period of transition, whether it refers to the Armada or not. Dr. Hot- 


 Kyffin, sig. C2’-C3¥. 

‘| Fulke, sig. *2’—*3. First noticed by Hotson. 

See Ward’s Deo trin-oni Britanniae bis ultoro (Amsterdam, 1621); Gataker’s 
Anniuersarie Memoriall, p. 3; Clark, pp. 65-66. 
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son himself dates it 1589. Shakespeare says, “‘Incertenties now crowne 
them-selues assur’de, / And peace proclaimes Oliues of endlesse age.” 
Yet throughout this period, in spite of the rejoicing over the victory, 
the rejoicing itself was full of anxiety. No one was sure that the Arma- 
da would not return. Kyffin says that in spite of the severe losses which 
the Spaniards had suffered, ““Yet doth their murdring Malice, naught 
abate; / But will Reirye their Trechrous Mischeefs ment; / VVhom to 
Resist we must be Ready bent.” The poem is a call to arms to all 
Englishmen. Another call to arms, licensed September 2, 1588, was 
Anthonie Marten’s An Exhortation, to Stirre Vp the Mindes of All Her 
Maiesties Faithfull Subiects to Defend Their Countrey. It is full of 
thanks to God for His victory over the Armada, but at the same time 
it prays Him to observe the predicament of Elizabeth, surrounded by 
her enemies. It was still too early for anyone to proclaim peace. More- 
over, Shakespeare’s mild satire of the “sad Augurs” who ‘mock their 
owne presage”’ is to be contrasted with the savage attacks on mal- 
contents, Machiavellians, Papists—traitors all—against whom Prime, 
Kyffin, and Fulke direct their anger.“ 

As the year came to an end the English, indeed all of Europe, be- 
gan to believe that Regiomontanus had actually predicted the wonders 
of 1588. Even enemies of judicial astrology such as Kyffin and Fulke 
had emphasized the miraculous nature of the year; it was only a small 
step to belief in the prediction itself. After all, Regiomontanus had 
said that either the world would perish, or kingdoms and empires 
would fall. It now became apparent that kingdoms and empires had 
fallen, or at least been humbled. One very early reference to Regio- 
montanus’s successful prediction, which praises his prophetic power 
without stint, I have found in a volume of Latin poetry by the pseu- 
donymous N. Eleutherius, celebrating the glory of Elizabeth and the 


* Kyffin, sig. D3. 

“ T. A. Shapiro clearly showed in T. L. S. that the notion of a moon-shaped Ar- 
mada was not known to the public until after the publication of James Lea’s The Birth, 
Pur pose and Mortall W ound of the Romish Holie League (1589) and Petruccio Ubaldino’s 
A Discourse Concerninge the Spanish Fleete (1590; mistakenly dated 1588 by Dr. Hot- 
son; the 1588 work which Ubaldino elaborated upon makes no mention of the moon- 
shaped formation). Shapiro overlooks an account by Sir William Wynter in a letter to 
Walsyngham, August 2, 1588, in which he says, ‘About 9 of the clock in the morning 
we feat near unto them, being then thwart of Gravelines. They went into a proportion 
of a half moon” (Laughton, 11, 10). Wynter’s account, however, was merely a letter and 
not published. Aside from these, there are no more references to the moon shape until 
the chroniclers, drawing upon Ubaldino, popularized the idea at the end of the century. 
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defeat of the Spanish Armada. John Wolfe printed it, probably in 
1588; among the state papers of the reign of Elizabeth there is a copy 
listed under the date “1588. Dec.?’ In one place Eleutherius says: 
Annus hic obvius 
Miraculum certé exhibuit ratum, 
Quod astra portendére; de quo 
Vaticinans cecinit vir ingens, 
De MONTE gestans nomina REGIO: 
Longéque maius restat, ut ipsamet 
(Horresne Frater care?) vastis 
Vasta cadat Babylon ruinis.“ 


This is the earliest example of a direct, uncompromising acceptance of 
the truth of the Prediction of Regiomontanus, surprisingly early in 
view of the fact that 1588 was not even finished. As soon as we turn 
to books printed in 1589, we shall be overwhelmed with the victorious 
chorus of astrologers, clergymen, and other “‘augurs” who make use of 
the Prediction of Regiomontanus to prove their doctrines. 

For what of the augurs themselves? While patriotic Englishmen 
were exulting over the wonders of 1588, were the augurs busy mocking 
their own prediction? Quite the contrary; they felt themselves com- 
pletely justified. In 1589 appeared a new edition of Scheltco 4 Ge- 
veren’s Of the Ende of This W orlde, dormant and scorned since 1583! Not 
a word was changed; a preface, however, was added in which the truth 
of the prediction was triumphantly asserted and Fulke’s emendation 
proudly quoted. Geveren’s book, it will be remembered, was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the popularization of the prediction. He is the chief of the 
“‘sad”’ augurs! On November 2, 1590, Robert Dexter licensed a book en- 
titled, The end of the world and seconde commynge of CH RIST E—evi- 
dently a different book from Geveren’s. Beginning in December, 1588, 
and continuing through the next decade into the seventeenth century 
there was a steady stream of books proving that the Pope was Anti- 
christ, whose repulse in 1588 marked the beginning of the end of all 
things. There was a new translation of Lambert Danaeus’s Tractai/us 
de Antichrisio, the first since 1577; the new translation was licensed 
December 6, 1588. On January 10, 1589, was licensed Jean Morel’s De 
ecclesia ab Antichristo per eius excidium liberanda; it was dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth in honor of her triumph over Antichrist. Leonard 
Wright’s A Summons for Sleepers, from which Dr. Hotson quotes, 


© Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth, 1581-1590, 
ed. Robert Lemon (1865), p. 569 (Public Record Office, Vol. ccxrx, fol. 67). 
“ Trium phalia de victoriis Elisabethae, p. 27. 
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states on the title-page that the day of the Lord is ‘“‘now at hand’’; the 
world did not end in 1588, says Wright, but those who predicted the 
end for that year are “‘yet more tollerable then those mockers which 
S. Peter speaketh of.’’ The events of 1588 are the final struggle with Anti- 
christ before the Day of Judgment: “That Antichrist is reuealed and 
all these signes and tokens past alreadie, all Christendome haue felt the 
smart therof.’’*’ For Wright the signs of the Second Coming are al- 
ready past. A month later (April 26, 1589) a more elaborate attempt 
to reason from the events of 1588 was licensed: Anthonie Marten’s A 
Second Sound or Warning of the Trumpet Vnio Iudgement. The whole 
book is built around the miracles of 1588; for Marten the defeat of the 
Armada was the penultimate trumpet-blast before the Judgment. 
Marten’s list of miracles in 1588 goes on for three pages.** 

There is no need to look at further examples. There were so many 
Antichrist books being published that Leonard Wright warned the 
public in The Hunting of Antichrist (licensed June 7, 1589) to disiin- 
guish between legitimate (i. e., Anglican) works on the subject and 
books by dissenters whose discussions of Antichrist hid a nefarious 
purpose. Thomas Rogers, Geveren’s translator, wrote An Historical 
Dialogue Touching Antichrist (dedicated September 19, 1589) which 
centers around the miracle of 1588. 

The historians and chroniclers soon took up the theme. A whole 
book by Peter Lindeberg defending the astrological predictions for 
1588 had two editions in Hamburg in 1591.** Lindeberg presents over- 
whelming evidence that 1588 had indeed been Amnus Mirabilis. 
Thrones had tottered, princes had died, the continent had flamed 
with insurrections. He quotes the Prediction of Regiomontanus and 
proves that it was true. In his work even Leowitz is in good repute 
again. The next year (1592) a tremendously influential account ap- 
peared, based in part on Lindeberg, in Mercurius Gallobelgicus, by 
Iansonius Doccomensus (Michael ab Isselt), which was printed in Co- 
logne. The book had wide circulation both on the continent and in 
England. Its list of marvelous events in 1588 is truly staggering.®® It 
was completely reprinted in Johann Wolf’s massive compilation of 


7 Wright, p. 38. 

48 Marten, sig. G2-G3. 

49 The title of one of the editions reveals the nature of the work : Historica rerum'in 
Europa ab anno octuagesimo sexto ad praesentem nonagesimum primum gestarum narratio: 
quarum eventu maxime memorabili ...generosi domini H. Ranizovii, Regiomontani, 
Stoe ffleri et aliorum de anno illo cum primis mirabili 88 praedictiones astrologicas re com- 
probatas ostenditur .. .*. a 

50? M ercurius Gallobelgicus, pp. 81 ff. 
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prophecies, Lectionum memorabilium et reconditarum centenarii XVI 
(1599). From these works the historians drew their materials; among 
those who used them to prove that 1588 had been a wonderful year 
were Hakluyt in 1598,°' Van Meteren in 1602,°° De Thou in 1604," 
Camden in 1615," and Péréfixe in 1661." 

Annus Mirabilis thus quickly passed into legend. Dr. Hotson’s quo- 
tations from Rudde, Bacon, Dekker, Mundy, Carleton, and Taylor 
may be supplemented by many others. Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis is 
1666 and Partridge’s is 1688; Cowper’s is 1789; the glories of 1588 be- 
came a standard of achievement for all succeeding years. Dissenting 
voices in the 1590’s are rare. I know of two. One is Gabriel Harvey’s 
weird and almost incomprehensible attack on, apparently, Nashe, 
which Harvey called, “‘a straunge Sonet, intituled GORGON, Or the 
wonderfull yeare”’ (1593). Referring to 1588, Harvey says, ‘“‘The won- 
der was, no wonder fell that yeare.’”* William Perkins recalls in An 
Exposition of the Symbole or Creede of the Apostles (1596) that the 
world had not ended in 1588.°’ 

In the early years of the seventeenth century the battle over the 
validity of astrology began in earnest, this time to last until that an- 
cient science was brought to her knees. Full details will be found in 
Professor Don C. Allen’s excellent work, S/ar-Crossed Renaissance. 
The opening salvo was fired by John Chamber in A Treatise Against 
Iudicial A strologie (1601). Dr. Hotson says, ““Chamber has the proph- 
ets of a black 1588 mocking their own presage,” though of course 
Chamber merely thinks they should be mocking it.°* What Chamber 
says was, as far as the Elizabethans were concerned, completely at 
variance with the facts. Dr. Hotson has neglected to quote the reply 
to Chamber in Sir Christopher Heydon’s A Defence of Iudiciall As- 
trologie, in Answer to a Treatise Lately Published by M. Iohn Chamber 
(1603). Heydon is happy to defend the Prediction of Regiomontanus; 
he draws on Mercurius Gallobelgicus for a four-page list of wonders 


5! Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, 3 vols. (1598), 1, 591. 

% First noticed by Hotson, Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated, p. 11. 

58 J. A. de Thou (Thuanus), Historiarum sui temporis ab anno Domini 1543. vsque 
ad annum 1607, 4 vols. (1626-1630), 1v, 267. His account of the marvels of 1588 is on 
pp. 268 ff. 

% William Camden, Annales (1615), p. 476. 

55 Hardouin de Péréfixe, Histoire du roy Henry le grand (Amsterdam, 1661), p. 90. 

56 A Nevv Letter of Notable Contents. With a straunge Sonet, intituled Gorgon, Or the 
wonderfull yeare (1593), sig. D3. 

5? 1631 edition, p. 328. This passage was brought to my attention by Professor 
T. W. Baldwin. 

58 Chamber, p. 43; Hotson, Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated, p. 17. 
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that had occurred in 1588.5* This seems to have silenced the opposition 
effectively. William Rowland’s reply to Heydon, Judiciall Astrologie, 
Judicially Condemned (1562) says nothing about 1588. As late as 1683 
astrological works were copying the same dreary list of wonders from 
Mercurius ; in that year a book called Castastrophe Mundi: or, Merlin 
Reviv’d, by ‘‘a Learned Pen’”’ quotes all the material over again, finish- 
ing with the sentence from Mercurius which was the great favorite of 
Englishmen: “In a word, (saith Gallo Belgicus) . . . From the rising of 
the Sun to the going down thereof, there was scarce any place, in which 
something wonderful did not happen.*° The connection between the 
Armada and the prophecy has persisted to our own time; Bosanquet, 
for instance, in his English Printed Almanacks, speaks of ‘‘Regiomon- 
tanus’ curious prophecy of the Armada.’ 

It is clear, then, that for the vast mass of Englishmen the Spanish 
Armada had only demonstrated the truth of the Prediction of Regio- 
montanus; they came to this conclusion very soon after the event, and 
they continued to adhere to it for a hundred years afterward. Dr. 
Hotson has not presented a single quotation that expresses the same 
attitude toward the prediction as he presumes Shakespeare does, cer- 
tainly nothing from the year 1589, when Shakespeare is supposed to 
have written the sonnet. The evidence is overwhelming that any Eng- 
lishman writing a sonnet about an event which had been so brilliantly 
predicted a century before would hardly have referred to it by saying, 
‘“‘And the sad Augurs mock their owne presage.” 

Our examination of the Prediction of Regiomontanus and its re- 
lationship to the ideas expressed in Shakespeare’s Sonnet CVII reveals 
the following facts: 

1. The prediction was discredited in 1583; there was no dread of it 
in England in 1588, aside from the general Protestant conviction that 
Judgment Day was not far off. The prediction itself was unforgettably 
mocked in 1583. 

2. The prediction was revived after the Armada, not because it was 
proved false, but because it was proved true. 

3. The “sad Augurs” did not “mock their owne presage,”’ nor did 
Englishmen in the sixteenth century think they did. 

Therefore there is nothing to show that Shakespeare’s Sonnet CVII 
can possibly refer to the events of 1588. 

WALTER B. STONE 
Vassar College 


°° Heydon, pp. 204 ff. 
® Catastrophe Mundi, pp. 17-19. 6! Bosanquet, p. 39. 











EMILIA GALOTTI: AN INDICTMENT OF 
BOURGEOIS PASSIVITY 


MOST OF the detailed discussions of Lessing’s Emilia Galotti have in- 
deed pointed out that this tragedy presents a criticism of political 
conditions in the eighteenth century. Few, however, have attempted 
to investigate the intimate connection in the work between that which 
is dramatic and that which is socially philosophical.' The customary 
separation of these elements, I believe, has prevented a full under- 
standing of the play and in particular has led to prolonged controversy 
concerning the final catastrophe. Heretofore Emilia Galoiti has been 
judged as a conventional tragedy mixed with incidental satire on a 
phase of absolutism. If, on the other hand, the close intertwining of 
social philosophy and action is properly appreciated, the play emerges 
as a trenchant analysis of society and a uniquely stimulating demand 
for a new concept of bourgeois morality. 

Lessing himself is responsible for the trend which criticism has tra- 
ditionally followed away from a thorough-going social or political evalu- 
ation of Emilia. It is only in his private correspondence that he refers 
to his drama, and unless the remarks in the letters concerning it are 
subjected to a very close examination, some of them appear to sub- 
stantiate the prevailing assumption that this is not an integrally social 
tragedy. The most influential of Lessing’s references has proved to be 
that in which he describes his proposed play as a “biirgerliche Vir- 
ginia’”’ without the political background of the Roman story, for he be- 
lieves ‘“‘daf} das Schicksal einer Tochter, die von ihrem Vater umge- 
bracht wird, dem ihre Tugend werter ist, als ihr Leben, fiir sich schon 
tragisch genug, und fahig genug sei, die ganze Seele zu erschiittern, 
wenn auch gleich kein Umsturz der ganzen Staatsverfassung darauf 
folgte.’” 

Here literary historians have often felt justifiably discouraged from 
viewing the anti-despotic feeling of Emilia Galoiti as anything more 
than a by-product. The passage dates, it is true, from 1758, or fourteen 
years before the finished drama was produced, but it is impressively 
bolstered by two further statements from the publication year, 1772, 

1 For some noteworthy exceptions see especially Wilhelm Dilthey, Das Erlebnis 
und die Dichtung (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 57-66; Fritz Briiggemann, “Lessings Biirger- 
dramen und der Subjektivismus als Problem,” Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hoch- 
stifts (1926), pp. 89-109; and Friedrich J. Schmitz, Lessings Stellung in der Entfaliung 
des Individualismus (Berkeley, Calif., 1941), pp. 99-113. 


2 G. E. Lessings simtliche Schriften, ed. Karl Lachmann, 3rd ed. revised by Franz 
Muncker (Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, 1886-1924)—hereafter cited as “LM”—xvn, 133. 
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which throw very cold water on latter-day hopes of designating Les- 
sing as a revolutionary. The play was to have its premiére on the birth- 
day of the Duchess Philippine Charlotte of Brunswick, sister of Fred- 
erick the Great, and at the beginning of March Lessing sent the first 
four acts to the Duke for his perusal, along with a note explaining that 
the work was “‘weiter nichts als die alte R6mische Geschichte der Vir- 
ginia in einer modernen Einkleidung”’ (LM, xviu, 23). Perhaps we 
can discount this statement, because it was calculated to forestall any 
misgivings the Duke might have had about the play. It is not equally 
easy to minimize the other one, found in a letter to Lessing’s brother, 
Karl, March 1, 1772: ‘‘Du siehst wohl, daf es weiter nichts, als eine 
modernisierte, von allem Staatsinteresse befreite Virginia sein soll’ 
(LM, xvii, 21-22). This sounds like a definite denial of any ulterior 
political purpose, bringing all conjecture to an abrupt halt. And why 
should Lessing have been anything but candid with his brother? 

The three quotations seem less negative, however, when confront- 
ed with the incomparably more detailed and convincing statement of 
the play itself. Then other explanations of the inexact term “Staatsin- 
teresse’’ present themselves. The Roman story of Virginia was a part 
of the city’s fabulous governmental history, a shocking incident which 
precipitated the downfall of a tyrant. In Livy’s account, that change 
of regimes shared equal importance with the sensational fate of the 
heroine. To Lessing, the chief interest lay in the human aspect of the 
incident, and the specific political change-over was merely dead 
weight. This was clear to him in 1758 as in 1772. Gottsched or Chri- 
stian Felix Weifse would undoubtedly have retained the “‘Staatsinter- 
esse” and the original Roman setting. The effect, if either of them had 
handled the material, would have been as formal as Der sterbende Caio, 
or as full of tiresome, exaggerated ranting in far-off times and places 
(inspiring no one) as Crispus or Die Befreiung von Theben. Lessing 
himself, however, was never capable of bringing a tragedy with a “‘po- 
litical” plot to completion, although he planned numerous ones, no- 
tably Henzi. Historical and pseudo-historical considerations were alien 
to the spirit of middle-class tragedy, and Lessing was above all a writ- 
er of middle-class drama. In his letters, then, to the Duke and to his 
brother, as well as in the letter to Nicolai of 1758, Lessing told truth- 
fully what was nol to be found in Emilia Galotti, namely historical-po- 
litical matters; but he said nothing about the far more vital meaning of 
the drama, and his disparaging ‘“‘weiter nichts” was misleading. 

In outward actions Lessing was by no means a revolutionary. He 
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does not even appear to have been interested at all in the political 
events of his day, except when, like the Seven Years War, they direct- 
ly affected him or his friends. In his passive, aloof (or was it overcau- 
tious?) attitude he resembled the rest of the German middle class.* Un- 
less, however, we are to imagine Lessing and his fellow bourgeois as 
most unnaturally complacent in the face of the frequent atrocities com- 
mitted by the princes, very few of whom were “enlightened,” we 
must suppose another reason for the passive political attitude than 
lack of interest. Censorship of the press, for example, was generally en- 
forced. Speech and private correspondence were also safer if discreet. 
The threat of punitive measures can be quite effective in quelling the 
expression of political dissatisfaction, as we have clearly seen in 
modern times. When Lessing criticizes Prince Karl of Brunswick di- 
rectly but with relative mildness in a letter to Gleim, February 6, 1774 
(LM, xvi, 104), we ought more to be surprised at his boldness than 
to wonder why he was not more vehement or why he did not give voice 
to such feelings more often. Only in a letter to Nicolai, August 25, 1769 
(LM, xv, 298), does he for once come out with unconcealed bitter- 
ness against “‘Aussaugung,”’ “‘Despotismus,” the “Hofpébel,” and 
against the hypocritical authorities even in supposedly enlightened 
Prussia who force a gag on those who would raise their voices in de- 
fense of “die Rechte der Untertanen.”’ 

Although Lessing was too much the man of the world and law- 
abiding citizen to be party to any revolutionary movement, the class 
problems of the bourgeoisie were clearly a major concern to him. Asa 
publicist and journalist he may have found it best to hold his tongue, 
but as a dramatist he saw a means to reach a wide audience safely and 
to impress his liberal ideas upon it under the most favorable psycho- 
logical circumstances. That Lessing in actual fact looked upon the 
stage as a medium for the dissemination of ideas is demonstrated by 
his decision to write Nathan der Weise when censorship made direct 
airing of his theological views in the quarrel with Pastor Goeze incon- 
venient. He expected to preach undisturbed from his “alte Kanzel,”’ 
the stage (LM, xvu, 287), and believed that his play would be a more 
potent attack on orthodoxy than ‘“‘noch zehn Fragmente” (LM, xvii, 
286). The! term “‘Kanzel’’ here applied to the theater would indicate 
that Lessing’s view of the moral purpose of drama went considerably 
beyond the usual eighteenth-century theory that both tragedy and 


3 Cf. Werner Gent, Die geistige Kultur um Friedrich den GroGen (Berlin, 1936), 
p. 209. 
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comedy should edify the spectators, or at least not offend their virtue. 
Rather, he seems to be thinking in the vein of Diderot, who regarded 
the theater as something on the order of a secular church and envi- 
sioned a time when the government would make use of it to prepare 
the populace for a changed law.‘ It is doubtful whether Lessing would 
have followed Diderot quite to this point, but in all his major dramas, 
MiB Sara included, there are reflections of problematical contemporary 
conditions, and his implied answers to them—made persuasive and tell- 
ing through the action and its outcome. Only in Emilia Galotti, how- 
ever, was the problem of such peculiar severity that Lessing’s answer 
to it contained real urgency, an incipient if not full-blown revolution- 
ary fervor. 

In itself, the dramatic genre granted Lessing a certain immunity. 
The sentiments expressed by a number of fictional characters in a fic- 
tional situation were not of necessity shared by the author. If a cer- 
tain class, disguised by means of another time and a foreign locale, was 
shown in a bad light, individuals of that class could not openly claim 
to be offended without drawing ridicule and disapproval upon them- 
selves.5 Lessing’s remarks to his brother (November 7, 1778) in regard 
to Nathan illustrate his views upon this point: “Die Theologen aller 
geoffenbarten Religionen werden freilich innerlich darauf schimpfen; 
doch dawider sich 6ffentlich zu erkliren, werden sie wohl bleiben las- 
sen”? (LM, xvi, 293). Emilia Galotti was well camouflaged by its 
Italian setting. Still more effective in protecting the author from dif- 
ficulties, however, was the fact that the plot did not really set a prec- 
edent. Kings and princes with weak or evil characters were certainly 
not a novelty on the stage of any nation. But not only that; the central 
plot theme, the attemped forcible seduction of a virtuous woman of 
the people by a powerful noble, was already well-known to the German 
public. 

Christian Leberecht Martini’s drama, Rhynsolt und Sapphira, in 
1755 brought to the stage a plot that anticipated Emilia in many re- 
spects, except that in it Charles the Bold of Burgundy is innocent of 
the wicked designs of his lieutenant, Rhynsolt, on the beautiful Sap- 
phira and punishes Rhynsolt for his crimes. Christian Felix Weife in 
his comic opera Lottchen am Hofe (1767) progressed to real social crit- 


4 uores complétes de Diderot, ed. J. Assézat and Maurice Tourneux (Paris, 1875— 
77), vu, 369 (De la poésie dramatique). 

5 A modern example of this was the unfavorable public reaction to the censorship 
ban on the recent film, Oliver Twist. 
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icism, which was, however, less serious than lightly satirical and 
doubtlessly amused princes as much as commoners with its rococo 
playfulness. Nevertheless, Lotichen am Hofe pointed up a definite social 
contrast in making the virtuous characters peasants and the wicked 
ones nobles, and Lottchen’s virtuous cleverness foils a libertine prince.® 
This opera has plot features which are strikingly similar to Emilia 
Galotti: Prince Astolph rules in northern Italy (Lombardy), and he has 
an unscrupulous, fawning factotum, Fabriz. He neglects his noble fi- 
ancée, the Countess Emilie. To gratify his selfish desires, he entices 
the seemingly simple Lottchen to his castle and thereby carelessly en- 
dangers her forthcoming marriage to Giirge. There is even a sidelight 
thrown on an abusive practice which has no direct connection with 
the plot, one commensurate with comedy as in Emilia the Prince’s 
thoughtless signature to a death warrant is commensurate with trag- 
edy, viz., Prince Astolph allows his courtiers while hunting to ride de- 
structively over the planted fields of the peasants. The whole tone of 
the opera, despite its conciliatory ending, is self-righteously bourgeois. 
Lessing might well have taken heart from the popular success and the 
tacit official approval of Lotichen. Besides, the story of the Roman 
Virginia was common knowledge. What possible official objection 
could there be to a dramatization of it, even if “modernized”? Spanish, 
French, and English Virginia tragedies had been written,’ and now 
Lessing proposed to write a German version. 

Finally, it must be remembered that political oppression in the 
eighteenth century was dilatory, unprogrammatic, and less nervously 
sensitive to criticism than the twentieth-century variety. Imagine for 
example the summary fate of a German dramatist in the 1930’s who 
would have tried to revive the Virginia story in modern dress, with the 
tyrant in uniform and jackboots. The system of tyranny which was 
laid bare in Emilia Galotti was too well entrenched to be touchy.® A 
writer of Lessing’s reputation and standing did not have very much to 
fear from the complacent authorities. 

Emilia Galotti has been from the outset the subject of lively criti- 
cal discussion. It has been tremendously praised and just as coldy dis- 


* Fritz Briiggemann, “Einfiihrung” to Bankelspiel und Singspiel vor Goethe, 
Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Aufklarung, x (Leipzig, 1937), p. 18. 

7 By Agostin de Montiano y Luyando, Campistron, and Crisp, respectively. Hans 
Sachs, too, had handled the material. 

® The play was, however, denied performance at the court theater of Gotha. See 
W. H. Bruford, Theatre, Drama, and Audience in Goethe’s Germany (London, 1950), 
p. 190. 
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missed. In the midst of the highest praise critics have felt misgivings 
and have mentioned various “‘faults.’”” The majority of Lessing’s con- 
temporaries whose comments have been preserved recognized the 
play’s technical superiority at once. Yet it appears that when the final 
curtain rang down, the audiences of 1772 felt strangely troubled, their 
applause was weak,® and they discovered that this tragedy did not 
evoke the usual “streams of tears,’’ but instead—and this was more 
puzzling than if they had been left entirely unmoved—only “Keime 
von Trinen” (Braun, 1, 366, and m, 64-65). It actually seems that 
Emilia Galotti produced the phenomenon of a distinct shock in the 
minds of the spectators. 

The shock of the denouement can still be felt by anyone who reads 
the play with sympathy and interest. Unnatural though it may be that 
Emilia is killed by her own father, it is not the manner of her death 
which shocks. Rather it is the sudden but thorough outrage of our 
sense of justice. Hermann Hettner felt the outrage but drew a per- 
verse conclusion, to the effect that Emilia is an immoral drama, since 
vice triumphs over virtue.'® Others, and prominent among them was 
Goethe," have tried to alleviate the uneasy pang by attributing to the 
character of Emilia a tragic fault which Lessing nowhere clearly im- 
putes to her, namely, that she is possessed of a guilty love for Prince 
Hettore. If the spectator can make himself believe that the heroine is 
resisting her own nature, then her sacrifice takes on some meaning for 
him, then he sees a mature individual consciously deciding her own 
destiny, he recognizes that virtue has triumphed over vice at least on 
the battleground of the soul, and his tears will flow as copiously as 
those which drenched the parterre for MiG Sara. A more recent the- 
ory, offered by Professor Hermann J. Weigand in his article “Warum 
stirbt Emilia Galotti?’”’”’ does not accuse Lessing of an omission in ex- 
position. Taking the text as it stands, Weigand reveals Emilia as a 
strong heroine who is deeply offended in her sense of personal liberty 
because of the Prince’s overbearing sureness of triumph. In order to 


* See Julius W. Braun, Lessing im Urteile seiner Zeitgenossen (Berlin, 1884-97), 1, 
413. 

10 Literaturgeschichte des achizehnien Jahrhunderts, 7th ed. by E. A. Boucke (Braun- 
schweig, 1925), 3. Teil, 2. Buch, 432. 

1 A. W. Ernst, Lessings Leben und Werke (Stuttgart, 1903), p. 368, quotes Goethe 
(March 4, 1812) as follows: ‘‘Das Protonpseudos in diesem Stiicke bestande darin, daf 
es nirgends ausgesprochen sei, Emilia liebe den Prinzen, aber es sei hinzuverstanden. 
Wenn jenes wire, so wiiSte man, warum der Vater das Madchen umbringe.” 

12 Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxvuu [1929], 467-81. 
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show that freedom of choice is still hers, Emilia invents a daring lie to 
the effect that she is unable to withstand the wiles of seduction and 
with it goads her father into his desperate act of sacrificial murder. 
Thus our feeling of outraged justice is erased by our admiration of this 
display of titanic fury. These theories are thoroughly “‘Emilia-cen- 
tered,” and if they are correct, the play loses the sting of its social 
message and becomes conventional tragedy. 

-Lessing, however, providing that we take him at his own word, did 

not want us to be concerned about the character of Emilia herself, for, 
surprisingly enough, he did not even consider her the heroine of the play. 
In a passage from a letter to his brother, February 10, 1772, Lessing 
makes this perfectly clear: “‘Weil das Stiick Emilia heift, ist es darum 
mein Vorsatz gewesen, Emilien zu dem hervorstechendsten, oder auch 
zu einem hervorstechenden Charakter zu machen? Ganz und gar nicht. 
Die Alten nannten ihre Stiicke wohl nach Personen, die gar nicht aufs 
Theater kamen... Die jungfriulichen Heroinen und Philosophinnen 
sind gar nicht nach meinem Geschmacke... Ich kenne an einem 
unverheirateten Madchen keine héheren Tugenden, als Frémmigkeit 
und Gehorsam” (LM, xvi, 18). And to Nicolai he said, quite in 
accordance with the above: “Die Rolle der Emilia erfordert gar keine 
Kunst. Naiv and natiirlich spielen kann ein junges Madchen ohne 
alle Anweisung .. . ”’ (LM, xx, 159, note 3). These remarks cast new 
light on the interpretation of the tragedy, so that eventually its shock 
effect will show forth as intentional and not as a blemish. 
i Not Virginia but Virginius is the hero of Lessing’s play. Odoardo 
Galotti, to whom Emilia stands in the subordinate relationship of a 
prized possession, is the character in whose fate we are to be primarily 
interested. The protection of his daughter’s virtue is his highest re- 
sponsibility, and if she is forced innocently to surrender that virtue, 
then he has failed in his paternal duty and has lost his honor—no 
calamity could be more fearful than that. It is upon the duel of wills 
between Odoardo and Prince Hettore, with Marinelli as his second, 
that Lessing has set his tragedy. In the end, virtue is triumphant, but 
at a terrible price. Odoardo must forfeit his dearest possession in order 
to retain his honor. The hero seems to be suffering all innocently, 
until we remember that he has a tragic fault. 

The concept of Aamartia in Lessing’s three published tragedies is 
remarkably consistent. Neither remote Fate, as in Greek tragedy, 
nor an individualistic character trait, as in Shakespeare, sets Lessing’s 
heroes on their downward path. Rather, it is the circumstance that 
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their minds are governed too forcibly by a prevailing philosophical 
concept. Sara Sampson is an advocate of Gellert’s Gefiihiskuliur. Soft 
and abiding sentiment initiates her predicament and makes her power- 
less to escape from it. Philotas is swept away to needless self-destruc- 
tion by an exaggerated patriotism like that which was popular in 
Germany during the Seven Years War.” Odoardo Galotti has an 
equally fatal frailty. His thinking is dominated by the same reticent 
timorousness towards the ruling class which afflicted the whole Ger- 
man bourgeoisie of Lessing’s time, an attitude for which there was 
philosophical sanction under the enlightened concept of Gelassenheit, 
i.e., rational self-restraint and composure as an antidote for all the 
unpleasant features of life. 

Lessing drew in Odoardo a portrait of the ideal enlightened 
bourgeois. By nature he is a man of action, a brave soldier, highly 
principled to the point of austereness. Courtly life, with its easy im- 
morality, is anathema to him, and he has retired to the country to 
escape (of course not to combat) its influence. Nevertheless, that influ- 
ence reaches with a criminal hand into the very bosom of his family. 
Does Odoardo thereupon stride to the rescue of his daughter with the 
forthrightness of purpose that we would naturally expect of such a 
man? By no means: instead, he strives with all his rational faculties 
to maintain his composure, his Gelassenheit. The Machiweib Orsina 
bewilders him with her “immoral” demands for decisive action. At 
first he sees in her a mad woman, and finally dismisses her from his 
mind as an advocate of that worst of all sins in the middle-class 
catechism, revenge. Odoardo is repeatedly about to burst forth in 
natural impatience, rage, and frank speech, when he suddenly checks 
himself and regains a composure that smacks of cowardice, however 
moral and rational it may be. If he could speak out just once, we feel, 
the spell would be broken and Emilia could go free. But he is forever 
quieting himself. He asks Claudia, ‘“‘Bin ich nicht ruhig? Kann man 
ruhiger sein, als ich bin? [Sich zwingend]” (rv. viii). Then, in a mono- 
logue, ‘Gut, ich soll noch kalter werden! Es ist mein Gliick.—Nichts 
verichtlicher als ein brausender Jiinglingskopf mit grauen Haaren! 
(v. ii). Again, “Aber sieh da! Schon wieder, schon wieder rennt der 
Zorn mit dem Verstande davon... Ruhig, alter Knabe, ruhig!” 
(v. iv). When at last Odoardo seems ready to take matters into his 


'§ See J. Clivio, Lessing und das Problem der Tragidie, Wege zur Dichtung, vi 
(Hérgen-Ziirich, Leipzig, 1928), p. 119, and K. R. Bergethon, Some Aspects of G. E. 
Lessing’s Altitude toward Society (diss. Cornell University, 1945), p. 125. 
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own hands, and is about to draw a dagger in defense of his rights, 
Prince Hettore has only to say, “‘Fassen Sie sich, lieber Galotti!” 
(v. v), and Odoardo remembers his composure. 

In that crucial moment Odoardo’s besetting tragic fault has done 
its work. Too passive to turn his dagger against the Prince, he has no 
recourse but to turn it against his own flesh and blood. How gladly 
he would still evade the dreadful alternative! He thinks, rather 
ignobly, that perhaps Emilia already has an understanding with the 
Prince, and that she no longer has an innocence which must be 
protected. But this idea is untenable. A second thought occurs to 
him: perhaps the strength of Emilia’s virtue alone will be enough to 
guarantee it. But the author is relentless. Emilia honestly admits 
that her senses are not proof against practiced seduction: ‘Ich habe 
Blut, mein Vater, so jugendliches, so warmes Blut als Eine’”’ (v. vii). 
Thus there is no avenue of escape for Odoardo. He must choose 
between the rdles of regicide and infanticide. On account of his tragic 
fault of passivity he elects the latter as the lesser evil. Now the final 
catastrophe is justified to the extent that the main sufferer (not 
Emilia, who is only a pawn, despite her sudden and insufficiently 
motivated rise to strong action in the final scenes) is partly responsible 
for his own difficulties. 

But the shock of the ending remains. Not a moral shock, such as 
Aristotle declares will affect an audience when the tragic hero is en- 
tirely innocent, but a different feeling, more akin to fear, fear that 
the same fate can befall us, all circumstances being equal. This is 
the kind of fear which Lessing thought was the emotion tragedy should 
arouse (Hamburgische Dramaturgie, |\xxiv, LM, x, 102) and of which 
Diderot gave a vivid description: ‘“‘O poétes dramatiques! |’applaudis- 
sement vrai que vous devez vous proposer d’obtenir...c’est de 
mettre un peuple comme 4a la géne. Alors les esprits seront troublés, 
incertains, flottants, éperdus” (Assézat-Tourneux, vir, 314). It suited 
the purpose of the social message in Emilia Galotti particularly well, 
for it prevented the sting of that message from being dissolved in a 
flood of easy tears. No deep, melancholy lyre tone ends this tragedy: 
it closes on a shrill note of injustice, shame, and despair. 

The social implications of Emilia Galotti are broad and philosophi- 
cal. Lessing was of course not inveighing against one particular 
abuse of princes, the selection of pretty bourgeois maidens for their 
mistresses. The sensational plot material only served to give dramatic 
and tragic emphasis to the every-day degradation of the majority of 
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commoners in Germany and elsewhere. In Odoardo we have the proto- 
type of the whole middle class which has recognized that it is the 
moral and economic backbone of the country and has industriously 
built up a respectable society as far as possible from the sphere of the 
dissolute courts. Still it is subject to the whims and excesses of an old- 
fashioned aristocracy and an antiquated governmental system wherein 
preferment has the advantage over legal rights. Pusillanimity and 
ingrained respect for authority, bashfulness in the presence of princely 
pomp keep the intrinsically powerful middle class paralyzed, and 
an ant-hill moral code calls this impotence a virtue. Lessing’s tragedy 
fires a broadside at the passive bourgeois psychology. It reduces the 
principle of Gelassenheit to an absurdity“ and demonstrates that in the 
last analysis it is not a virtue at all—for who could call Odoardo’s 
action truly virtuous? Thus there is in the play a clear appeal, or 
rather demand, to the stronger and better class for a new psychology 
of self-assertion. Unlike the social dramas of the Naturalists in the 
nineteenth century Emilia Galotti does not plead for humanitarian 
aid for the helpless. Unlike the dramas of Siurm und Drang it does not 
carp at specific abuses. More ominously and subtly it aims at the 
whole spiritual regeneration and awakening of a sleeping giant. 
Here and there in the printed reviews and comments one can 
find a hint of contemporary reactions to the inner meaning of Lessing’s 
drama. Audiences must have felt unsatisfied at the end of a perform- 
ance, since they had to leave the theater with their emotions excited 
rather than purged. The provocative message of the tragedy had 
stirred them up, but they would have preferred to have been quieted 
again before departing. In 1780 there was still talk of a sequel; a 
report from Hamburg, very likely garbled, stated that Lessing had 
promised to deliver such a sequel in a few weeks (Braun, m1, 268). 
Most critics of the day stayed carefully away from a discussion of 
what Emilia signified, but some timidly assured their readers that 
Lessing meant no insult to princes: “Der ganze Tadel fallt auf den 
zuriick, der das Triebrad fiihrt: alles gehissige Licht fallt auf Mari- 
nelli” (Braun, m1, 84). Not all courteously minced words in that fashion. 
An anonymous reviewer of 1780 spoke plainly enough: “‘Das Trauer- 
spiel Emilia Galoiti ist beiSende Satire auf die Grofen, die sich der 
Wollust ergeben, und sich von boshaften, niedertrachtigen Menschen 
beherrschen lassen” (Braun, 11, 281). This was, to be sure, only a part 


‘4 F, Briiggemann, “‘Lessings Biirgerdramen,”’ p. 101. 
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of the whole truth. In general, Lessing’s audience in the eighteenth 
century was not ready to absorb the full impact of Emilia’s underlying 
thought. The society which Mehring scornfully describes as a “‘lang- 
weilig-liederliche Philisterwelt’’’ could not be made more than vaguely 
disturbed and indecisively restless. Revolution was for the French, 
not the Germans. 

In the second collection of his Briefe zu Beférderung der Humanitdt 
(1793, no. 37) Herder evaluates Emilia Galoiti in a way that probably 
expresses with accuracy also the sentiments of his compatriots. The 
review is a wondrous mixture of correct and false impressions. 
“Niemand wird unverschimt genug sein... das Stiick eine Satire 
auf die Prinzen zu nennen,’’ Herder begins, and he is right, insofar 
as Emilia is on a higher plane than satire. But his next statement, 
which concerns the portrayal of Prince Hettore, betrays willful self- 
deception. Herder cannot believe that Lessing, or any good German, 
would call the principle of absolutism into question: “Auch ist sein 
Stand, seine Wiirde, selbst sein persénlicher Charakter in allem zart 
gehalten, und mit wahrer Freundlichkeit geschont.”’ Nevertheless, he 
is aware of Odoardo’s tragic fault and of its connection with the 
catastrophe. Emilia’s death is “lehrreich,”’ and the father’s action is 
not laudable—‘“‘nichts weniger!’’ Herder realizes the fatal incapability 
of the middle class to cope with the court: “Der Alte hat eben so 
wohl, als das erschrockene Madchen in der betiubenden Hofluft 
den Kopf verloren ...”’ But his application of the moral is depres- 
singly perverse: “‘...eben diese Verwirrung, die Gefahr solcher 
Charaktere in solcher Nahe wollte der Dichter schildern.’”* In other 
words, let the bourgeoisie beware and keep a still safer distance from 
the redoubtable ruling class. 

Yet Herder, too, bears witness to the uneasy sense of shock and 
fear which every spectator carried home with him. Lessing had to be 
satisfied with that. Truly he never expected a great deal. Possibly 
he thought of Emilia as he did of Nathan, that it was enough, if out 
of every thousand one understood (LM, xvi, 314). 

ROBERT R. HEITNER 
Washington Universily 
‘6 Franz Mehring, Die Lessing-Legende (Stuttgart, 1893), p. 351. 


6 Herders simmiliche Werke, ed. Bernhard Suphan (Berlin, 1877-1913), xvu, 
182-88. 
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THE AUDIENCE-PARTICIPATION EPISODE 
IN JOHAN JOHAN 


APPARENTLY unconscious of its importance in the early history of 
English comedy, A Mery Play Betwene Johan Johan the husbande / T yb 
his wyfe / & syr Jhan the preest develops merrily through the hus- 
band’s disgruntled soliloquy about his shrewish and libidinous wife, 
her advent on the scene and reassertion of superiority, and her 
insistence that the cuckold bear a personal invitation to dinner to 
her clerical lover. Before leaving on his errand, Johan Johan asks that 
the table be “‘set and layde.” In the subsequent twenty-four lines 
(lines 241-64), Johan Johan, or Tyb, or both, address certain mem- 
bers of the audience, the husband is twice assigned two speeches in 
succession, and both players are assigned speeches completely in- 
consistent with their roles. The action of this problematic episode 
concerns the removal by one of the players, preparatory to departing, 
of his or her “gown,” and the search for a place to put it. It is finally 
given to one of the audience to hold. 

The earliest edition of the interlude, attributed generally to John 
Heywood, was printed by William Rastell in 1533. Rastell’s edition 
is the source for all subsequent editions of the work. (Two copies are 
extant.) The confusions alluded to above are apparent from a reading 
of the passage in question in the Rastell text: 

Tyb. Than go to brynge the trestels hyther 241 
Jhan. Abyde a whyle / let me put of my gown 
But yet I am afrayde to lay it down 
For I fere it shalbe sone stolen 
And yet it may lye safe ynough unstolen 245 
It may lye well here and I lyst 
But by cokkis soule here hath a dogge pyst 
And if I shulde lay it on the harth bare 
It myght hap to be burned or I were ware 
Therfore I pray you take ye the payne 250 
To kepe my gowne tyll I come agayne 
Jhan. But yet he shall not haue it by my fay 
He is so nere the dore he myght ron away 
But bycause that ye be trusty and sure 
Ye shall kepe it and it be your pleasure 255 
And bycause it is arayde at the skyrt 
Whyle ye do nothyng skrape of the dyrt 
Tyb. Lo nowe am I redy to go to syr Johan 
And byd hym come as fast as he can 
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Jhan. Ye do so without ony taryeng 260 
But I say harke / thou hast forgot one thyng 
Set up the table / and that by and by 
Nowe go thy ways 
Jhan. I go shortly 
But se your candelstykkis be not out of the way.! 264 


The errors committed by Rastell in composing his text are obvi- 





ous. On each of two occasions (at lines 242 and 252 and again at lines y 
260 and 262 1/2) Johan Johan is cited twice in succession as the C 
speaker. Also, Tyb speaks lines that one would expect from Johan c 
Johan (lines 258-59), and he lines that seem to belong to his wife y 
(lines 260-62 1/2). ( 
Rastell’s errors have caused great confusion among modern :; 
editors of the play. The two principal revisions of the defective epi- 
sode have been made by Joseph Quincy Adams and Alfred W. Pollard. ( 
All subsequent editors have based their treatments of the passage on 
Adams’ or on Pollard’s edition. Adams revised the episode as follows: | 
Tyb. Than go to, brynge the trestels hyther. 241 
Johan. Abydea whyle, let me put of my gown! 


But yet I am afrayde to lay it down, 
For I fere it shal be sone stolen. 
And yet it may lye safe ynough unstolen. 245 
It may lye well here, and I lyst,— 
But, by cokkis soule, here hath a dogge pyst! 
And if I shulde lay it on the harth bare, 
It myght hap to be burned or I were ware. 
[To one of the audience.] 
Therfore I pray you take ye the payne 250 
To kepe my gowne tyll I come agayne. 
{Saatches it back.]| 
But yet he shall not have it, by my fay; 
He is so nere the dore he myght ron away. 
[To another one of the audience.| 
But bycause that ye be trusty and sure, 
Ye shall kepe it, and it be your pleasure; 25 
And bycause it is arrayde at the skyrt, 
Whyle ye do nothyng, skrape of the dyrt. 
[He turns to his wife.| 
Lo, nowe am I redy to go to Syr Johan, 
And byd hym come as fast as he can. 
[Tyb.] Ye, do so without ony taryeng. 260 
[As he reaches the door she calls him back.| 


wn 


1 John Heywood, John John the husband, T yb his wife, and Sir John the priest (Lon- 
don: The Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1909). 
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But, I say, harke! thou hast forgot one thyng: 
Set up the table, and that by and by. 
[Johan returns and sets the boards on the trestles.| 
Nowe go thy ways. 
Johan. I go shortly; 
But se your candelstykkis be not out of the way.’ 264 


Adams’ version corrects the incongruities of speech and speaker 
which exist in Rastell, and his giving Johan Johan one long speech 
of the “debat” type is not inconsistent with either Heywood’s work 
or the literature of the period. However, in giving the husband lines 
242 through 259, he is forced to eliminate two citations of speakers 
(at lines 252 and 258), and therefore to assume that these citations 
were erroneously included by Rastell in his text. 

Though one might expect (and can find) citations omitied errone- 
ously, it is highly unlikely that a printer would mistakenly set up 
individual words out in the margin when none were called for, and 
by sheerest accident set them up at excellent places for a change of speaker. 
Though Adams’ edition of the play is dramatically more consistent 
than Rastell’s, it probably does not correct Rastell’s errors, and there- 
fore is probably further from the true reading of the author’s original 
manuscript. 

The treatment of the audience-participation episode by the other 
principal editor of the play, Alfred W. Pollard, is very different from 
that by Adams: 

Tyb. Than go to, brynge the trestels hyther. 241 
Abyde a whyle, let me put of my gown! 
But yet I am afrayde to lay it down, 
For I fere it shal be sone stolen. 
[Johan.] And yet it may lye safe ynough unstolen. 245 
[Tyb.] It may lye well here, and I lyst,— 
But, by cokkis soule, here hath a dogge pyst; 
And if I shulde lay it on the harth bare, 
It myght hap to be burned, or I were ware, 
Therfore I pray you, take ye the payne 250 
To kepe my gowne tyll I come agayne. 
But yet he shall not have it, by my fay, 
He is so nere the dore, he myght ron away; 
But bycause that ye be trusty and sure 
Ye shall kepe it, and it be your pleasure; 255 
And bycause it is arrayde at the skyrt, 
Whyle ye do nothyng, skrape of the dyrt. 


2 Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, ed. Joseph Quincy Adams (Boston, 1924), pp. 
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[Johan.] Lo, nowe am I redy to go to Syr Jhan, 
And byd hym come as fast as he can. 
{Tyb.] Ye, do so without ony taryeng. 260 
But I say, harke! thou hast forgot one thing; 
Set up the table, and that by and by. 
Nowe go thy ways. 
[Johan.] I go shortly; 
But se your candelstykkis be not out of the way.’ 264 


Pollard’s version of the episode is also dramatically consistent. 
However, if Rastell’s edition bears any reasonable resemblance to 
the author’s text, then Pollard’s reading of the passage certainly does 
not, for he agrees with Rastell in the assignment of only one line of the 
disputed portion—line 245. In achieving internal consistency, he has 
gone too far from Rastell’s edition to claim resemblance to the episode 
as it was actually written, for there is no reason to believe that Rastell 
had only one line correctly assigned in the whole passage. 

That Rastell did commit errors is clear, nevertheless. There are 
three possible types of error of which he may have been guilty. In 
order of seriousness, the types are: 


1) The mere confusion of players’ names, substituting ‘““Tyb”’ 
for ‘‘Jhan,” or vice versa. 

2) The inclusion of extra citations of players or the omission of 
citations. (Related to this is the incorrect apportionment of 
speeches caused by the inaccurate inclusion or omission of 
citations.) 

3) The omission of speeches by Tyb at lines 251 and 262 1/2. 


Both editors seem to agree that Rastell’s errors are not of the 
third type, and they seem justified in this, for there is no hint of dis- 
continuity between lines 251 and 252 or between the two halves of 
line 263. 

Adams’ revisions are based on the belief that Rastell’s errors are 
chiefly of the second type, more specifically that Rastell’s edition 
contains superfluous citations. Thus a citation to Johan Johan at 
line 252 and one to Tyb at line 258 are removed. The elimination of 
the “Tyb” at line 258 has the same effect as correcting an error of the 
first type. Adams goes on to make such a correction by changing the 
citation at line 260 from “Jhan” to ““Tyb.” 

Pollard seems to have acted from the belief that Rastell made 


3 John Heywood, Johan Johan, ed. Alfred W. Pollard, in Representative English 
Comedies, ed. Charles Mills Gayley (New York, 1930), 1, 72-73. 
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many errors of both the first and second types. He adds citations at 
lines 245 and 246, eliminates a citation at line 252 and changes every 
other of Rastell’s citations throughout the passage from one player 
to the other. It has been mentioned that Pollard agrees with Rastell 
regarding the speaker of only one line (line 245). However, he does not 
agree with even one of Rastell’s citations throughout the ambiguous 
passage. 

It is clear that the principal editors of the play, in an effort to 
restore sense to the reading of the confused passage, have produced 
versions of it which can claim little authenticity. They have both 
assumed that Rastell committed errors of a type or to an extent that 
is more than unlikely. Neither has been able to revise the passage on 
the basis of the most logical assumption to be made; that Rastell’s 
errors were of the simplest, least serious and most easily committed 
type—the first. I believe that such a revision can be made, that it 
would require only two changes, of the first type, in Rastell’s text, 
and that it would result in more effective drama than the versions 
of Adams and Pollard. 

My version of the disputed passage is based on the nature of its 
dramatic situation. The whole episode is based on a clever little audi- 
ence-participation device, completely unrelated to the main action 
of the play, but clearly in keeping with the intimate nature of inter- 
lude production. It is reasonable to conjecture that both players were 
brought into the contact with the audience, and not merely Johan 
Johan (according to Rastell and Adams) or Tyb (according to 
Pollard), for that would have been the most effective dramatic 
exploitation of the device. With this conjecture as a premise, one may 
merely substitute ““Tyb” for Rastell’s “Jhan” at line 252 to produce 
a completely consistent reading and thereby confirm the conjecture. 
The remainder of the passage is corrected by eliminating another error 
of the first type through the transposing of “‘Tyb” and “Jhan’”’ at 
lines 258 and 260. While the first alteration is justified by the audi- 
ence-participation action, this second is clearly required by the 
sense of the play and the nature of the characters. (A previous trans- 
position of citations in the Rastell edition was required at lines 202 
and 203, and was made by both Adams and Pollard.) My version of 
the episode, with the two alterations I make upon Rastell’s edition 
and with interpolated stage directions, reads as follows: 


Tyb. Than go to brynge the trestels hyther 241 
Jhan. Abyde a whyle / let me put of my gown 














Sultan 


[He removes his outer garment.| 
But yet I am afrayde to lay it down 
For I fere it shalbe sone stolen 
And yet it may lye safe ynough unstolen 245 
[He searches for a place to put the garment.| 
It may lye well here and I lyst 
But by cokkis soule here hath a dogge pyst 
And if I shulde lay it on the harth bare 
It myght hap to be burned or I were ware 
[He turns to a member of the audience.| 
Therfore I pray you take ye the payne 250 
To kepe my gowne tyll I come agayne 
[T yb approaches and seizes the garment from Johan Johan.| 
[Tyb.] But yet he shall not haue it by my fay 
He is so nere the dore he myght ron away 
But bycause that ye be trusty and sure 
[She gives it to another member of the audience.] 
Ye shall kepe it and it be your pleasure 25 
And bycause it is arayde at the skyrt 
Whayle ye do nothyng skrape of the dyrt 
[Johan Johan brings up the trestles.| 
[Johan.] Lo nowe am I redy to go to syr Johan 
And byd hym come as fast as he can 
[Tyb.] Ye do so without ony taryeng 260 
[He turns to go.] 
But I say harke / thou hast forgot one thyng 
Set up the table / and that by and by 
[He gets the table boards and places them on the trestles.| 
Nowe go thy ways 
Jhan. I go shortly 
But se your candelstykkis be not out of the way 264 


wn 


Both my alterations are of the slightest type, a change in the 
name of the speaker. That they and the reasoning behind them are 
correct is perhaps further established by the fact that, if one were 
to take Rastell’s edition and arbitrarily change the order of citations 
in the passage under discussion from Tyb-Jhan-Jhan-Tyb-Jhan-Jhan 
to the normal one in dramatic dialogue of Tyb-Jhan-Tyb-Jhan-Tyb- 
Jhan, and change nothing else, the result would be an exact duplica- 
tion of the version deduced rationally from the considerations dis- 
cussed above. 

Rastell’s errors were of a simple nature. His modern editors failed 
to discover them because they failed to consider the dialogue of the 
audience-participation episode in relation to its action. They therefore 
produced versions of the episode which, though internally consistent, 
were based on extensive revisions of Rastell’s (supposedly extensively 
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erroneous) text. Because it is possible to render a completely consist- 
ent and dramatically effective reading of the episode by changing 
Rastell’s version only slightly, with strong validation to support both 
changes, and because on the basis of the successful revisions it may 
be said that Rastell’s errors were slight and of a common order, 1 
suggest that the passage in the Rastell edition closely resembles the 
lost original text of the play, and the readings of Adams and Pollard 
are inauthentic. I further suggest that Rastell’s slight deviations from 
the original are corrected in my version of the episode. 
STANLEY SULTAN 


Yale University 











THE MORALITE OF THE NUN’S PRIEST’S SERMON 


SINCE 1898, when Miss Kate Petersen in her study On the Sources of 
the Nonne Prestes Tale argued for Chaucer’s familiarity with the 
Lectiones of Robert Holkot, nothing more adequate has been offered, 
according to Professor Hulbert, to explain the “‘sermonistic develop- 
ment”’ of the tale. Recent studies have investigated Chaucer’s origi- 
nal treatment of accepted sources and, in line with an unquestioned 
tradition, have interpreted the priest’s warning against reccheleshed 
without stressing its pointed religious significance. That warning, 
reafirming the intent of the poem as a sermon, 

Lo, swich it is for to be recchelees 

And necligent, and truste on flaterye. 

But ye that holden this tale a folye, 

As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, 

Taketh the moralite, goode men, (vu 3436-40) 


must, however, mean more, for the adjectives recchelees and necligent, 
carrying the sense of “responsible and inexcusable neglect of duty, 
especially religious duty or regulation,’”” suggest in Chauntecleer a 
soul fallen once in temptation but saved subsequently when proved 
alert. Although neglect of moral obligation is discussed summarily 
in the Parson’s Tale,’ it must mean for the Nun’s Priest something 
more specific—the offense defined under sloth in the Book of Vices 
and Virtues: “‘After pat comep rechelessched, for who-so dop vntrew- 
ely, it is no wondre pou; he do rechelesly; for pat is a vice pat followep 
al pe world now-a-dayes, who-so takep good kepe, for per bep ri3t 
fewe men pat bisily and tentely dop pat pey bep holde to God and to 
here neizebour.’* Chaucer’s tale, this study will attempt to show, is 
a sermon on alertness to moral obligation; the key to the moralile 
is hidden in the identification of Chauntecleer as any holy man and 
Daun Russell as heretic and devil. 

This role for the fox is well known not only in medieval iconog- 
raphy but also in literature, chiefly the bestiaries, Latin fables and 

' On the Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale, Radcliffe College Monographs No. 10 
(Boston, 1898); James R. Hulbert, “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” The Sources and Ana- 
logues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, edd. W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster (Chi- 
cago, 1941), p. 646; see also J. Burke Severs, ‘““Chaucer’s Originality in the ‘Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale’,”” SP, x~u1 (1946), 22-41. 

? Oliver Farrar Emerson, Chaucer Essays and Studies (Cleveland, 1929), p. 52. 

3 x (1) 709-710. All references to Chaucer are based on Professor F. N. Robinson’s 
The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston and New York, 1933). 


* The Book of Vices and Virtues, ed. W. Nelson Francis, Early English Text Society, 
o. s. No. 217 (London, 1942), p. 28. 
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Scriptural exegesis, with which bestiary characterizations agree. 
Chaucer, of course, knew the bestiaries and, in fact, refers to one in 
the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, where Chauntecleer 


Soong murier than the mermayde in the see; 
For Physiologus seith sikerly 
How that they syngen wel and myrily. (vm 3270-72) 


In ecclesiastical architecture as well he must have seen conventional 
animals taken not only from the beast-epic but also from the bestiaries. 
Although such animals 


were derived almost exclusively from the cycle of Reynard’s adventures. . 
it is not probable that they would have ever found admission to Church 
edifice or have served to decorate ecclesiastical architecture, if the Physiologus 
had not furnished a precedent and justified the intrusion. In the footsteps of 
the fabulous fauna and mythical monstrosities of the Physiologus and the 
bestiaries, as they were led along by exegetical threads of the slenderest 
and flimsiest sort into the innermost sanctuary, followed by the whole lively 
and noisy pack of Reynard and his companions, who soon took possession 
of the chancel, the chapels and the pulpit, and finally overran the entire 
building, nestling in capitals, creeping over cornices, squatting on balustrades, 
peeping out of illuminated windows, peering over portals, and grimacing as 
gargoyles from the roof.5 


The fox so represented, then, would apparently be only the common- 
place which E. K. Chambers contemplates in the fifteenth century 
fox story preserved in Cambridge University MS Ee. I2 and attributed 
to the Franciscan James Ryman; describing this unfinished poem as a 
“humorous fabliau,” he remarks on the possibility of its composition 
“with a view to turning the Fox into an analogue of Satan.’ In 
certain Latin fables current in the middle ages, the fox is the devil 
or a deceiver, the equivalent of a heretic.” On the assumption, then, 
that the fox in the bestiary may explain his clerical counterpart in 
the fables—and Chaucer’s would thus be one of a long line of moral 
tales—an examination of the bestiary fox and his antecedents seems 
advisable. 


5 Edward Payson Evans, Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture (New 
York, 1896), pp. 229-230. 

6 E. K. Chambers, English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages, Oxford His- 
tory of English Literature, Vol. m, Pt. 2 (Oxford, 1945), p. 96. For an edition of the 
poem, see J. Zupitza, “Die Gedichte des Franziskaners Jakob Ryman,” Archiv fiir das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, UXxx1x (1892), 285-286. 

7 For a collection of such fables, see Léopold Hervieux, Les Fabulistes latins depuis 
le siécle d’ Auguste jusqu’d la fin du moyen age (Paris, 1883-1884), mu, 609-10; 622-23; 
629; 644; 762-63. 
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In the Middle English bestiary preserved in Arundel MS 292, the 

fox is so represented that he stands for both human deceiver and 

devil :® 

De deuel is tus Se [fox] ilik 

mid iuele breides and wid swik; 

and man al so Se foxes name 

arn worde to hauen same; 

for who so seied oder god, 

and Senked iuel on his mod, 

fox he is and fend iwis, 

de boc ne leged nogt of Bis; 

So was herodes fox and flerd, 

do crist kam in-to Sis middel-erd, 

he seide he wulde him leue on, 

and Sogte he wulde him fordon. (vv. 444-455) 


But in the longer bestiary attributed to Theobald, abbot of Monte 
Cassino from 1022 to 1035, and mentioned by Professor Robinson 
(page 861), he receives a duplam figuram and at a point in the allegory 
may be read simultaneously as both devil and heretic; since the prose 
interpretation following the metrica! passage says /egantur partes 
simul, the fox is the devil and heretic whenever he stands for man 
intentionally deceiving another, as Herod deceived Christ. The follow- 
ing points about the fox are most important (pages 22-25): 1) he 
plays dead to recall the devil—dead in fact since his fall and consid- 
ered as the introducer of death to man; 2) he is skilled in feints, com- 
parable to human deceits; 3) he equals the most egregious deceiver 
of all, Herod, who deceived Christ. 

The mention of Herod in both bestiaries reveals at once a Scrip- 
tural basis for the comparison. In Luke xiii: 31-32, Christ compares 
Herod to a fox: “In ipsa die accesserunt quidem pharisaeorum illi: 
Exi et vade hinc, quia Herodes vult occidere. Et ait illis: Ite et dicite 
vulpt ili: Ecce eicio daemonia et sanitates perficio hodie et cras et 
tertia die consummor.”’ That the fox early came to stand for both 
devil and heretic is clear from a passage in Rabanus Maurus, which 
synthesizes for the early ninth century Biblical commentary on this 
text and on others mentioning the fox: 


5 An Old English Miscellany containing a Bestiary, Kentish Sermons, Proverbs of 
Alfred, Religious Poems of the Thirteenth Century, ed. Richard Morris, Early English 
Text Society, o. s. No. 49 (London, 1872). The Latin bestiary attributed to Bishop 
Theobald is available with translation in Physiologus, A Metrical Bestiary of Twelve 
Chapters by Bishop Theobald, tr. Alan Wood Rendell (London, 1928). 
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Vulpes dicta, quasi volupes. Est enim volubilibus pedibus, et nunquam rectis 
itineribus, sed tortuosis anfractibus currit: fraudulentum animal insidiisque 
decipiens. Nam dum non habuerit escam fingit mortem, sicque descendentes 
quasi ad cadaver aves rapit et devorat. Vulpes enim mystice diabolum 
dolosum, vel haereticum callidum, sive peccatorem hominem significat. Unde 
de Herode Dominus ait in Evangelio: Ite, dicite vulpi illi (Luc. xm). Et alibi: 
Vulpes, inquit, foveas habeant: et volucres caeli nidos (Matth. vi11); in vulpibus 
haereticos, et in volucribus coeli malignos spiritus exprimens, qui in pectori- 
bus humanis sibi latibula quaerunt, ubi suggestiones suas perversas interse- 
rant, et voluntates suas pessimas expleant. Item vulpes diabolus vel daemones, 
ut in psalmo: Tradentur in manus gladii, partes vulpium erunt (Psal. txt). 
Et in Jeremia: Propter montem Sion quia disperiit (Tren. v). Vulpes ambu- 
laverunt in eo. Vulpes, haeretici in Cantici Canticorum: Capite nobis vulpes 
pusillas exterminantes vineas (Cant. 11), id est, plebes fidelium. Et in libro 
Judicum de Samson dicitur: A pprehendit trecentas vulpes, et ligavit faculas in 
caudis eorum (Jud. XV).° 


Thus the fox is described in his two roles by Rabanus Maurus, who 
is quoted because he summarizes conveniently what can be found in 
various commentators from earliest Christian times. When the two 
roles first merge is uncertain, for St. Clement of Alexandria,’ St. 
Augustine and Honorius of Autun," to mention a few, seem more 
concerned with the interpretation of the fox as a deceiver or heretic: 
St. Ambrose, St. Hilary, bishop of Poitiers and Hugh of St. Victor” 
equate him with the devil; both traditions, of course, are preoccupied 
with some or all of the same passages in Scriptures quoted above by 
Rabanus Maurus. 

Although, unlike the fox, the cock receives no place in the bestiar- 
ies, he too symbolizes something in Hugh of St. Victor, who, following 
St. Gregory, sees in the barnyard animal a reminder for the Christian 
churchman. Just as the cock knows the hours of the night and crows 
accordingly, so the preacher ought to discern degrees of moral dark- 
ness and discreetly adapt his warnings: 
sanctus quisque praedicator prius in auditoribus suis qualitatem vitae con- 
siderat et tunc demum ad erudiendum congruam vocem praedicationis format. 
Quasi enim horas noctis discernere est peccatorum merita dijudicare, quasi 
horas noctis discernere est actionum tenebras apta increpationis voce corri- 
pere. Gallo itaque intelligentia desuper tribuitur, quia doctori veritatis 
discretionis virtus ut noverit, quibus, quid, quando, vel quomodo inferat, 
divinitus ministrantur (col. 33). 


® Migne, ed. Patrologia Latina, cx1, col. 225. 

10 Migne, ed. Patrologia Graeca, vim, cols. 1242-43. 

"| Patrologia Latina, xxxvut, cols. 1040-41; c_xxmt, col. 394. 

12 Patrologia Latina, xv, cols. 1707-08; rx, col. 406; ctxxvu, col. 59. 
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In the cock’s habit of beating his wings and striking himself, he sees 
nature’s plan to awaken the watchman of the night, which, he says, 
prelates of the Church would do well to observe: 

Potest etiam de gallo dici, quod sunt quidam Ecclesiae prelati, quibus a Deo 
intelligentia datur; nec tamen juxta intelligentiam a Deo sibi datam aliquid 
operantur. Non seipsos alis excitant, nec alios monent, ut ad bene operandum 
surgant. Seipsos amant, et sic otio et voluptati vacant. Horas noctis sicut 
gallus non annuntiant, quia culpas delinquentium non accusant. Confessionis 
et poenitentiae districtionem non attendunt, sed in acquirendis rebus transi- 
toriis intelligentiam a Deo sibi datam ponunt. Animarum lucra quaerere 
nolunt, ea tamen, quae ad delectationem carnis pertineant, tota mente 
quaerunt. Sunt et alii nimis simplices, et illitterati, qui quasi gallus sedent in 
pertica regiminis, id est in cathedra praelationis locum occupant, et tamen 
officium divinae legis ignorant. Sedent, et tacent, et seipsos pascunt, nec 
gregem sibi commissum ad pascua aeternae viriditatis ducunt. Et hic igitur, 
cui intelligentia datur, nec populo verbum Dei praedicat, et hic qui tacet, 
quia nescit quid dicat, uterque caveat, ne quasi gallus de pertica cadat (col. 
35). 

Two groups of prelates are included thus in his commentary: 1) those 
who have the intelligence to discharge their duties, but do not because 
they are occupied with pleasures of the flesh; 2) those who are ignorant 
of their pastoral duties. 

Although the alertness of the cock underlies the familiar passage 
from the Book of Job (xxxviii: 36)—“‘Quis posuit in visceribus hominis 
sapientiam, vel quis dedit gallo intelligentiam?’’—yet the Scriptural 
cock arises in the Gospels, as Christ says to Peter, ‘‘Amen dico vobis 
quia in hac nocte, antequam gallus cantet, ter me negabis.”’ St. 
Ambrose, interpreting Matthew xxvi: 34, says that it is not an acci- 
dent that Peter sees the truth after the cock crew. “Quod non for- 
tuito accidisse, sed ex sententia Domini lectio docet,” and then he 
goes on to cite the Gospel: ‘‘Idem tamen post galli cantum fit fortior, 
et jam dignus quem Christus aspicit; oculi enim Domini super justos.”’ 

The Oxford Dictionary, in fact, preserves this meaning of cock 
(substantive, 11, 6): ‘One who arouses slumberers, a watchman of the 
night: applied to ministers of religion.’”” The cock thus described as 
a symbol of alertness and the fox as heretic and devil advise a reread- 
ing of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale in the light of an established tradition 
of seeing universal nature existing in a single image. Our purpose 
remains to find in the tale a doctrinal idea befitting in seriousness the 
teller, who as a priest must relate, according to his own warning, 
something more than a story “‘of a fox, or of a cok and hen.” 
Chaucer’s passage introducing an alert Chauntecleer is striking: 
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In al the land of crowyng nas his peer. 

His voys was murier than the murie orgon 

On messe-days that in the chirche gon. 

Wel sikerer was his crowyng in his logge 

Than is a clokke or an abbey orlogge. 

By nature he knew ech ascensioun 

Of the equynoxial in thilke toun; 

For whan degrees fiftene weren ascended, 

Than crew he, that it myghte nat been amended. (vm 2850-58) 


Later, like the cock mentioned by Hugh of St. Victor, Chauntecleer: 


his wynges gan to bete, 
As man that koude his traysoun nat espie, 
So was he ravysshed with his flaterie. (vir 3322-24) 


But, as Mr. Kenneth Sisam™® has shown, these passages are conven- 
tional descriptions paralleled even in Pliny, who is struck by the 
intelligence of the watchman and astronomer of the barnyard: 


Proxime gloriam sentiunt et hi nostri vigiles nocturni quos excitandis in opera 
mortalibus rumpendoque somno natura genuit. norunt sidera et ternas 
distinguunt horas interdiu cantu, cum sole eunt cubitum, quartaque cas- 
trensi vigilia ad curas laboremque revocant nec solis ortum incautis patiuntur 
obrepere, diemque venientem nuntiant cantu, ipsum vero cantum plausu 
laterum.™ 


Pliny then compares the cock to a lion—Chauntecleer looks like a 
grym leoun (vit 3179)—and then to a prince, recalling Chauntecleer, 
“Thus roial, as a prince is in his halle” (vir 3184): 


dimicatione paritur hoc inter ipsos, velut ideo tela agnata cruribus suis intel- 
ligentium, nec finis saepe nisi commorientibus. quod si palma contigit, statim 
in victoria canunt seque ipsi principes testantur; victus occultatur silens 
aegreque servitium patitur. et plebs tamen aeque superba graditur ardua 
cervice, cristis celsa, caelumque sola volucrum aspicit crebra, in sublime 
caudam quoque falcatam erigens. itaque terrori sunt etiam leonibus ferarum 
generosissimis (ibid.) 


If, however, we turn to Daun Russell, something in Chaucer’s 
description suggests more than a mere fox: 


A col-fox, ful of sly iniquitee, 

That in the grove hadde woned yeres three, 
By heigh ymaginacioun forncast, 

The same nyght thurghout the hegges brast 
Into the yerd ther Chauntecleer the faire 


13 The Nun’s Priest’s Tale (Oxford, 1933), p. 33. 
4 Pliny: Natural History, Loeb Classical Library (5 vols., Cambridge, Mass., and 
London, 1944-1950), Bk. X, xxiv. 
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Was wont, and eek his wyves, to repaire; 

And in a bed of wortes stille he lay 

Til it was passed undren of the day, 

Waitynge his tyme on Chauntecleer to falle, 

As gladly doon thise homycides alle 

That in await liggen to mordre men. (vit 3215-25) 


Chaucer uses significant language to describe Daun Russell. First, 
he is the col-fox, ‘“‘coal fox,” recalling the Prince of Darkness." Like 
the devil he is ful of sly iniquitee; to call him a murderer, however, 
is merely in line with the mock-heroic style of the poem. As the fox 
stalks his prey just as slyly as the devil, his movements are known by 
heigh ymaginacioun, “‘divine foreknowledge’’: the discussion of fore- 
knowledge and predestination, following immediately (vir 3234-50), 
not only provides suspense, but also gives the animal tale a cosmic 
setting. During this discussion, the fox lies ful low, in the manner of 
the devil, until he is discovered. When Chauntecleer prepares to flee 
his contrary, about whom he has already dreamed evil, Daun Russell 
attempts to allay his fears and in an ironical passage reveals his true 
identity: 
“Gentil sire, allas! wher wol ye gon? 

Be ye affrayed of me that am youre freend? 

Now, certes, J were worse than a feend, 

If I to yow wolde harm or vilenye!” (vir 3284-87) 


As in the bestiaries, the fox here is no sooner presented in the role 
of devil than he becomes a heretic. The transition is an easy one in 
the light of the significatio of the Latin Physiologus mentioned earlier. 
Now, though bestiaries compare him to Herod, Chaucer fresh from 
reading Geoffrey of Vinsauf develops him rhetorically, to suit his 
mock-heroic purpose, into another Judas Iscariot, another Ganelon 
and another Sinon: 


O false mordrour, lurkynge in thy den! 

O newe Scariot, newe Genylon, 

False dissymulor, o Greek Synon, 

That broghtest Troye al outrely to sorwe! (vir 3226-29) 


6 See, for example, E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1904), p. 214; 
Oscar Doering, Christliche Symbole (Freiburg, 1933), p. 96. J. Leslie Hotson, ‘‘Colfax 
vs. Chauntecleer,” PMLA, xxxrx (1924), 762-781, would identify Chauntecleer with 
Chaucer’s contemporary, Nicholas Colfax; but, according to Professor Robinson (p. 
858), the “whole interpretation is extremely conjectural.’’ Morris Palmer Tilley, A 
Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century (Ann 
Arbor, 1950), p. 239, records the interesting proverb: “The Fox may grow gray but 
never good.” 
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From this point to the end of the sermon Daun Russell’s two roles 
are completely fused. He is devil and heretic in his temptation 
speech (vir 3284-321), to which Chauntecleer listens. In the aside 
which interrupts the narrative, intended as a timely affirmation of the 
Nun’s Priest’s leading point, 

Allas! ye lordes, many a fals flatour 

Is in your courtes, and many a losengeour, 

That plesen yow wel moore, by my feith, 

Than he that sothfastnesse unto yow seith. 


Redeth Ecclesiaste of flaterye; 
Beth war, ye lordes, of hir trecherye, (vir 3325-30) 


Chaucer, with Biblical support, repeats the same warning against 
misusers of human speech as is found in the prose exegesis of the 
twelfth century Latin bestiary, which cites (pages 25-26) authorities 
in St. Augustine and St. James. 

Before we examine the temptation scene, we should note that, 
as Chauntecleer stands for any holy man alert to temptation and 
Daun Russell for the tempter, the “‘povre widwe” in whose care 
Chauntecleer lives so peacefully suggests herself as the Church. 
According to St. Ambrose’s treatise on widowhood (P.L., xvi, 3), 
the widow to whom Elias is sent prefigures the Church of Christ. 
Later in this tradition, Isidore sees in the son of the widow of Naim 
the sinner whom Christ restores literally to his mother and figuratively 
to a state of grace within the Church (P.L., txxxim, 128). “Sancta 
ecclesia,” Alcuin points out, “‘in omnibus suis vidua est, a saeculo 
derelicta atque contempta, a Christo autem electa et sponsata (P.L., 
c, 636). The basis of the comparison which so ennobles widowhood 
must, of course, be the high regard shown widows in the early and 
medieval Church. According to St. Augustine (P.L., x1, 429-50), 
widowhood represents a life dedicated to God through conquest of 
the passions. And these, we may note, grievously trouble Chaunte- 
cleer, even after the special revelation to him through a dream, 
which, in the Nun’s Priest’s careful language, is a special warning 
from God “‘of thynges that shul after falle” (viz 3132). 

But as Chauntecleer hearkens to it in the protection of the 
widow’s yeerd, he fails to guard himself against the same passions as 
are conquered in widowhood. On sight of Pertelote, the Nun’s Priest 
says, Chauntecleer is willing to “‘diffye bothe sweven and dreem”’ so 
long as he can enjoy his rights as husband. He does so, we learn 
later, more “for delit than world to multiplye’ (vm 3345) and 
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flagrantly disdains the divine ordinance so elaborately developed in 
the Parson’s Tale [x (1) 904-06]. This, considered under the Parson’s 
third species of adultery—between husband and wife, yet adultery— 
is the subject of Raphael’s warning to Tobias (vi: 17): “Hii namque 
qui conjugium ita suscipiunt ut Deum a se sua mente excludunt et 
suae libidini ita vacent sicut equus et mulus in quibus non est intellec- 
tus habet potestatem daemonium super eos.”’ The result of Chaunte- 
cleer’s sensuality is plain; by setting aside all thoughts of God, he 
surrenders himself to the devil, for he will become so blinded that, 
deprived of reason, he will fall easily on first being tempted. 


In the temptation scene (vir 3282-337), the devil-heretic and 
Chauntecleer, the alert Christian now somewhat blinded, are the 
only two characters left. By this time Pertelote has done her work 
and received the Nun’s Priest’s blessing—Mulier est hominis confusio 
—for urging after Chauntecleer’s dream nothing better than a 
laxatyf and no special caution against the beest lyk an hound. The 
text, in fact, earlier recalls Genesis: 

Wommennes conseils been ful ofte colde; 
Wommennes conseil broghte us first to wo, 


And made Adam fro Paradys to go, 
Ther as he was ful myrie and wel at ese. (vu 3256-59) 


Like Adam, Chauntecleer has listened to his wife’s counsel against 
his own superior judgement. His sin of sensuality has left him blind 
and unable to distinguish between good and evil. In keeping with 
Raphael’s warning to Tobias, when Chauntecleer meets Daun Russell, 
he is at once “ravysshed with his flaterie”’ (vir 3324). Pride precedes 
the fall. Can he sing as well as his renowned father? Of course, and 
when he tries and is mecligent enough to close his eyes, he falls an easy 
prey to his enemy; 

This Chauntecleer stood hye upon his toos, 

Strecchynge his nekke, and heeld his eyen cloos, 

And gan to crowe loude for the nones. 

And daun Russell the fox stirte up atones, 

And by the gargat hente Chauntecleer, 


And on his bak toward the wode hym beer, 
For yet ne was ther no man that hym sewed. (vir 3331-37) 


The climax of the sermon, however, is reached as Chauntecleer rides 
uncomfortably on the fox’s back. Since Christian hope extends to the 
last, the once uxorious Chauntecleer now turns for divine aid against 
an adversary as powerful as Daun Russell, and, with all the alertness 
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of his celebrated nature, he begs help. He knows with Chaucer’s 
Parson that ‘“‘for as muchel as the devil fighteth agayns a man moore 
by queyntise and by sleighte than by strengthe, therfor men shal 
withstonden hym by wit and by resoun and by discrecioun” [x (1) 
733]. So, begging divine help, he devises a plan which shows a return 
of reason: 
“Sire, if that I were as ye, 
Yet sholde I seyn, as wys God helpe me, 


‘Turneth agayn, ye proud cherles alle! 
A verray pestilence upon yow falle!’” (vm 3407-10) 


Whatever the source of the help—pagan ‘“‘Fortune turneth sodeynly” 
—Chauntecleer sees his prayer answered as he gains his freedom by 
sheer alertness. The apothegm which ends the sermon, “Lo, swich it 
is for to be recchelees / And necligent, and trust on flaterye,” serves 
to reaffirm the deeper meaning of flaterye—a diabolical misuse of 
human speech which can lead one to hell if he is slow to meet the 
tempter with a curse as strong as Chauntecleer’s: 
“T shrewe us bothe two. 


And first I shrewe myself, bothe blood and bones, 
If thou bigyle me ofter than ones.” (vi 3426-28) 


The Nun’s Priest is most concerned, to judge from the apothegm, 
with the consequences of moral laxity and the habit of being recchelees, 
which accompanies sensuality. 

His reason for stressing the moralile is understandable if we con- 
sider the relationship of his sermon to another of the Canterbury 
Tales. According to his prologue, that sermon follows directly the 
Monk’s Tale, which the Knight interrupts. The Host then bluntly 
remarks, 

“this Monk he clappeth lowde. 
He spak how Fortune covered with a clowde 
I noot nevere what; and als of a tragedie 
Right now ye herde, and, pardee, no remedie 
It is for to biwaille ne compleyne 
That that is doon, and als it is a peyne, 
As ye han seyde, to heere of hevynesse.” (vir 2781-87) 


Warned to be blithe (vi 2812), this ‘‘sweete preest, this goodly man 
sir John” attempts in his sermon to avoid the heaviness of the tragedies 


6S. B. Hemingway, “‘Chaucer’s Monk and Nun’s Priest,” MLN, xxx (1916), 
479-483, sees in the Nun’s Priest Tale a burlesque of the Monk’s Tale without alluding 
to any doctrinal point which the monk elucidates. 
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and also to correct the impression which the Monk has left—that is, 
when Fortune prevails, “ther nas no remedie” (vm 1993). To stress 
the necessity for alertness, the Nun’s Priest first shows Chauntecleer 
as the victim of sensuality, from which there appears to be no 
escape. Yet, when he reaches the climax of his sermon, he politely 
reminds the Monk that adversity is not beyond remedie. As Chaunte- 
cleer gains his freedom, “Fortune turneth sodeynly”: the Nun’s 
Priest finds in irony a tool suitable for his restrained and pointed 
statement of well-known facts. He would agree with St. Augustine 
that Fortuna is no longer a divinity" entering into human affairs, 
but rather a stubborn vestige of paganism popularly used for want 
of a better word to explain the unfathomable in the divine will: 
“‘unde etiam verba, quae nemo potest auferre a consuetudine loquendi, 
parata sunt, id est, forte, et fortasse, et forsitan, et fortuito” (P.L., 
xxxIv, 571). In Chauntecleer, simply, we see that even the alert 
can fall, yet need not remain fallen, Fortune or no Fortune. 


To reinterpret the Nun’s Priest’s Tale in this way explains better 
its ‘‘sermonistic development” without suggesting a specific source 
which Chaucer might have used. If there was a single source, it must 
have been closer to the patristic tradition that we have hitherto be- 


lieved; whatever it was, Chaucer fitted the tale to its teller. Although 
oure Hooste in the Epilogue seems merely to have enjuyed the “‘Murie 
tale of Chauntecleer,” others familiar with the Nun’s Priest’s jovial 
seriousness must have noticed throughout a Genesis temptation, 
but ending happily. If the modern reader remembers first Chaucer’s 
vivid characters and only later the stern warning, “Lo, swich it is 
for to be recchelees / And necligent, and trust on flaterye,” the reason 
is that today the identity of the cock and fox is almost lost behind 
what Professor Kittredge calls this “preacher’s illustrative anecdote, 
enormously developed until it swallows up the sermon.” 
MORTIMER J. DONOVAN 
Universily of Notre Dame 

17 Edward M. Socola, ““Chaucer’s Development of Fortune in the ‘Monk’s Tale’,” 
JEGP, xurx (1950), 170, shows that the Monk’s “presentation of Fortune in the suc- 
cessive tragedies forms a definite pattern. In the first three tragedies, Fortune has no 
part. In thenext eight, Fortune is shown as an abstraction. In the last six tragedies, For- 
tune emerges as a personal being and is given numerous individualizing qualities.” For a 


discussion of the “general theme of blaming Fortune,” see Howard Rollin Patch, The 
Tradition of Boethius (New York, 1935), pp. 96 ff. 

















DER TAUGENICHTS ANTE PORTAS 
INTERPRETATION EINER EICHENDORFF-STELLE 


Text 


UNTERWEGS erfuhr ich, da% ich nur noch ein paar Meilen von Rom 
wire. Da erschrak ich ordentlich vor Freude. Denn von dem prich- 
tigen Rom hatte ich schon zu Hause als Kind viele wunderbare 
Geschichten gehért, und wenn ich dann an Sonntagnachmittagen vor 
der Miihle im Grase lag und alles ringsum so stille war, da dachte ich 
mir Rom wie die ziehenden Wolken iiber mir, mit wundersamen 
Bergen und Abgriinden am blauen Meere und goldenen Toren und 
hohen, glanzenden Tiirmen, von denen Engel in goldenen Gewandern 
sangen.—Die Nacht war schon wieder lange hereingebrochen, und 
der Mond schien prichtig, als ich endlich auf einem Hiigel aus dem 
Walde heraustrat und auf einmal die Stadt in der Ferne vor mir sah. 
—Das Meer leuchtete von weitem, der Himmel blitzte und funkelte 
untibersehbar mit unzahligen Sternen, darunter lag die heilige Stadt, 
von der man nur einen langen Nebelstreif erkennen konnte, wie ein 
eingeschlafener Léwe auf der stillen Erde, und Berge standen daneben 
wie dunkle Riesen, die ihn bewachten. 

Ich kam nun zuerst auf eine grofe einsame Heide, auf der es so 
grau und still war wie im Grabe. Nur hin und her stand ein altes ver- 
fallenes Gemduer oder ein trockener, wunderbar gewundener Strauch; 
manchmal schwirrten Nachtvégel durch die Luft, und mein eigener 
Schatten strich immerfort lang und dunkel in der Einsamkeit neben 
mir her. Sie sagen, daf hier eine uralte Stadt und die Frau Venus 
begraben liegt und die alten Heiden zuweilen noch aus ihren Grabern 
heraufsteigen und bei stiller Nacht tiber die Heide gehen und die 
Wanderer verwirren. Aber ich ging immer gerade fort und lief mich 
nichts anfechten. Denn die Stadt stieg immer deutlicher und prich- 
tiger vor mir herauf, und die hohen Burgen und Tore und goldenen 
Kuppeln glanzten so herrlich im heilen Mondscheine, als staénden 
wirklich die Engel in goldenen Gewandern auf den Zinnen und 
singen durch die stille Nacht heriiber. 


Analyse 


Wenn wir uns Rat holen bei der Aristotelischen Definition, dann 
erfahren wir, daf alle Kunst nichts anderes sei als Mimesis: dar- 
gestellte Wirklichkeit. Wir, als Kunstbetrachter, hatten also die 
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Aufgabe, die Kunst-Wirklichkeit auf ihren Wirklichkeitscharakter zu 
befragen und die Mittel zu untersuchen, mit denen diese Wirklichkeit 
sich darstellt. Dabei kénnte sich ein fiir Aristoteles und fiir uns 
héchst erstaunliches Resultat ergeben: nimlich dies, daf die ganz 
einmalige Signatur einer besonderen Kunst gerade darin bestehen 
mag, Wirklichkeiten zu entwirklichen, die Dinge nicht darzustellen, 
sondern sie gleichsam in Luft aufzulésen. 

Wir wahlen ein sehr vertrautes Stiick deutscher Prosa, eine Seite 
geliufigster Schullektiire, und wollen nichts anderes tun als uns nach 
der Wirklichkeit umsehen, mit der wir hier vertraut gemacht werden, 
nach den Stilmitteln, mit denen jene Wirklichkeit verwirklicht wird. 
Aber wir sollten uns gleich zu Beginn darauf gefafit machen, daf der 
Dichter der Formel von der dargestellten Wirklichkeit einen Streich 
spielt, da& seine Wirklichkeit von ganz besonderer Art ist, und da 
seine Dar-Stellung einer Weg-Stellung verdachtig ahnlich sieht. 

Die Wirklichkeit in diesem Stiick Eichendorffscher Prosa? Nichts 
einfacher als dies! Der Taugenichts kommt nach Rom. Jedoch—hier 
stock’ ich schon. Der Name der Stadt wird dreimal wiederholt, damit 
also sollte jeder Zweifel behoben sein. Aber wenn der Dichter es auch 
dreimal sagt, kénnen wir ihm glauben? Offenkundig irrt er sich in 
der Geographie. Denn wenn wir uns auch noch abfinden mégen mit 
den “‘wunderbaren Bergen und Abgriinden,” die in Eichendorffs 
Beschreibung zur Topographie Roms gehéren, mit dem “blauen 
Meer” kénnen wir uns unter gar keinen Umstanden abfinden, es sei 
denn, wir waren bereit, mit der Landkarte Italiens ebenso willkiirlich 
umzuspringen wie der Dichter. Wir miissen also hier schon unseren 
ersten Wirklichkeitseindruck korrigieren: der Taugenichts kommt 
nicht nach Rom. Aber wohin kommt er? Was meint er, was meint 
der Dichter, wenn er Rom sagt, da er Rom doch offenkundig nicht 
meint? 

Der Name also ist triigerisch, oder wenn nicht triigerisch, so doch 
vorlaufig, ein Wort nur, das gar nicht bezeichnet, was es zu bezeichnen 
vorgibt, eine Vordergrundskulisse, hinter der ganz andere Land- 
schaften verborgen liegen. Der Text selbst verrat es aufs deutlichste. 
Denn nur am Anfang, nur auf den ersten und vorliufigen Blick, heift 
dieses seltsame Ding: Rom; aus der Ferne nur gewissermafen, aus der 
riumlichen Ferne, als der Taugenichts noch durch ein paar Meilen 
von seinem Ziel getrennt ist, aus der zeitlichen Ferne vergangener 
Kindheitstage, da er gewissen Traumen den Namen Rom gab. Aber 
jetzt, da er sich dem konkreten Gegenstand nihert, geht der Name 
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verloren, und die Bezeichnung, die sich nun einstellt, lautet: die 
Stadt, die heilige Stadt und wiederum die Stadt. In dem Moment, da 
wirklich etwas in sein Blickfeld tritt, ist dieses Etwas nicht mehr die 
einmalige Individualitat Rom, sondern ein Allgemeinstes, ein iiberin- 
dividueller Inbegriff: die Stadt. 

Seltsamer Prozef} einer Annaherung! Wir erwarten doch, etwas zu 
sehen, ein Stiick auSerer Welt, auffindbar im Raume, aufweisbar auf 
jeder Landkarte. Aber vielleicht gibt es hier gar nichts zu sehen; 
vielleicht bleiben die Augen, das primaire Organ unserer Wirklich- 
keitserfassung, geschlossen, damit andere Erlebnis- und Erkenntnis- 
weisen ihren vollen Zauber wirken kénnen, Erlebnisweisen, die von 
der duferen Welt eher wegfiihren, als daf} sie zu ihr hinfiihren. Wan- 
dern wir denn mit dem Taugenichts auf jenes Ziel zu, das der Dichter 
so unbekiimmert und vorliufig Rom nennt? 

Das Wort fallt—und gleich beginnt ein seltsames Verwechslungs- 
spiel der Erlebnisbiihnen. Der Taugenichts erschrickt vor Freude. Der 
Name also, der auf etwas duferlich Sichtbares hinweisen sollte, 
schligt ein—im Innern; anstatt die Fenster aufzustofen in die wirk- 
liche Welt, fiihrt er zu einer Bewegung im fiihlenden Ich; anstatt 
die Augen zu mobilisieren, mobilisiert er das Herz. Das Wort Rom 
klingt auf—und die erste Reaktion des Taugenichts ist eine Aus- 
weichbewegung, eine Flucht gleichsam, aus dem duferen Raum in 
den inneren. Und der Flucht aus dem Raum folgt nun sofort die 
Flucht aus der Zeit. Denn mit dem nachsten Satz schon kehren sich 
die Zeitverhaltnisse um, wir werden in die Vergangenheit zuriickge- 
worfen, und nun sind wir nicht mehr ein paar Stunden vor Rom, 
sondern in der Jugendzeit des Taugenichts, nicht mehr in Erwartung 
dessen, was die nachste Zukunft bringen soll, sondern tief verloren 
in dem Reich der Erinnerung. Ein paar Meilen von Rom—und 
plétzlich sind wir mitten im Kinderland, zu einer Zeit lange bevor die 
Wanderung in die Welt, die Wanderung nach Rom begann. 

Rom ist also gar nichts, was dem Taugenichts, was uns bevorsteht; 
es war schon lange da—im Innern, aus dem es jetzt nur heraufgeholt 
wird. Aber als was war es da? Interessanterweise eben nicht als ein 
Bild, nicht als etwas Sichtbares. Denn es sind nicht Darstellungen, 
die der Knabe von Rom gesehen hat, sondern wunderbare Geschichten 
hat er davon gehért—Rom also nicht als eine Stadt im Raume, mit 
StraZen, Plitzen und Hausern, sondern Rom als ein Miarchen, das 
man erzahlen kann, nicht eine Kontur, die sich den Augen darbietet, 
sondern eine Fabel, ein Stimulus fiir einen Traum, eine Schépfung 
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unserer eigenen Seele, an Sonntagnachmittagen, wenn alles still ist, 
und wir ganz allein sind mit uns, zuriickgezogen in uns und fern von 
der zerstreuten und zerstreuenden Welt. 

Nichts fiihrt nach aufen, alles fiihrt nach innen, nichts hinein in 
die Welt der Bilder, alles hinein in eine bilderlose Welt: Ein paar 
Meilen von Rom fallt das Wort, und das Wort wirft den Taugenichts 
zuriick in die Vergangenheit, in die Er-inner-ung. Aber auch in dieser 
Erinnerung gibt es nichts Sichtbares, sondern nur ein Erzihltes, 
Gesagtes, und dieses Gesagte halt nichts Konkretes fest, sondern 
ebnet nur den Weg in ein noch tieferes Inneres, in den Traum, die 
Phantasie, die Halluzination. Diese Phantasie produziert nun freilich 
Bilder, aber sie tragen nur dazu bei, das Wort Rom, die Geschichte 
Rom vollends zu entwirklichen. Alles gerét nun ins Schweben, verliert 
sich im Vagen, Ungreifbaren, Unsichtbaren. Der Raum als solcher, 
die Kategorie, ohne die eine gegenstindliche Welt nicht gedacht 
werden kann, scheint aufgehoben; denn unten ist plétzlich oben, 
oben ist plétzlich unten. Dieses Sonntagsnachmittags-Rom steht 
nimlich nicht auf dieser Erde gegriindet (und das sollten wir doch 
von jeglicher Stadt verlangen diirfen), sondern es ist als Wolke an 
den Himmel projiziert, es ist also oben, freilich nur fiir einen Augen- 
blick, denn gleich ist es mit Bergen, Abgriinden und blauem Meer auch 
wieder unten. Die Sphiren vertauschen sich, Himmel und Erde 
flieSen ineinander, und damit wird jede Orientierung im wirklichen 
Raum unméglich. 

Es ist aufschlu®reich zu untersuchen, mit welchem Verb der 
Dichter die Erschaffung dieses imaginierten Roms beschreibt. ‘Ich 
dachte mir Rom... ,” so erzihlt uns der Taugenichts—und nicht: 
ich stellte mir Rom vor..., wie es iiblicher Sprachgebrauch viel 
eher erwarten lieBe. Aber das Verb “vorstellen’” darf hier nicht 
erscheinen, weil es in seinem eigentlichen Wortsinn (vor-stellen) 
Raumlichkeit voraussetzt, eine Plazierung in rdumliche Dimensionen, 
und gerade diese Assoziation mui vermieden werden. Das Verb 
“‘dachte” hingegen schlieSt jede Raumassoziation aus, und darum ist 
es hier das gegebene. Vorgestellt wird etwas Bildhaftes, etwas Pla- 
stisches, gedacht wird das Ungreifbare, Unkérperliche, und um Un- 
greifbares, Unkérperliches geht es bei dieser seltsamen Romphantasie. 
Rom als die ziehenden Wolken—man kénnte sich einen unplasti- 
scheren, unkérperlicheren Vergleich gar nicht denken. Eine klar 
definierte Stadt in Italien hat sich aufgelést in ein Luftgebilde, das 
dauernd seine Form wechselt; ein auf der Erde feststehender Ort ist 
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an den Himmel verlegt und bewegt sich. Dargestellte Wirklichkeit? 
Nein—schwebende Entwirklichung. 

Der Raum mit seinen klaren Dimensionen hat sich aufgelést. Aber 
auch die Zeit, die andere Kategorie unserer Wirklichkeitserfassung, 
ist ins Schwanken geraten. Himmel und Erde, oben und unten, haben 
ihre Rollen vertauscht; gestern und morgen, vorher und nachher, 
vertauschen jetzt ebenfalls ihre Rollen. Das verwirrende Zwielicht, 
das sich um die Zeit legt, geht aus von dem Wértchen “dann,” von 
der Wendung “und wenn ich dann an Sonntagnachmittagen.... ”’ 
Dieses kleine “‘dann”’ naimlich hat eine geheimnisvolle Doppelbedeu- 
tung, ein Doppelgesicht, mit dem es gleichzeitig in die Vergangenheit 
und die Zukunft blickt. Dieses “dann” heift ja zuerst einmal: 
damals, damals als Kind an jenen Sonntagsnachmittagen—es weist 
also zuriick in die Vergangenheit: aber ebenso sehr heiSt es wirklich 
“dann,”’ nachher, nachdem das Kind die Geschichten von Rom 
gehért hat, es weist also auf einen Fortschritt der Zeit, ein Fort- 
schreiten in der Zeit. Dieses ‘‘dann”’ ist vorher und nachher gleich- 
zeitig, es ist: “das war einmal”’ und: “spater geschah es,” Vergangen- 
heit und Zukunft in eins gesehen, und damit die Aufhebung der 
Sukzession. Der Annullierung des Raumes entspricht die Annullie- 
rung der Zeit, und damit haben wir jede feste Einfiigung in die wirk- 
liche Welt verloren. 

Kénnte es sein, daS auch im rein Sprachlichen, in der Syntax des 
Satzes, diese Auflésung jedes Zusammenhanges, jedes Eingefiigtseins 
sich spiegelt? Aber ist es nicht so, daf der Satz selbst hier seinen 
festen Boden unter den Fiifen verliert, da% wir gar nicht mehr wissen, 
was womit zusammenhingt? “...da dachte ich mir Rom wie die 
ziehenden Wolken iiber mir, mit wundersamen Bergen und Abgriinden”’ 
—wozu gehéren die wundersamen Berge und Abgriinde? Zu den 
ziehenden Wolken iiber mir?—das wire freilich der syntaktische 
Bezug, der sich beim ersten Anhéren suggerieren wollte. Aber das 
gibe kaum einen Sinn. Die Berge und Abgriinde miissen also ange- 
schlossen werden an Rom, “Rom mit wundersamen Bergen und 
Abgriinden,”’ auch das ein sehr unbefriedigender syntaktischer Zusam- 
menhang. Soviel ist sicher: die allgemeine Auflésung, das Unsicher- 
werden aller festen und konkreten Beziige hat den Satz selbst befallen; 
wie Raum und Zeit ist auch er schwebend und locker geworden. Er 
ist verwischt, so wie jede Wirklichkeit hier verwischt ist. 

Nun freilich, nachdem alle Orientierung in der Wirklichkeit un- 
méglich geworden ist, scheint der Weg freigelegt fiir das eigentlich 
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“Wirkliche.” Jenseits aller Koordinaten des Irdischen erscheint nun 
die Ansicht von Rom, oder wenigstens die Ansicht einer Stadt, ein 
Profil, dem wir Stadt-Charakter nicht absprechen kénnen: Tore und 
Tiirme. Im Bereich “‘jenseits” von Raum und Zeit wird nun wirklich 
eine Stadt sichtbar, und wir brauchen den Satz nur zu Ende zu lesen, 
um uns klar dariiber zu werden, welche Stadt es ist. Nicht Rom—und 
darum wird dieser Name in unserem Text nicht mehr erscheinen— 
sondern die Gottesstadt mit ihren Einwohnern, den Engeln, die Stadt 
der Stidte, die Stadt schlechthin, des Menschen Heim-Statt, erlebt 
auf heimatlichem Grunde, am Sonntag, dem Gottestag, wenn aller 
Lirm der Welt gestillt ist und wir allein sind mit den echten Bildern 
unserer Seele. Der Weg fiihrte nach innen, riick-wirts; denn dort, 
innen, riick-wirts, steht Rom, steht das, was der Dichter mit einem 
nur vorlaufigen Namen Rom nannte. 

Wir sind im Jenseits, aber wir sind doch gleichzeitig in einer wirk- 
lichen Geschichte, in der ein Taugenichts auf die Stadt Rom zuwan- 
dert. Und so miissen wir aus der Jenseitsebene wieder zuriick auf 
die Diesseitsebene, auf der sich die Wanderung vollizieht. Ein ge- 
waltiger Sprung, und die Gewaltsamkeit dieses Sprunges driickt sich 
aus in der Harte des Ubergangs, in dem Fehlen jeder weichen 
Verbindung, die iiberleiten kénnte von der Romphantasie in den 
Tageslauf des Wandernden. Ein ganzer Tag ist hier ausgefallen, ein 
_ Loch ist entstanden, und der Gedankenstrich, den wir im Text finden, 
deckt das Loch nicht zu, sondern macht es nur noch deutlicher fiihl- 
bar. Immerhin, wir sind wieder auf der Wirklichkeitsebene—mit 
einem harten Ruck werden wir niedergesetzt, aber wir sind da, und 
jetzt also kommen wir wirklich nach Rom, jetzt werden wir es wirk- 
lich sehen, denn jetzt liegt es ja greifbar, sichtbar vor uns. 

Aber ach, hier stock’ ich—schon zum zweiten Male. Denn jetzt, 
da Rom nach Aussage des Taugenichts vor ihm liegt, beginnt das nun 
hinlanglich bekannte Verzauberungsspiel aufs neue. Unsere Augen 
sind jetzt ungeduldig eingestellt auf Rom, wir wollen das prachtige 
Rom nun endlich sehen. Und was geschieht? Der Taugenichts, der 
Dichter weicht nun wieder aus, und statt Rom zeigt er uns—das 
Meer und den Himmel. Unser Blick, statt sich festzuhalten im 
Konkreten und Endlichen, wird abgezogen in das Uferlose, das 
Unendliche, den grenzen- und gestaltenlosen Raum. Die Kunst, mit 
der Eichendorff unseren Augen jeden festen Brennpunkt entzieht, 
erreicht hier ein Auferstes. Da sind zuerst die Adverbien ‘von 
weitem” und “uniibersehbar,” die das Infinite unterstreichen. Aber 
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viel geheimnisvollere Mittel noch hat der Dichter zur Verfiigung. 
Das Meer, an sich schon Inbegriff des Formlosen, wird vollends 
entkérperlicht dadurch, da® es sich in Licht verwandelt (“das Meer 
leuchtete von weitem’’): aus Masse wird Strahlung. Aber der uniiber- 
treffliche Meisterstreich scheint mir in der jetzt folgenden Wendung 
zu liegen. Erwarten wiirden wir: unzahlige Sterne blitzten und 
funkelten am Himmel. Aber damit wiren unserem Blick feste Brenn- 
punkte geboten, die Sterne, die durch das “‘am Himmel” iiberdies noch 
genau lokalisiert waren. Dadurch da Eichendorff nun das Wort 
“Himmel” in die Subjektposition schiebt, wird der gesamte Anschau- 
ungscharakter des Satzes vernichtet. Statt der Lichtpunkte, an denen 
unsere Augen sich festhalten kénnten, nur die Raumunendlichkeit; 
statt der klaren und bildhaften Verbindung (die Sterne funkeln) 
eine indirekte und metaphorische Zuordnung (der Himmel funkelt); 
statt einer klaren Raumlokalisierung (die Sterne am Himmel) ein 
Aktionselement (der Himmel tut etwas mit den Sternen). Wer 
kénnte, nach diesem radikalen Entzug aller geformten Objektswelt, 
noch daran glauben, dafS§ Rom, das wirkliche Rom vor unseren FiiSen 
liegt? 

Wer noch immer nicht alle Hoffnung aufgegeben haben mag, dai 
es hier wirklich etwas zu sehen gabe, der wird gleich griindlich eines 
Besseren belehrt. Zu sehen gibt es nimlich nur einen Nebelstreif, 
ungreifbaren Dunst, nicht Erde und Mauern und Diacher, sondern 
Luft; und damit sind wir keinen Schritt weitergekommen, sondern 
zuriickgekehrt in das Kinderreich, in dem ziehende Wolken den 
Namen Rom fiihrten. Zuriickgekehrt sind wir ins tiefste Marchenland, 
in die Welt der Fabel mit Léwen und lebendigen Bergen und dunklen 
Riesen. Wenn wir uns diesen letzten Satzteil nun naher ansehen, dann 
werden sich so verwirrende Resultate ergeben, dafS man sie zuerst ais 
phantastisch beiseite schieben méchte. Er bietet uns naimlich mit 
seinen Bildern eine Kette von Inhalten, die sich selbst aufheben: ein 
radikalstes Paradox, in dem jedes Ja ein Nein, jedes Nein ein Ja ist; 
einen standigen Prozef} der Sich-selbst-Annullierung; eine Bilderreihe 
von solcher Ambiguitat, da& jedes Bild sich selbst enthalt—und sein 
Gegenteil; eine Folge von Metaphern, die in dem Moment, da sie da 
sind, sich selbst ausléschen und damit gewissermafen ein “Jenseits” 
von allem Sinn etablieren. Bild als Inbegriff des Un-Sinns feiert hier 
seine Triumphe. 

Es beginnt mit der reinen Aussage des Satzes, die un-sinnig ist 
und sich selber aufhebt. Denn wenn es stimmt, daf man von der 
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he .ligen Stadt nichts anderes erkennen kénne als einen langen Nebel- 
streif, dann kann es nicht stimmen, daf} man von ihr gleichzeitig den 
Eindruck eines eingeschlafenen Liéwen haben kann. Das Paradoxe 
also ist da: man erkennt “nicht mehr als . . . ” und gleichzeitig “doch 
mehr als. . . . ” Aber betrachten wir die Bilder selbst und die geheim- 
nisvolle Ambivalenz der Gefiihls- und Assoziationswerte, die diese 
Bilder auslésen. Es erscheinen: ein Tier und Berge, d.h. ein Stiick 
belebter, bewuter Natur und ein Stiick lebloser, unbewuSter Natur, 
animiertes Animal und toter Stein. Aber sofort hebt das Bild sich 
auf und schligt in sein Gegenteil um: die bewuBte Natur ist bewuStlos 
(der Léwe schlaft), und die unbewuBte Natur ist héchst bewuBt (der 
Berg wacht). Alles ist zweideutig geworden; die Dinge haben einen 
Symbolwert und gleichzeitig auch den umgekehrten Symbolwert. Da 
ist also ein “eingeschlafener Léwe.’’ Der Léwe ist ein Raubtier, 
Inbegriff alles Starken, Wilden, ja Gefahrlichen. Aber was bleibt von 
der Assoziationsreihe: Léwe iibrig, wenn er schlaft; wenn das Wilde 
als tiefste Friedlichkeit, das Raubtierhafte als das Schutzbediirftige, 
das Gefihrliche als das kindlich Harmlose, das Majestitische als das 
idyllisch Rithrende erscheint? Der eingeschlafene Léwe ist ein abso- 
lutes Paradox, ein plus-minus, ein unléwenhafter Léwe. Gehen wir 
zu weit, wenn wir die Un-Sinnigkeit bis ins Grammatikalische ver- 
folgen zu kénnen glauben? Einen eingeschlafenen Léwen kann es 
eigentlich auch grammatisch-logisch nicht geben. ‘‘Einschlafen”’ ist 
ein Verb, das einen Zustandswechsel anzeigt, es kann also attributiv 
nicht benutzt werden, um einen Zustand zu beschreiben. Das 
Deutsche hat ein so starkes Gefiihl fiir die Besonderheit dieser Verben, 
da& es sie bei den zusammengesetzten Zeitformen mit einem beson- 
deren Hilfszeitwort ausstattet. Das Verb “einschlafen’’ bezeichnet 
einen Moment, jenen Moment des Ubergangs vom Wachsein zum 
Schlafen, und ist darum ungeeignet, Dauer zu vermitteln. Ein 
eingeschlafener Léwe ist ein schlafender Liéwe, so wie etwa ein 
gestorbenes Kind ein totes Kind ist. Auch im Grammatikalischen also 
die Ambivalenz, die jedes einzelne Bild, jede einzelne Prigung dieses 
Satzes bestimmt. 

Wie steht es nun mit den Bergen? Sie bewachen den Léwen. Aber 
was heifit bewachen? Bewachen sie ihn, weil er hilflos ist, oder be- 
wachen sie ihn, damit er nicht gefahrlich wird? Schiitzen sie ihn vor 
anderen (weil er schlaft), oder schiitzen sie andere vor ihm (weil er 
ein Léwe ist)? Die unauflésliche Zweideutigkeit ist wieder da; denn 
diese Berge sind zweierlei in einer Person: Schutzengel und Gefing- 
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niswarter. Aber was auch immer sie sein mégen—und wie alles in 
diesem Satz sind sie beides: ja und nein—sie sind doch gewif wohl- 
wollende, schiitzende Wesen. Aber gleichzeitig stehen sie da wie 
dunkle Riesen, und damit bekommen sie ein drohendes Gesicht, sie, 
die durch ihre Wache die Angst fernhalten sollen, werden selbst zu 
beaingstigenden Geistern. 

Und was hat das alles mit Rom zu tun? Man kénnte meinen, 
ganz und gar nichts. Aber ist denn das Jenseits aller Logik, das radi- 
kale Paradox nicht vielleicht der Eingang zu der Gottesstadt, der 
unser Dichter den vorliufigen Namen Rom gegeben hat? Wo ist das 
Reich, in dem das Raubtier schutzbediirftig wird, das Wilde friedlich, 
der Léwe ein Lamm? In dem der lebloseste Teil der Natur, der kalte 
Stein, zum Schiitzer und Wachter bestellt ist; in dem Beseeltes und 
Unbeseeltes zusammenfallen, weil das Bewuftsein bewuStlos wird 
und das BewufStlose bewuft? Wo anders kénnte das Unzulangliche 
Ereignis werden als in der heiligen Stadt, die nicht etwa eine ge- 
heiligte Stadt auf dieser Erde ist, sondern die Stadt des Heils im 
Jenseits. 

Darum ist sie denn auch keineswegs so nahe, wie wir sie schon 
glaubten. Die Wanderung auf die Stadt zu beginnt eigentlich erst 
jetzt. Denn bevor wir wirklich endgiiltig vor den Toren stehen wer- 
den, gilt es eine Heide zu durchqueren, die sich als Hindernis vor das 
ersehnte Ziel legt. Diese Heide wollen wir uns nun genauer ansehen. 
Grof, einsam, grau und still—das sind die Beiwérter, mit denen die 
Heide bedacht wird. Die Beleuchtung wechselt jetzt, die Beleuchtung 
im eigentlichen Sinne des Wortes. Die Welt, die Rom hief, so kér- 
perlos auch immer sie uns erschien, war eine beleuchtete Welt, mit 
Farben (das blaue Meer, goldene Tore, goldene Gewinder) und einer 
Fille von Licht. Glanzen, scheinen, leuchten, blitzen, funkeln—das 
war das Sprachbereich, aus dem Beiwérter und Verben gewahlit 
waren. Erst ganz am Schlu® kam mit den Riesen ein dunkler Fleck 
in die Landschaft. Aber selbst der dunkle Riese war noch ein Farb- 
effekt—jetzt erst, auf der Heide, wird die Welt grau, lichtlos. Man 
sollte also erwarten, da® sich uns in dieser Ode kein kérperlicher 
Umrifi darbieten wiirde. Aber nun geschieht etwas sehr Seltsames. 
In jener Welt, die Rom hie®, konnten unsere Augen nichts Wirkliches 
unterscheiden, alles Gegenstindliche schien sich zu verlieren im 
Infiniten und Indefinierten. Jetzt, da wir die Heide betreten, da wir 
gar nichts Sichtbares erwarten, riicken auf einmal einzelne Dinge in 
unser Blickfeld. Hier im fahlen Licht ist die Dingwelt plétzlich da, 
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Gemiauer und Strauch stehen vor uns, nicht nur vage und ungefihr, 
sondern deutlich erkennbar in silhouettenhaftem Umrif. 

Dabei gilt es zu beachten, da die Dinge, die sich uns darbieten, 
Einzel-Dinge sind, etm Gemiuer, ein Strauch, Dinge, die all-ein sind, 
herausgelést aus der Kollektivitat, selb-staindige Dinge, die keine 
Ganzheit mehr kennen. Vergleichen wir damit etwa jene erste Vision 
von Rom. Da war alles Pluralititen: Wolken, Berge, Abgriinde, 
Tore, Tiirme, Engel, Gewander. Jetzt, auf der Heide, sind die Dinge 
allein, in der Einzahl, und charakteristisch genug, daf} Eichendorff 
eine syntaktische Wendung findet, die es ihm erméglicht, das Verb 
(“‘stand’’) in der Einzahl] erscheinen zu lassen, obwohl! das vorgestellte 
und beschriebene Bild eigentlich einen Plural verlangen sollte. Denn 
das “hin und her” zeigt doch eindeutig an, dafi mehrere Gemiuer, 
mehrere Striucher auf der Heide stehen. Wollten wir ganz logisch 
sein, dann miifiten wir lesen: nur hin und her standen alte verfallene 
Gemiuer oder trockene, wunderbar gewundene Striucher. Aber 
offenbar geht es dem Dichter um die Ver-ein-zelung der vielfachen 
Dinge auf der Heide, um ihr Ein-samsein und Ein-malsein, das sich 
selbst in der Syntax verrit. Damit noch nicht genug. Das Wort 
““Gemiuer” selbst unterstreicht jenen Hang zur Einzahl. Die Vorstel- 
lung, die es vermittelt, ist pluralisch: Mauern; aber diese Mehrheit, 
Vielheit erscheint auch hier wieder in der Sprachform der Einzahl, 
des Individuiert-Seins. 

Halten wir fest, was die Stilanalyse der Heidelandschaft bisher 
ergeben hat. Im Gegensatz zu den Rom-Visionen ist die Ode eine 
Welt der kérperlichen Wirklichkeiten, eine Welt der sichtbaren 
Dinge im Raum. Und diese Dinge sind einsam, ihre Existenz ist 
vereinzelt und isoliert, sie sind Triimmer, ausgestofSen aus dem grofen 
Zusammenhang, und es ist gewif§ kein Zufall, dafi als erstes Bild die 
Ruine erscheint, das Symbol der Zerbrochenheit, der verlorenen 
Ganzheit, der Auflésung eines Gebauten in seine nackten Materialien: 
Mauern. Es ist eine Welt der bloSen Dinge, der bloSen Kérper—und 
das heift eine tote Welt, eine Welt der Toten. Wir brauchen uns nur 
nach dem entscheidenden Stichwort umzusehen. Dreimal erscheint 
das Wort “Grab,” das Wort selbst oder die verbale Ableitung “‘be- 
graben.” Alles, was in dieser Wirklichkeit existiert, ist leblos; was 
hier geht, ist gestorben, was hier gebaut wurde, verfallt, was hier 
wichst, jener eine Strauch, ist trocken. Wenn diese Welt eine Kom- 
munikation kennt, dann ist es nicht eine Kommunikation nach oben, 
dem Himmel zu, der immer als Praludium stand zu den Rom-Visionen, 
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sondern es ist eine Kommunikation mit dem Unten, mit der Unter- 
welt. Das Wort Rom geniigte, alles ins Schweben zu bringen, die 
Schwerkraft, die herabzieht, aufzuheben. Hier in der Heide ist alles 
niedergehalten von der Schwerkraft, gekettet an die Erde. Das 
Gemauer verfdlli, die Fallgesetze sind am Werke, und selbst der 
Strauch wichst nicht frei und gerade nach oben, sondern ist gewunden, 
festgehalten von dem Unten, dem er sich nicht ent-winden kann. 
Und vermittelt das Wort ‘“‘Gemauer’”’ nicht unwillkiirlich den Ein- 
druck des Eingesperrtseins, des Gefaingnishaften, etwas das den Aus- 
weg, den Weg ins Offene versperrt? Auf das genialste scheint sich dieses 
Gekettet-Sein wieder in einem Sprachelement auszudriicken. Wenn 
wir genau hinhéren, werden wir entdecken, daf} sich in unsere Prosa 
plétzlich ein geheimnisvoller Reimeffekt einschleicht: altes verfallenes 
Gemiuer und, viel deutlicher noch, wunderbar gewundener Strauch. Es 
ist, als wire der Laut festgehalten, als kime er nicht von sich los, 
fiele in sich zuriick, so wie bei einer schadhaften Grammophonplatte 
die Nadel nicht weitergehen kann, weil sie sich in einer Rille ge- 
fangen, ver-fangen hat. 

Es gibt hier keinen Weg hinauf, es gibt nur einen Weg hinunter, 
ins Erdinnere, ins Dunkle. Die Welt des Irdischen offenbart ihr 
wahres Gesicht, indem sie uns das Fundament zeigt, auf dem sie 
ruht: die versunkene Stadt, die Todesstadt. Und jetzt erkennen wir, 
was das Tote eigentlich ist: es ist das Gottlose, das Unchristliche, die 
Siinde. Frau Venus und die Heiden, sie wohnen unter der irdischen 
Welt, sie lauern unter unserer irdischen Existenz. Hier geistert das 
Seelenlose: Frau Venus, die Géttin des Fleisches, die Herrin der ir- 
dischen Liebe, und die Heiden, die den nicht kennen, dessen Reich, 
dessen Stadt nicht von dieser Welt ist. Was hier wohnt, ist von dieser 
Welt, nur von dieser Welt, ist diese Welt, Kérper, Materie, Wirk- 
lichkeit. Das Unterirdische ist das Irdische in seiner ganzen Schreck- 
lichkeit, seiner furchtbaren Unerléstheit. Denn die Heide, so lasen 
wir zu Beginn, ist wie ein Grab, wie jenes Grab, von dem jetzt die 
Legende von der versunkenen Stadt erzahlt. 

Was sich uns auf der Heide als Bild darbot, das ist jetzt unter- 
halb der Heide allegorische Personifizerung geworden. Die Vereinze- 
lung und Zusammenhanglosigkeit der kérperlichen Dinge, die wir in 
der Beschreibung der Erdoberfliche aus dem Stil erschlieBen zu 
kénnen glaubten, driickt sich in der Satzfiihrung der gespenstischen 
Legende nicht weniger klar aus. Da ist zuerst wieder einmal die 
singulare Verbform, wo wir einen Plural erwarten wiirden. Der erste 
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Teil des daZ-Nebensatzes hat zwei Subjekte, die uralte Stadt und 
Frau Venus, trotzdem erscheint das Verb “liegt” in der Einzahl. 
Und mir scheint, der Verlust jedes Sinnzusammenhanges liefe sich 
nicht schauerlicher andeuten als durch die Verkoppelung “eine uralte 
Stadt und die Frau Venus,” als durch dieses ‘“und,’”’ das zwei véllig 
inkongruente Vorstellungen zusammenbindet. Ist es nicht so, dai 
uns bei diesem ‘“‘und”’ ein Schauer iiber den Riicken lauft, als sihen 
wir uns dem hilflosen Sprechversuch eines geistig Gestérten gegeniiber? 
Ein menschliches Wesen, oder wenigstens ein vermenschlichtes Wesen, 
dessen Menschencharakter durch den vertraulichen Titel ‘‘Frau” 
noch unterstrichen ist, wird hier zusammengeworfen mit etwas ganz 
und gar Unpersonalem; etwas genau Bezeichnetes—und die Genauig- 
keit wird betont durch den an sich iiberfliissigen bestimmten Artikel: 
die Frau Venus—mit einem Anonymen, irgendeiner Stadt; eine mytho- 
logische Gestalt—ob Géttin, ob Teufelin, in jedem Fall doch bestimmt 
durch Erlebnis- und Wertgehalte—mit einer historisch datierbaren 
und datierten (uralt) Lokalitaét. Dieses “und” verbindet absolut Un- 
verbindbares, es schafft einen sinnlosen und grotesken Zusammen- 
hang und macht dadurch die nur duerliche Summierung, die un- 
heilbare Zusammenhanglosigkeit der Dinge umso erschiitternder 
fiihlbar. Nur in der Ode des Unbeseelten, der Isoliertheit des blo& 
Materiellen ist dieses “und” méglich. In dieser Unterwelt des nur 
K6rperlichen, des schauerlich Vereinzelten—und diese Unterwelt ist 
nichts anderes als das radikale Bild dieser unserer Kérperwelt— 
kann es keine echten, d.h. inneren Beziige geben, sondern nur die 
auBerliche Summierung, das addierende Nebeneinanderstellen des 
innerlich Unverbundenen. Die Dinge haingen nicht zusammen, son- 
dern sie werden bestenfalls aneinandergehingt. Und wieder ist es ein 
Stilelement, das uns dieses blo& summierende Aneinanderhingen 
deutlich macht. Es kann uns nicht entgehen, da der Satz, der die 
schauerliche Unterweltslegende erziht, ein véllig unintegrierter Satz 
ist; denn von dem “sie sagen” hangen vier parallel gefiihrte Teile 
ab, zwischen denen durch ein “und” eine nur duferliche Verbindung 
hergestellt wird. Dem Satz fehlt jede Architektur, seine Glieder sind 
nicht ineinandergebaut und aufeinanderbezogen, sondern aneinan- 
dergeklebt. Wie leicht und natiirlich ware es gewesen, aus dem 
zweiten Teil einen Relativsatz, aus dem vierten einen Infinitivsatz 
zu machen (...die alten Heiden, die zuweilen noch aus ihren 
Grabern heraufsteigen, tiber die Heide gehen, um die Wanderer zu 
verwirren)! Aber gerade wie er hier bei Eichendorff steht, in seiner 
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Ungefiigigkeit und Ungefiigtheit, vermittelt er den Eindruck einer 
zusammenhanglosen Welt, in der die Dinge allein und vereinsamt im 
Raume stehen. Es ist ein éder Satz, er schleppt sich dahin, er ist 
schwer-fallig—und das Wort “‘schwer-fallig” beschreibt aufs beste 
jenen Zug nach unten, jenes Gekettet-Sein an das Irdische, das der 
Heidelandschaft ihr finsteres Gesicht gibt. 

Dies ist die Welt der Objekte, die objektive Welt. Wieder kann 
der Erzahlstil uns zeigen, wie objektiv diese Objektswelt ist. Solange 
Rom oder die Stadt im Mittelpunkt stand, war fast alles auf das 
erlebende Subjekt, das erzihlende “‘Ich’”’ bezogen. Rom und “ich” 
waren so eng aneinander gebunden, daf} das Wort allein geniigte, 
Gefithlsbewegung auszulésen, dafi Rom geboren und entlassen wurde 
aus dem Ich. Rom existierte nur durch das Medium des erlebenden 
Subjekts; der Taugenichts hérte es, dachte es, triumte es, erkannte 
es. Die Heidelandschaft nun ist véllig losgelést von dem erzihlenden 
Ich, sie existiert wirklich “objektiv.” In dem ersten Teil unseres 
Textes erscheint das persénliche Pronomen “‘ich” nicht weniger als 
siebenmal, bei der Beschreibung der Heide nicht ein einziges Mal. 
Kénnte es deutlicher sein als in der Einfiihrung der beiden Stiadte, 
die im Zentrum unseres Textes stehen, der Gottesstadt und der 
Unterweltsstadt? “‘Ich hatte gehért ... ,”’ so beginnt das Marchen 
von Rom; die Legende von Venus und den Heiden jedoch wird einge- 
leitet mit einem “sie sagen,” einem Hinweis auf fremde, nicht- 
ichhafte Erziahler. 

Aus dieser 6den Welt hat sich das Ich zuriickgezogen (und eben 
darum ist es eine 6de Welt), sie ist fremd geworden und ohne Bezug 
auf eine erlebende Seele. An einer Stelle besonders fat uns diese 
Fremdheit mit kaltem Schauer an. Das Ich selbst wird sich fremd, 
es lést sich als Objekt von sich selber los, es ist plétzlich da als etwas 
anderes, als etwas auSerhalb unser: als Schatten, der aus uns heraus- 
getreten ist als ein zweites, objektives Ich und gleichsam selbstandig 
seines Weges zieht. Die Seele ist gestorben, iibriggeblieben ist etwas 
Langes, Dunkles im einsamen Raum, das sich mechanisch fortbewegt, 
als ware es: ich. Liefe sich ein ergreifenderes Bild der Verfremdung, 
der Verdinglichung finden als dieser geisternde Schatten? 

Aber mit dem nun folgenden Beginn der Unterweltslegende 
bricht das Fremde noch furchtbarer iiber uns herein. Denn diese 
Stimmen, von denen es jetzt heift “sie sagen, daB... ,”’ kommen 
aus dem Nichts, aus einer fremden, leeren Welt. Ich will nicht reden 
von dem unheimlich Raunenden und Beschwérenden, das in dem 
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summenden Klang der Worte “sie sagen” liegt. Aber wer sind denn 
diese “‘sie’’? Sie sind Urfremde, nicht nur Unbekannte, wie etwa das 
unpersonliche Fiirwort “man” sie suggerieren wiirde, sondern die 
geisterhaften Traiger von Stimmen, die nirgends hingehéren und nie- 
mandem zugehéren. Ja, die ganze Erzihlungsebene wird hier iiber- 
flutet von etwas Fremdem, die Erzihlung selbst tritt aus ihrem 
eigenen Zusammenhang. Zu wem sprechen diese Stimmen? Da alles 
Geschehen in unserem Roman vom Taugenichts erzihlt wird, kann 
ja doch nichts gesehen, gehért, erlebt, gedacht werden, was nicht 
von ihm gesehen, gehért, erlebt, gedacht wird. Wenn etwas gesagt 
wird, mu es also von ihm, zu ihm oder vor ihm gesagt werden. Aber 
zu ihm sprechen diese Stimmen doch offenkundig nicht, denn er 
ist ja ganz allein auf der Heide. Das “ich,” das den ganzen Roman 
zusammenhilt, das den Raum darstellt, in dem die Geschichte vom 
Taugenichts sich entfaltet, geht hier verloren. Die Geschichte tritt 
aus sich selbst heraus, verliert sich selber, wird sich selber unbekannt. 
Ein grofartigeres Beispiel der Verfremdung, des Sinnverlustes, der 
Aufhebung aller Zusammenhinge laft sich iberhaupt nicht denken: 
denn hier hebt die Geschichte vom Taugenichts sich selber auf. 

Die Geschichte selbst wird hier zum Spuk, so wie die Heide, die 
Welt der toten, gottlosen, isolierten Kérper voller Spuk ist. In einer 
Welt, die so in Triimmer gebrochen ist, kann es keine Orientierung 
geben, und darum wird alles verwirrend. Wo der lebendige Zusam- 
menhang fehlt, das Seelenzentrum, das die individuellen Teile zur 
Ganzheit zusammenbindet, da gibt es nur das Wirre, in dem Gespen- 
ster ihr Wesen treiben. Das Wort “wirr’’ geistert durch den Text; 
nicht umsonst wird von den Nachtvégeln gesagt, daf sie sch-wirren. 
Aber das genialste und unnachahmliche stilistische Wunder scheint 
mir darin zu liegen, da® hier, an dieser Stelle, ein Wort sich verwirrt, 
sich selber unbekannt wird, zu spuken anfingt. Ein Wort verliert 
seine Bewuftseinseinheit, wird, psychiatrisch gesprochen, von Schizo- 
phrenie befallen—und dieses Wort ist das Zentralwort unseres 
Abschnitts: Heide. Denn plétzlich ist das eine Wort zwei Worter, 
meint ganz verschiedene Dinge: die Heide und der Heide. Das Wort ist 
an sich selber irre geworden, es hat sich gespalten, es spukt. Es hat 
keine Einheit, hangt mit sich selbst nicht zusammen, ist in sich 
selbst zerfallen, verloren, unerlést, so wie diese ganze Welt, der 
dieses Wort ihren Namen gibt, zerfallen, verloren und unerlést ist. 
Die Heide—der Heide, ein Wortspiel nur, aber hier ist der Punkt, 
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wo Sprache dimonisch wird, wo in dem Medium eines Wortes Geo- 
graphie und Theologie zusammenfallen. 

Geographie als Theologie, Landschaft, die Stadt Rom und die 
Heide, als Bild des Heils und der Unerléstheit—das ist das Ergebnis 
unserer Stilanalyse. Und in dieser metaphysischen Landschaft, dieser 
Metaphysik als Landschaft bewegt sich der Wanderer, der brave 
Taugenichts. Wie brav er ist! Die irdische Welt, das Totental mit 
seinen seelenlosen, einsamen Kérpern, kann ihn nicht verwirren. Er 
halt gewissermafien die Augen geschlossen und geht blindlings immer 
gerade fort. Der kleine Taugenichts als Glaubensritter—man hére 
nur den Satz, mit dem wir aus der Spukwelt der Objekte zuriickkehren 
zum lebendigen Ich. “Aber ich ging immer gerade fort und lie mich 
nichts anfechten.’’ Der Satz klirrt, als hatte er eine Riistung angezo- 
gen, er klirrt mit seiner Uberfiille an hellen Vokalen, auf denen die 
Akzente liegen, wir héren kaum einen anderen Klang als das scharfe, 
schneidende i. Es ist, als wiirde plétzlich in einem dunklen Zimmer 
das Licht angeziindet. Die weichen Labiallaute, die wir noch im Ohr 
haben (Wanderer verwirren) verschwinden und machen Platz den 
zischenden Aspiraten und harten Dentalen. Man hére nur: “und lief 
mich nichts anfechten.’’ Die Tonlage hat sich vdéllig verschoben, die 
Melodie bewegt sich im Diskant. Noch einleuchtender zeigt uns der 
Rhythmus des kleinen Satzes, da es hier um Widerstand geht, um 
Abwehr, um Festigkeit. In der Erzihlkunst Eichendorffs, die bestimmt 
ist durch einen weichen, melodidésen Fiu®, bedeutet dieser Satz eine 
Ausnahme. Der Rhythmus ist straff, ja hart; beinahe jede Silbe tragt 
einen Akzent oder wenigstens einen Nebenakzent; in dem zweiten 
Teil des Satzchens haben wir auf 7 Silben nicht weniger als 3 Haupthe- 
bungen und 2 Nebenhebungen. Ebenso wie der Taugenichts festen 
und unbeirrten Schrittes durch die Heide marschiert, so marschiert 
dieser Satz, der von ihm erzahlt, klirrend und spréde in unserem 
Text. 

Wir sind am Ziel: der Wanderer ist am Ziel. Denn wer so unange- 
fochten, so geraden Schrittes, die Heide, die Heidenheide, durch- 
quert, dem winkt die Stadt. Jetzt ist sie da, nicht mehr versteckt 
unter einem Nebelstreif, nicht ein Traum aus Kindertagen, sondern 
wirklich. Kein Traum mehr, und doch nichts anderes als der Traum. 
Denn was das unschuldige Kind einst in seiner Phantasie gesehen 
hat, das ist das wirkliche Bild der Gottesstadt, die nun erreicht ist. 
Am Ziel ankommen heift nichts anderes: als den Traum der Kindheit 
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verwirklichen. Die Tore und die goldenen Tiirme, die schon einmal| 
da waren, sind jetzt wieder da, und sie sind jetzt da, weil sie schon 
immer ca waren. Denn die Stadt—wer michte sie jetzt noch Rom 
nennen?—steht nicht im Hier und Heute, sondern im Dort und 
Immer. Ankunft ist nur die Riickkehr ins Kinderparadies. 

Sie steigt herauf; iiber der verfallenen, von der Schwerkraft ge- 
bundenen Kérperwelt lebt eine andere Welt; ihre Einwohner sind 
nicht begraben und verschiittet, sondern Wesen mit Fliigeln, die sich 
aufheben kénnen mit der sich aufhebenden Stadt. Alles ist hell ge- 
worden, die Totenstille der unteren Welt ist gebrochen, als standen 
wirklich die Engel auf den Zinnen. Und nichts scheint mir riihrender 
als dieses “‘wirklich.”” Wirklich wirklich? Nein, ganz und gar unwirk- 
klich: aber gerade weil unwirklich, wirklich wirklich. Sie singen 
heriiber aus dem Dort und Immer. Und fiir wen singen sie? Fiir einen 
Taugenichts, der nach Rom kommt? Nein, fiir einen glaubig-frommen 
Menschen, fiir jeden gliubig-frommen Menschen, der gewandert ist 
durch die Welt der kalten, unerlésten Wirklichkeit, der treu geblieben 
ist dem Marchenbild aus Kindertagen und nun endlich, endlich vor 
den Toren steht—zum Paradies. 

OsKAR SEIDLIN 


Ohio State University 
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THE ATHEIST’S TRAGEDY AS A DRAMATIC 
COMMENT ON CHAPMAN’S BUSSY PLAYS 


IN ARGUING for the common authorship of The Revenger’s Tragedy and 
The Atheist’s Tragedy, Dr. Henry Hitch Adams! has suggested that 
Antonio in the earlier is to be linked with Charlemont in the later play. 
In contrast to Vindice and other characters bent on revenge, Antonio 
leaves his wrongs to Heaven and for his patience is ultimately re- 
warded with the dukedom. He is a minor figure in the drama, but as 
a “‘static revenger”’ is a first sketch for Charlemont, who, similarly 
patient, is similarly rewarded with d’Amville’s possessions. But in de- 
ciding to make Charlemont a central character, Tourneur was faced 
with the problem of contriving a dramatic action with a still center. 
For this reason The Atheist’s Tragedy did not immediately follow the 
earlier play, and Tourneur learned how to proceed with his plan when 
he saw Chapman’s The Revenge of Bussy d’ Ambois, ‘‘which had solved 
the problem by throwing the burden of the action on the forces of op- 
position.”’ The relation of Chapman’s play with Tourneur’s is brought 
out in the similarity of the names Clermont and Charlemont. Dr. 
Adams adds in a footnote: “Even the name D’Amville seems to be a 
reflection of D’Ambois.”’ 

That there is an important relationship between The Revenge of 
Bussy and The Atheist’s Tragedy is, I think, true. But the picture of 
Tourneur’s play given by Dr. Adams seems over-simple. Charlemont 
is an important character, but he is not the figure in the drama who 
dominates the action: he is a necessary contrast to the atheist d’Am- 
ville, he is the representative of the forces of good that are to triumph 
here as in a morality play, but it is d’Amville who sets the poet’s mind 
alight, whose staggerings on the path to damnation provide the dra- 
matic thrill and awaken curiosity. The title of the play puts d’Amville 
at once in the center of the picture. Indeed, a moment’s comparison 
of this play with The Revenge of Bussy brings out an essential differ- 
ence between Charlemont and Clermont. Chapman makes us give all 
our attention to the man convinced that revenge is irreconcilable with 
virtue; his enemy Montsurry is a terrified shadow, suddenly brought 
to life and courage when he knows that the challenges of Clermont and 
death are not to be escaped; the plottings of Baligny, the enmity of 


1 “Cyril Tourneur on Revenge,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
XLvim (January 1949), 72-87. 
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the King derive their interest only from the fact that Clermont is 
their object. It is Clermont, moreover, who dominates scene after 
scene through the wisdom and authority of his utterance. In contrast, 
Charlemont can only raise the cry of virtue, submit himself to the 
providential march of events, and finally accept his new wealth and 
his miraculously untouched Castabella. Clermont does ultimately take 
revenge, and then disposes of his own life. He is far from the obedient 
son of the church that Tourneur presents in Charlemont, far indeed 
from a passive waiting upon event. 

The Atheist’s Tragedy presents a christianization of themes which 
Tourneur found, I believe, not only in The Revenge of Bussy but in 
Bussy d’Ambois itself. Dr. Adams has noted the d’Amville/d’Ambois 
echo, but it has apparently brought only Clermont d’Ambois to his 
mind. Bussy d’Ambois is perhaps the most notable Jacobean represent- 
ative of the long line of supreme individualists, first made splendid by 
Marlowe and continuing—often in subordinate réles, and always with 
their glory somewhat smirched—throughout the drama of the early 
seventeenth century. Bussy stands in intellectual stature above Se- 
janus, above even Macbeth, because—along with his restlessness and 
fiery will—he has from the beginning a sure realization of the vanity 
of the prizes offered. At the beginning of Bussy d’Ambois he shows in 
soliloquy his view of those men the world worships: 

As cedars beaten with continual storms, 

So great men flourish; and do imitate 

Unskilful statuaries, who suppose, 

In forming a Colossus, if they make him 

Straddle enough, strut, and look big, and gape, 

Their work is goodly: so men merely great 

In their affected gravity of voice, 

Sourness of countenance, manners’ cruelty, 

Authority, wealth, and all the spawn of Fortune, 

Think they bear all the kingdom’s worth before them; 

Yet differ not from those colossic statues, 

Which, with heroic forms without o’erspread, 

Within are nought but mortar, flint, and lead. 

Man is a torch borne in the wind; a dream 

But of a shadow, summ’d with all his substance. (U1.i.).? 
And when Monsieur urges him to come to court and cultivate great- 
ness for himself, his reply, through not a refusal of the offer, gives the 
frankest picture of pettiness and turpitude in high place. As he grows 


* Quotations from Chapman are from The Plays and Poems of George Chapman: 
The Tragedies, edited by T. M. Parrott, 1910. 
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to power he shows no scruple in his readiness to pick a quarrel and to 
fight, in his adultery with Tamyra, in his employment of magical arts. 
At the end he will forgive his murderers, as a man of spirit, we feel, 
should, but there is no remorse, no thought of God or of punishment: 
he will complain to Heaven, of the very conditions of life it appears, 
and will die standing, outdoing a Roman emperor in fortitude, in ar- 
rogance: 

I’ll not complain to earth yet, but to heaven, 

And, like a man, look upwards even in death. 

And if Vespasian thought in majesty*® 

An emperor might die standing, why not I? 

She offers to help him 

Nay, without help, in which I will exceed him; 

For he died splinted with his chamber grooms. 

Prop me, true sword, as thou hast ever done! 

The equal thought I bear of life and death 

Shall make me faint on no side; I am up; 

Here like a Roman statue I will stand 

Till death hath made me marble. (v.iv.) 


He is concerned with his fame, he shows some desire for Tamyra’s 
good, but as his long speech comes to an end he grows ever more 
grandiloquent in the assertion of his own magnitude as a human being. 


There is no trace of irony in Chapman’s depiction of this figure, no 
hint of condemnation. The limitation on his glory is to be found only 
in his recognition of its vanity. In the play that followed some six 
years later, The Revenge of Bussy d’ Ambois, the hero Clermont is not a 
complete reversal of his brother. He has strength and courage: the de- 
scription in Iv.i of his attempt to escape from the army that has been 
drawn up to capture him is comparable with the Messenger’s speech 
in Bussy d’ Ambois, 1.1, describing the encounter of six men from which 
only Bussy survived. Although he is reluctant to take revenge, seeing 
the act as incompatible with goodness, he feels unable to escape the 
burden of family responsibility: he sends Montsurry a challenge, and 
finally compels its acceptance. By that means he tries to escape the in- 
putation of “‘villany,’’ of ‘“‘vicious fury,” which he believes to be the 
normal accompaniments of revenge. Yet he does not leave all to Heav- 
en, and when Montsurry lies down before him, refusing to fight, he is 

3 This and the following three lines were not printed until the quarto of 1641. But, 
though bringing Bussy’s attitude into sharper focus, they do not seem to change its char- 
acter. See Miss Berta Sturman’s article, “The 1641 Edition of Chapman’s Bussy 


D’ Ambois,” Huntington Library Quarterly, x1v, 171-201, for the view that the 1641 
alterations constitute a perversion of Chapman’s original presentation of Bussy. 
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ready for torture to be used on him as it had been used on Tamyra in 
the earlier play. At the end this hero kills himself with no word of God 
in him. ‘‘Now, my master calls,” he says, but the master is the dead 
Guise. His last cry is to the patron he has lost: “I come, my lord! Cler- 
mont thy creature, comes.”’ 

Knowing, presumably, these two plays, Tourneur had before him 
the supreme individualist in Bussy, in Clermont the man suspicious 
of action.‘ These two figures undergo transformation in d’Amville and 
Charlemont. D’Amville aims at the self-sufficiency of Bussy, yet he is 
shown as seeking a surrogate-immortality through his children, ready 
to force Castabella when he has lost hope that his sons will get him 
heirs. He is as independent of scruple as Bussy, but the searchlight of 
moral judgment is thrown on him. For every moment in the play he 
is presented as a villain, doomed to that damnation which his very 
name suggests. And the echo of Bussy’s surname in this character’s 
makes him a dramatic comment on Chapman’s hero. It is as if Tour- 
neur, in revulsion from the Senecanism of Chapman, comes with a sen- 
tence of damnation for d’Ambois himself. 

The difference between Bussy and d’Amville is paralleled by that 
between Clermont and Charlemont. Clermont regards his brother’s 
ghost with respect, but is by no means sure that its counsel is good; 
Charlemont is at first incredulous that he is truly seeing his father’s 
spirit, but when he is convinced he is all obedience. Clermont sees 
Montsurry as a man he must kill, despising his cowardice but showing 
no personal animus or sense of horror for what Montsurry has done, 
praising his ultimate valor and promising him life if he escapes from 
their last exchange of thrusts; Charlemont sees d’Amville as a man 
given over to evil, and can only rejoice at his destruction. Clermont, 
striving ever towards self-sufficiency, stands above the love of women, 
even the devotion of the Countess whose tears bring blindness to her; 
Charlemont has a romantic attachment to Castabella, and turns 
quickly to matrimony when his enemy is gone and great possessions 
are his. It is for moral reasons that revenge is hard for Clermont, im- 
possible for Charlemont, but the springs of their morality are far 
apart. 

The difference in the playwrights’ attitudes in The Atheist’s Trag- 


* Dr. Adams’s term “static revenger” is not, I think, well applied to Clermont, for 
he can and does act despite his reluctance and fastidiousness. Even for Charlemont 
the term is not felicitous, for a man waiting despondently for Heaven to intervene is 
hardly a revenger of any sort. 
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edy and The Revenge of Bussy is perhaps brought out most simply in 
words of the ghosts of Montferrers and Bussy. Tourneur’s spirit says 
littke when it appears to Charlemont in I1.vi, giving only information 
and a Christian warning: 

Returne to France; for thy old Father’s dead; 

And thou by murther, disinherited, 


Attend with patience the successe of things; 
But leaue reuenge vnto the King of kings. 


In 111.ii it intervenes when Charlemont is about to fight with d’Am- 
ville’s son Sebastian: 


Hold Charlemont! 
Let him reuenge my murder, and thy wrongs, 
To whom the Iustice of Reuenge belongs. 


Finally, in v.i it appears to d’Amville, addressing him as a man surely 


damned: 
D’ ampille! With all thy wisedome th’art a foole. 
Not like those fooles that we terme innocents; 
But a most wretched miserable foole. 
Which instantly; to the confusion of 
Thy proiects with despaire thou shalt behold. 


Umbra Bussy, on the other hand, demands revenge and shows no 
trace of Christian feeling. It rebukes not only Clermont for his reluc- 
tance in revenge but all “ignorant men” for submission to their “lusts.” 
Order, it says, is affronted if in this world good is unrewarded or ill es- 
capes unpunished: this should be apparent to men even if “for supposi- 
tion’ sake’’ they have left 

The body of felicity, religion 

(Set in the midst of Christendom, and her head 

Cleft to her bosom, one half one way swaying, 

Another th’ other), all the Christian world 


And all her laws, whose observation 
Stands upon faith, above the power of reason. (v.i.) 


Despite the gesture of respect, Umbra Bussy is no messenger of God 
but a voice demanding that scales must be balanced. It speaks of God, 
of the need “‘to do all things fitting His image, in which, like Himself, 
we live,” but this God is remote, unsectarian. Tourneur’s “King of 
kings” is the Christian God, and in the words used by Montferrers’ 
ghost he is presented in Calvinist terms. 


§ Quotations from Tourneur are from The W orks of Cyril Tourneur, edited by Allar- 
dyce Nicoll [1929]. 
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This is not to say that The Atheist's Tragedy gives the impression 
of firm faith. Tourneur can respond to the daring and evil of d’Am- 
ville, can join in the macabre churchyard-games with mingled fasci- 
nation and repulsion. He can make gross fun of the puritan hypocrite 
in Languebeau Snuffe, he can brood morbidly on Castabella’s vir- 
ginity. His play has, in fact, the degree of mental disorder character- 
istic of drama in the middle Jacobean years. Yet his initial purpose 
seems indeed to have been to retort to Chapman’s Bussy plays; he 
takes a hint from Clermont’s reluctance to avenge his brother, he 
echoes the names of d’Ambois and Clermont, but his sentence of dam- 
nation is ready for the man without a curb on his will and he gives to 
Charlemont reasons for inaction which never occurred to Clermont 


d’Ambois. 
CLIFFORD LEECH 


The Shakespeare Institute 
Stratford upon Avon 





MARLOWE RECONSIDERED: SOME REFLECTIONS 
ON LEVIN’S OVERREACHER 


FOR ANYONE writing on Marlowe, impressionistic comments come eas- 
ily; and with some labor a spice of learning can be added regarding 
sources of the poet’s matter and manner. What is much more difficult, 
however, because beset by special obstacles, is the overall interpreta- 
tion of the individual dramas. Accurate grasp of their logic and tone, a 
balanced view of their whole meaning, comes hard. In part, this dif- 
ficulty stems from Marlowe’s own poetic genius, the fire and lilt of his 
verse, so fit (as Peele remarked) “‘to write passions for the souls be- 
low.”’ For as those written passions engage the critic, he can too easily 
minimize their dramatic mode, especially as he begins to feel in them 
his own yearnings, or what he takes to be the poet’s personal idealism. 
This temptation is particularly beguiling for the reader of Marlowe, 
since there exist outside the plays two factors which encourage it. 
These can also constitute the special obstacles I have spoken of above. 
A review of Mr. Levin’s new book’ offers an occasion for illustrating this 
situation. 

The first extraneous factor which bedevils critics is Marlowe’s rep- 
utation for atheism. If reliable, this reputation is pertinent to literary 
criticism ; for if in fact the poet was the kind of person some of his con- 
temporaries reported him to be—‘“‘utterly scorning both God and his 
ministers’ (according to Richard Baines), and accustomed “‘in table 
talk or otherwise to jest at the divine Scriptures, gibe at prayers, and 
strive in argument to frustrate and confute what hath been spoke 
or writ by prophets and such holy men” (according to Thomas Kyd)— 
then perhaps we should regard his dramas as not so much tragedies as 
autobiographical symbolizations, less concerned to imitate an action 
than to demonstrate and recommend free-thinking. But, actually, 
can we rely on the biographers to provide us the initially appropriate 
focus for seeing the plays? 

Our knowledge of Marlowe’s personal life and belief, unfortunate- 
ly, is far from adequate. There is evidence, dating from his student 
days, that he was in the employ of the government, probably as an 
agent of espionage. Under such conditions, who knows whether his 
talk, even if correctly reported by Kyd and Baines (men themselves 
in disrepute with the law), may not have been largely camouflage? 


! The Overreacher: A Study of Christopher Marlowe, by Harry Levin. Harvard 
University Press: Cambridge, 1952. Pp. xiii, 204. $4.00. 
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The death at Deptford, in fact, looks in some ways like a political 
assassination, when one reads the documents closely. More important- 
ly, most of Marlowe’s fellow poets speak only good of him in their 
references; and the personages with whom he seems to have been on 
intimate terms during his London days—Ralegh, Walsingham, Chap- 
man, Nashe, and Blount—were (as Tucker Brooke says) “excellent 
company.” Ralegh, it is true, like Marlowe, was under suspicion of 
atheism (in fact, accused by Persons of harboring a “school of athe- 
ism’’); but scholars today judge this reputation ill-founded. E. A. 
Strathmann’s careful study finds Ralegh, though rebellious against 
Aristotle and school logic, always a supporter of Christian faith and of 
the Scriptures. As for Nashe, Marlowe’s collaborator on Dido, we 
know he was conspicuous around 1590 as an apologist for the state 
church as against Martinists and atheists. Then there is Samuel 
Rowley, who W. W. Greg thinks worked with Marlowe on the original 
Faustus of 1592: Rowley was a pious man, an author in fact of two 
plays on Biblical heroes. At Cambridge Marlowe had four roommates, 
all of whom became exemplary clergymen. The poet himself held an 
Archbishop Parker scholarship all during his six university years. He 
was vouched for, moreover, by the Privy Council in the now well- 
known letter of 29 June 1587, which calls him orderly and discreet in 
all his behavior, and faithful in his dealing—not at all the kind of per- 
sonage we see in Tamburlaine, about whom Marlowe was writing at 
this very time. This play cannot represent a /ater change in Marlowe, 
since we happen to know Part II was being staged as early as 10 No- 
vember 1587, less than five months after the Council’s letter. 

Considering all this evidence, Marlowe’s “atheism” may justly be 
suspected of having been more dramatic than personal. We must be 
content, I think, to regard his biography as an enigma. Tucker 
Brooke’s Life of Marlowe has summed up the situation judiciously: 
“To his enemies he was a terror and a grisly warning, to his friends 
kind Kit ... Formal biography is in this instance more than usually 
futile, and the appeal of Marlowe’s poetry more than usually intui- 
tive.” To this I would add, further, that in any case we have no right to 
equate strictly a man’s conduct with his creed; for the sinner is not 
necessarily an unbeliever, but may in fact believe the more profound- 
ly when knowing his own weaknesses as temptations. 

If popular biographies of Marlowe have disregarded caution, pre- 
ferring instead the simple portrait of a swashbuckling iconoclast, one 
reason no doubt lies in the temper of our own times, and in the ob- 
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vious attractions of a sensationalist treatment. But learned investi- 
gators, also, sometimes accept such a portrait. Paul Kocher, for ex- 
ample, does so conspicuously in his Christopher Marlowe (1946)—de- 
spite the fact that by his own researches on the plays he has discovered 
that in Faustus “the whole design rests upon Protestant doctrines,” 
and that in the Massacre at Paris ‘‘Marlowe’s account is based with 
considerable fidelity on the Protestant pamphlets of the time.” Mar- 
lowe, Kocher believes, was a “‘subjective’’ playwright, who used for- 
mal design as a camouflage under which to utter iconoclastic sallies; 
the ‘‘real”” Marlowe, he is convinced, is the man described by Kyd and 
Baines; and hence, for example, we “know that the Bad Angel in 
Faustus is speaking for Marlowe himself”? when that Angel says that 
contrition, prayer, and repentance are “illusions, fruits of lunacy” 
(p. 114). It is useful, I think, to have put before us such an interpreta- 
tion, for it lets us see clearly the logical outcome of accepting whole- 
heartedly an atheist Marlowe. It means reading the Bad Angel, un- 
dramatically, as Marlowe’s spokesman. 

Mr. Levin’s book is concerned neither with Marlowe’s biography 
nor with study of the history of ideas. These areas he considers already 
sufficiently explored; his aim is evaluation of the plays. But he begins 
by accepting Kocher’s ‘‘judicious monograph,’”’ and thereafter pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that “‘no other poet has been, so fully as Mar- 
lowe, a fellow-traveller with the subversive currents of his age.’’ With 
those currents Levin is himself in sympathy. Marlowe’s heresies, he 
says, were Atheism, Machiavellianism, and Epicureanism—an unholy 
trinity, which violated the “‘taboos” of medieval orthodoxy. “‘History 
shows us, however, that yesterday’s revolutions settle down into to- 
day’s assumptions; and when we consider the terms of this threefold 
indictment, we find it hard to be shocked.” That is, Levin finds it 
hard; for what shocks him, rather, is that the Socinians “‘could go to 
the stake for professing a modification of Christian doctrine which 
nowadays would pass for respectable Unitarianism.” He believes we can 
take Marlowe’s Atheism as a broad kind of natural religion; that we 
need not flinch at his Machiavellianism, since we ourselves have come 
“to acknowledge Realpolitik as the virtual law of nations”; and that 
Epicureanism is a ‘‘soft impeachment,’”’ when we consider that ‘‘fond- 
ness for the good things of life, conceived as esthetic tastes rather than 
moral values [italics mine], we like to think we inherited from the 
Elizabethans.’’ Marlowe but affirmed “the strongest drives that ani- 
mated the Renaissance and have shaped our modern outlook.” 
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Here is a second obstacle to reading the plays objectively: the mod- 
ern temper, a bias in favor of a naturalistic set of values. Levin’s 
Appendix D, on “‘Libido,” displays his own modernism. He is there ex- 
plaining three terms—/ibido sentiendi, libido sciendi, and libido domi- 
nandi—which he has borrowed from the literature of Jansenism in 
order to characterize Marlowe’s Epicureanism, Atheism, and Machi- 
avellianism respectively. These theological terms, he notes, rest back 
on John 2:16 by way of St. Augustine and the “‘ascetic attitude”’ of 
the Middle Ages. “Of course the Renaissance,” he next remarks, “‘in 
its secular, classical, and experimental aspects, cultivated those very 
sources of feeling which had been traditionally outlawed. Any natural- 
istic world view tends to rehabilitate them, and the modern tendency 
has been to recognize them frankly as constants of human motiva- 
tion.”’ Jansen, Pascal, and Bossuet, he deftly implies, represent ‘‘ob- 
scurantism”; and the Jansenist terms are today no longer in com- 
mon use—though Irving Babbitt and other critics of romantic liter- 
ature “have applied them rather cavalierly to the whole current of 
modernism in thought and art.’”’ Meanwhile, “‘science itself has under- 
taken to adjudicate the claims of the so-called /ibido’’—both Freud 
and Jung regarding it as a “‘motivating force,’ though ‘Vienna and 
Zurich differ on how specifically it is sexual drive and how generally 
it is psychic energy.’’ Levin’s apparent trust here in the adjudicating 
powers of “‘science itself’ in a matter which, usually, has been con- 
sidered moral may explain also a rather puzzling wayside remark 
in his Preface, that Marlowe “seems more of a modernist than some 
of our men of letters today, notably T. S. Eliot.” Is Eliot, perhaps, 
an obscurantist in Levin’s eyes? 

This same modern temper is an important factor behind Paul 
Kocher’s interpretation of Marlowe. In commenting on the views of 
Barabas on sin (The Jew. 1.1i.115), for example, Kocher takes time out 
to remark that ‘‘Sermons and treatises galore in the period bear wit- 
ness to the labors of the preachers to convince the ordinary man, 
against his sense of reason and justice, that he was evil because Adam 
had sinned thousands of years before. Even in the Renaissance this 
doctrine, a survival from primitive conceptions of collective guilt, had 
begun to melt away under a new conception of individual account- 
ability, prevalent today. Barabas’ reply reads like a forerunner of a 
change” (p.129). Now the Barabas of the play has never impressed me 
as a proponent of individual accountability, however much Marlowe 
may let him sophisticate a stand for dramatic effect; and when Mar- 
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lowe delineates him elsewhere as a perverter of Abraham’s faith (see 
1.1104), he seems to me intended less as a forerunner than as a back- 
slider. Quite apart from that, Mr. Kocher’s outlook has not prepared 
him to discern with acuteness the concept of original sin, which he 
finds in sermons galore. The concept might have, when rightly grasped, 
a radical bearing on the art of characterization Marlowe employs 
on his chief tragic heroes. But.let me return to further illustration of 
Kocher’s modern temper, as it affects in particular his summary por- 
trait of Marlowe. In the last two pages of Kocher’s book, Marlowe is 
characterized as one whose restless mind would disdain “‘all obscurant- 
ism, and all demands for a faith beyond reason; . . . one with the edu- 
cation to know that men had not always lived in a nightmare world of 
Christian eschatology.”’ And the final comment is: ‘“The Galilean has 
conquered; and few have heard the voice of Marlowe. But he may 
stand for us as a strong spirit, with something of Promethean will to 
bring to men in darkness the fire of the true heaven.” 

The reviewer as literary critic happily need not debate with Mr. 
Kocher as to what is the true heaven, or whether naturalism, re- 
garded as a release from obscurantism, nightmare, and primitive con- 
cepts, is likely to benefit mankind with greater wisdom. Such issues, 
while of ultimate importance, are matters of faith. All critics, I sup- 
pose, have a faith of some sort which they bring to their reading of 
literature. Yet it is a fact that sometimes a piece of literature does not 
quite open its original meaning to a critic who comes with a latter-day 
faith; his key, in that case, may ill fit the lock. Are critics such as 
Kocher and Levin, with the key that they bring, adequately prepared 
to unlock certain basic dramatic significances which Marlowe’s plays 
hold? 

Mr. Levin offers his readers a great deal of very suggestive impres- 
sionistic comment, and he feeds our knowledge by his accumulated 
learning on individual points of literary history and cross-reference. 
He writes excellently, for example, on Marlowe’s melody and diction. 
He sketches neatly the history of English blank verse. He discerns, 
I think aright, that the tone of Hero and Leander is mock-heroic, re- 
sembling in its sympathies and ironies that of Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde. But it is when we come to Marlowe’s plays that we may ques- 
tion whether Levin’s reading is just to their incorporated meaning, and 
to the playwright’s purposes. 

In the Jew of Malia, for example, what is there in the actual text 
to support Levin’s view that Marlowe is “instinctively taking” the 
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side of Barabas? And can we be sure that here ‘‘Marlowe must also 
have enjoyed the occasion for shocking the middle class, which wanted 
improving precepts from the drama’’? If the audience felt shock, in- 
stead of what it wanted, it is strange that this play should have be- 
come, immediately, nearly the most popular in Henslowe’s whole rep- 
ertoire. And why should Marlowe suppose, anyway, that a stage 
villain would be morally shocking to his audience? Elizabethans knew 
about Herod in the mystery plays, and had seen Cambises—the 
type was indigenous to morality entertainment; and the accompani- 
ment of “improving precepts” was hardly necessary for assimilating 
his significance, inasmuch as living religious tradition provided that 
context. T. S. Eliot has interpreted The Jew as ‘‘a farce of the old 
English humor.” Levin mentions this interpretation but regards it 
as “‘unhistorical,’’ one which ‘endows the play with a kind of retro- 
spective unity.’’ Levin’s perspective is itself unhistorical. 

Or let us look for a moment at Levin’s reading of Tamburlaine. 
He recognizes that Marlowe’s protagonist is foreshadowed in Herod; 
and he speaks, several times, of Marlowe’s strategem of out-Heroding 
Herod, by which the play builds up its effects. But Levin is led to treat 
this Herod-motif as though it could be taken from its original context 
of Biblical evaluation, where it implies vice, and used instead for 
“celebrating the idea of conquest,” regarded as a Marlovian virtue. 
The motif’s purely formal aspects, its theatrical effects, are therefore 
emphasized. Levin’s chapter on Tamburlaine revolves about two main 
points: the declamatory technique and the scenic structure or stage 
business. ‘‘Tamburlaine is an esthetic spectacle, framed by an equivo- 
cal morality, which is flouted more emphatically than it is asserted.” 
The play as tragedy, accordingly, is summarized in terms of fortune’s 
wheel, Phaethon’s archetypal disaster, and Sic transit gloria mundi, 
with a quotation from Shelley’s Ozymandias as epilogue. We are told 
that ‘‘Marlowe seems comparatively innocent, a boyish scholar in- 
dulging his spellbound fancy in heroics, making destruction a basis for 
creation”; and that Marlowe’s wide panorama has no “‘room for moral 
compunction,” except by the esthete Calyphas and the weakling 
Mycetes (p. 54). 

To suggest the limitations of such a reading, let me list some of the 
things Levin has omitted from his running synopsis: the moral com- 
punction of the repentant Sigismund in the important subplot of 
Part II; the piety of Olympia in choosing death rather than dishonor, 
a moral exemplum surely; the pattern-fate of Agydas, a moral 
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philosopher, who is treated by Tamburlaine as Seneca was treated by 
Nero; the view of Tamburlaine repeatedly voiced by his enemies that 
he is a ‘damned monster, nay, a fiend of hell”; the prophecy spoken 
by the King of Jerusalem (note his symbolic name) that “heaven” 
will shortly pour down fire on Tamburlaine’s head, ‘‘Whose scalding 
drops will pierce thy seething braines’”—a prophecy which in the next 
Act finds fulfillment when distemper and delirium, caused by what a 
physician calls “‘accidental heat” and parched spirits, overtake Tam- 
burlaine. Since each of these dramatic elements represents a deliberate 
addition by Marlowe (they are not in the histories of Tamburlaine), 
we may suppose them important, I think, for the poet’s total design. 
Equally novel, and also ignored by Levin, are those artistic touches by 
which Marlowe has deliberately built up Tamburlaine as a travesty of 
Christ: the banquet-scene, where the hero distributes bread in the 
shape of crowns and drinks wine ‘‘unto the God of war’’; the passing 
boast, in another scene, that his soldiers shall drink Lachryma Christi; 
later, the blood-covenant with his sons, a kind of confirmation rite. 
Tamburlaine’s burning of his bible, the Koran, is discussed by Levin 
but regarded (in what seems a curious about-face) as being in con- 
formity ‘‘to the doctrines of orthodox Christianity” in so far as its 
target is Mahomet; I pointed out, however, some years ago (Marlowe’s 
“Tamburlaine,”’ p. 174n) that Calvin and other Protestants regarded 
irreverance to idols on the part of men who hold them to be gods as, 
in fact, an insult to the true God. By Protestant standards, therefore, 
Tamburlaine’s action would be seen as unequivocally impious. Even 
more important is Marlowe’s use, a dozen times, of the concept of the 
Scourge of God—a point Levin barely touches, but which I have 
shown elsewhere implied for Protestants a very clear pattern of moral 
judgment on the Scourge-personage, including a pattern-fate, which 
Marlowe (going beyond the histories) takes care to duplicate in his 
plotting. Levin’s view is persistently handicapped by his neglect of 
these matters—and by his failure, also, to refer to the theological 
writers who were influencing England’s climate of moral judgment in 
Marlowe’s day. Calvin’s name is absent from the Index of Levin’s 
book; Luther’s appears with but two entries; Hooker’s, one. And such 
omissions, when a critic is undertaking to read the plays of a former 
divinity student, can restrict appreciation not merely of implicit moral 
values but of whole artistic effects. 

May I further illustrate this last point by taking two examples 
from Levin’s reading of Faustus. Both examples may be minor yet are, 
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I think, illuminating. The first has to do with the words “‘Consum- 
matum est,” spoken by Faustus as he signs the bond. Levin rightly 
remarks that here is “‘a blasphemous mockery of the last words of 
Jesus” as recorded in John 19:30. (Compare Mr. Kocher’s comment: 
“‘a malicious perversion of Christ’s dying words . . . typical Marlovian 
gibing.”) But is that all we can say of this powerful utterance? Are we 
forgetting that dramatically it is packed with irony—a point which 
alert criticism should be first to appreciate? What is “‘finished”’ here, 
avidly, with a heating of coals, is related by polar tension to the coals 
of remorse and the “I’ll burn my books”’ of the play’s finish in Act V. 
And the imagery of blood, the “Homo, fuge,” the question “Is not 
thy soul thine own?”’—each of these artistic touches foreshadows a 
note that will be sounded when Faustus’ present judgment comes 
under Judgment. “‘Consummatum est” is as artistic, certainly, as 
that much-admired bit of Ovidian Latin which Faustus later quotes, 
and the irony of which Levin does not in that instance fail to note. 
But let us turn to a second example, from the play’s opening scene. 
When Faustus there consults his Bible, the Latin texts he reads are 
from Romans 6:23 and I John 1:8. Levin records this fact. But why 
does he not tell us, also, that Faustus is quoting but half-texts, and 
that the words which immediately follow in either case (“But the 
gift of God is eternal life”; and “If we confess our sins He is faithful 
and just to forgive ... and to save us. . .’’”) are the Bible’s corrective 
to despair—and, in fact, the favorite texts of Protestant preaching? 
This point is certainly pertinent to the artistry of the passage: by it 
we can see how neatly Faustus is being delineated as the half-scholar, 
the impatient, secular “humanist,” who sees the Bible as “Jerome’s” 
and who mistakes letter for spirit. More importantly, for Protestants 
in Marlowe’s audience, this Doctor in Divinity is shown exhibiting a 
vice popularly attributed to “scholastic” education: a skimping of 
Bible truth by a retreat into the syllogism instead of an advance into 
paradox. Poor Faustus: he is reaching for infinity with a finite, Aris- 
totelian logic; and his boundless imagination is too limited to grasp 
paradox. Yet, on his Judgment day, he will discover paradox, when 
both the wrath of God’s arm and the mercy of Christ’s blood are 
placarded; only, then, the discovery will come as irony, too late. The 
earlier passage anticipates this end, defines initially the play’s basic 
irony. Levin’s net fails to catch these implications; he remarks only 
that Faustus “syllogizes with a sophistical shrug: Che sera, sera” and 
“whether in a Calvinistic or Epicurean fatalism, is anxious to say 
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‘Divinity, adieu’.”” Can it be Calvinistic? Why, Calvin would have 
thundered those neglected second-half texts in Faustus’ ears! 

But let us come to Levin’s overall view of Fausius. He acknowl- 
edges that this tragedy is “framed by the fundamental dogmas of 
Christian morality.’”’ But he wonders how far these should be taken 
literally. ‘How far do they merely furnish Marlowe with expression- 
istic scenery? How far was he utilizing theology as a modern play- 
wright might utilize psychology?” The answer comes a page later: 
Marlowe is “hinting that the framework is arbitrary and occasionally 
glancing beyond it,” as Hart Crane does in his poem on Faustus. 
Meanwhile, Levin has other questions: Has Faustus actually “ex- 
cluded” grace, as the Old Man charges? (Here Levin might have exam- 
ined the Protestant theologians cited by Kocher, pp. 110-12; by 
their theory, the answer can only be yes.) Again: Why, when the Old 
Man all but converts him, should Faustus accept the dagger of Meph- 
istophilis? (Miss Lily B. Campbell has given the answer, I think, 
by showing that for Protestants “the temptation to suicide... is a 
regular accompaniment of despair, as it was in the case of Spira,” 
the prototype for Faustus. PMLA, Ltxvu, 219-39.) Levin judges that 
there is a “‘Manichean fatality” in the way the Evil Angel always pre- 
vails. (Later, p. 161, he says ‘“‘the Evil Angel is a better theologian 
than the Good.”) For support, he quotes Santayana’s judgment 
(Santayana has been previously approved, Preface, p. ix; and it could 
be shown, I believe, that Levin’s whole philosophical orientation is 
Santayanian) that Faustus is “forbidden to repent when he has really 
repented.” On the other hand, if we must read Faustus as really im- 
penitent, Levin believes “‘Casuistry could have found theological 
loopholes, had a penitent Faustus been conceivable. But that would 
have presupposed an orthodox Marlowe.’’ Here I would ask, rather: 
Would it not presuppose a very different story from that which Mar- 
lowe inherited, and which he has given us? Levin’s deft sprinkling of 
theological innuendo alongside insinuations based on biographical pre- 
suppositions is an evasion of the critic’s task. This evasion permits 
him, however, to go on to his general conclusion regarding the play: 
that in it Marlowe is committed to a kind of “poetic diabolism’’; that 
imaginatively he is identifying himself not entirely with Faustus but, 
more ultimately, with Mephistophilis, “the cosmic ironist,’”’ who had 
declared in a “‘burst of humanistic fervor” that man is more excellent 
than heaven. Thus Levin would make a modernistic humanism the 
real burden of Faustus. (I would not deny that Marlowe puts some- 
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thing of himself into Faustus or into Mephistophilis, just as Shake- 
speare puts something of himself into Iago; but Levin means more 
than that. He thinks Marlowe emerged holding the perspective of 
Mephistophilis, and that this emergent perspective is the final mean- 
ing of the play.) 

As a general corrective, I would recall Leo Kirschbaum’s remarks 
on Faustus in RES x1x (1943), 225-41, especially these challenging 
sentences: ‘‘What has biography to do with a play which we are pre- 
sumably watching in a theatre? Whatever Marlowe was himself, 
there is no more obvious Christian document in all Elizabethan drama 
than Doctor Faustus.... You need not ultimately accept them [the 
values which govern the play]. But you should not interpret the play 
in the light of your philosophy or religion or absence of religion. You 
cannot do so if you hear it properly.” Levin has listed Kirschbaum’s 
article by title in his “List of Authorities’ (which substitutes for the 
absence of footnotes in Levin’s book); but apparently he feels he can 
disregard Kirschbaum’s words of caution. 

The neglect may seem puzzling, in view of Levin’s own stand that 
Marlowe’s ‘‘primary concern is the theatre’’ and that his own concern 
is with “language projected from the stage’’ (Preface, p. xi). His own 
stated aim is to explicate Marlowe’s “poetry and dramaturgy”’ with 
“as much precision as we can bring to bear,’”’ keeping in mind “the 
idea that underlies the image, the gesture that accompanies the word.” 
Who could wish sounder principles? They are, however, Mr. Kirsch- 
baum’s too. What seems to differentiate Levin’s approach, if I detect 
aright, is a lesser concern for the historical context of language. 

Thus Levin grounds his whole book on the thesis that “the concept 
of hyperbole .. . will provide a unifying key’”’ to Marlowe’s plays; 
but in exploring hyperbole he disregards the traditional moral light 
which surrounded that concept. The Elizabethan grammarian, 
George Puttenham, gave hyperbole the English name of ‘‘the Ouer 
reacher, otherwise called the loud lyer.” Levin tells us this, but seems 
to forget the tag-end of the definition. He regards hyperbole in Mar- 
lowe not as a traditional way of loudly lying, but as a figure of speech 
which presupposes ‘‘a state of mind to which all things are possible,”’ 
“an ethos for living dangerously.” This latter view of hyperbole, I 
would say, may be appropriate for the contrived psychology of the 
dramatic personage who speaks “over-reaching”’ language; but for 
the poet who creates this personage and for the audience which sees 
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hyperbole staged, the inherited connotation of “loud lyer’”’ can not be 
ruled out as a guiding evaluation of such language. Language has its 
meaning, certainly, not only as convention but as tradition. A figure- 
of-speech, a state-of-mind, or an ethos—when staged—may follow a 
convention; behind the convention, however, giving it context, is a 
living tradition of interpretation and of ethical evaluation, historically 
established, on which poet and audience alike normally draw. 

Levin comes close to a position which would regard art as itself 
the source of its own firmament of values. He would seem to regard 
the poet as a creator, not merely of beauty, but of other values, 
religious, moral and intellectual, incorporated in the poetry. Thus he 
finds “‘our best summation” of Marlowe in the eulogy Lucretius pro- 
nounced over Epicurus: 

His vigorous and active Mind was hurl’d 
Beyond the flaming limits of this World 

Into the mighty Space, and there did see 
How things begin, what can, what cannot be; 
How all must die, all yield to fatal force, 


What steady limits bound their natural course; 
He saw all this and brought it back to us. 


But if this be poetry’s task, then does not the poet become no longer 
primarily an artist but now a culture-hero and a culture-bringer? 
None of his spiritual values are anterior to his labors, furnished him 
by tradition; rather, he makes them all. 

Such a view involves a theory of tragedy, which we must summa- 
rize briefly, since it isan important part and parcel of Levin’s reading 
of Marlowe. Tragedy is a “ritual,” so Levin holds, by which the poet 
himself is initiated into reality, and by which in turn he initiates us. 
Hyperbole is not merely a figure of speech, therefore, but a mode of 
tragic experience; it is associated with libido excellendi, which was 
the archetypal urge of Prometheus, and leads the way by which man 
comes to terms with the cosmos. In Marlowe, this “‘way of fine ex- 
cess’ involved the poet, psychologically, in an ‘Icarus complex,” a 
narcissism; but this very temperament befits a tragedian, whose role 
it is to assert boldly the values of freedom against obscurantism, in 
order to come to recognize thereby ‘the inscrutable forces man is 
condemned to serve,” and by such recognition to win, in a way, a 
‘victory over them.” The poet’s recognition of these realities, and of 
“the incongruity between them and his ideals of perfection” is, says 
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Levin, the wisdom of Mephistophilis, who “‘as an ironic commentator 
frees himself,” as did Montaigne and Hardy, by discerning a pattern in 
Fortune’s ironies. 

Some would hold that tragedy, like so many other perspectives, is a substitute 
for religion; yet religion itself is a substitute for precise knowledge of the 
human condition; and the tragic view, as a branch of knowledge, faces exist- 
ence without recourse to supernatural assumptions. ‘What certifies Olympus 
and reconciles the gods?” asks Goethe, in the prologue to Faust, and answers: 
“The might of man as revealed by the poet” (156-57). Tragedy is the ripened 
growth of a humanistic, as distinguished from a theological, culture. The 
tragic dramatist is not a high priest, but rather what Nietzsche would term 
a dragon-slayer, disposing of the illusions while enlarging the sympathies of 
his fellow men (p. 161). 


Many questions could be asked of this theory, if we were to evalu- 
ate it. For example, will it account for other Elizabethan tragedies, 
from Gorboduc to Macbeth? And can Goethe’s theory, influenced as it 
is by Romanticism and the Enlightenment, be reliably applied to Mar- 
lowe’s Faustus? Is Nietzschean culture a humanistic culture necessar- 
ily? Is tragedy’s function to serve precise knowledge, and to dispose of 
illusions? Must one have the perspective of a Montaigne or a Hardy to 
write tragedy? 

Our questions in this review have had to do, mainly, with the pre- 
suppositions with which the reading of Marlowe is approached. Be- 
cause his personal life is an enigma, and because our mode of appro- 
priating his work is so often dictated by a modern rather than an 
Elizabethan conscience, the intensity of his lyricism has too readily 
led, I believe, to a comparative neglect of his implicit moral and onto- 
logical structures, his artistic balances, his faithfulness to the dramatic 
mode, and his grand designs. Touchstone’s jest in As You Like It 
offers perhaps the proper caveat for all of us: ‘When a man’s verses 
cannot be understood, nor a man’s good wit seconded with the froward 
child, understanding: it strikes a man more dead than a great reckon- 
ing in a little room” (111. iii.12-15). 

Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 
Indiana University 
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TWO ADDITIONS TO THE JOHNSON CANON 


WHEN THE editorial policies of Edward Cave, owner and publisher of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, were attacked by upstart competitors he 
turned to a young man named Samuel Johnson for assistance. Johnson 
had not been associated with the periodical for very long when he 
wrote an “Address To the Reader” for 1738 (pp. iii-iv), an “Appeal 
to the Public” (March, 1739), and an “Address to the Reader” (May, 
1739)—all defenses of Cave and his magazine.’ Another defense of 
the Genileman’s Magazine is attributed to Johnson by John Nichols, 
himself editor of the periodical for a number of years and a friend of 
Johnson’s later years. Nichols claims the defense for Johnson in his 
Rise and Progress of the Gentleman’s Magazine . . . (London, 1821), 
p. xxvii: ‘“This [Johnson’s ‘‘Appeal to the Public,” March 1739] was 
followed by a Letter in the Daily Advertiser of April 18, by the same 
able hand.” To the best of my knowledge no one has examined the 
validity of Nichols’ statement, and the Letter has not been included in 
the canon. This is all the more odd since Nichols prints the text of the 
Letter, and there is good reason to accept it as Johnson’s from internal 
evidence. Possibly Nichols’ mistaken date, April 18, has thrown 
scholars off the scent; the Letter appears in the Daily Advertiser for 
April 13. It is reprinted in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1739 
(pp. 202-03). The text is the same except for minor differences in 
punctuation and one variant. The text that follows is from the Genile- 
man’s Magazine: the Letter is unsigned in both places. The title, ap- 
pearing in the Daily Advertiser only, is simply “to the Authour, etc.” 
Sir, 

It seems now an establish’d Custom with the Authors of the Craftsman 
and Whitt-Fryers Common-Sense, to conclude their Papers with virulent Re- 
flections upon the Compiler of the Gentleman’s Magazine; and how just soever 
the Reasons are which Urban, in his Appeal to the Public, at the Front of his 
last Book, has assign’d for these their partial and repeated Outcries, I cannot 
but applaud the Method which he has taken to obviate any Prejudices that 
might arise from them. He has publickly and seriously exhorted his Readers 
to compare his Collections with those of his Rivals, for, that no Man can have 
a Right to give his Opinion in this Dispute without making a Comparison, 
is undeniable; and from that which I have occasionally made, I am convinced 
that Urban has consulted his own Reputation by proposing it. 


! There is a note appended to the table of contents for February, 1739 (p. 54), 
another passage at arms in the battle of the periodicals, which might be Johnson’s 
also. He defended the Gentleman’s Magazine in at least four instances; why not in a 
fifth? 
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I have found, upon an impartial and candid Examination, that in the 
first Part, which contains Debates upon Political Subjects, Urban abounds in 
Things, and his Rivals in Words;? that he has a Chain of Arguments, and they 
a Flow of Periods; that their Stile is uniform and diffus’d; his, varied, concise, 
and energetick. 

In the second Part, which is the Chief Subject of Dispute, I cannot dis- 
cern any Instance of Partiality in either, or any Argument purposely sup- 
press’d or obscur’d; Urban, indeed, sometimes contracts the Weekly Essays 
to a narrower? Compass, when he can do it without any Injury to their 
Strength or Perspicuity, and thus he gains Room for original Lives, Letters, 
and Dissertations, in which he confessedly and evidently excells his Com- 
petitors. 

In the Poetical Part; those who have any Taste for that sort of Reading 
will perceive a manifest Difference: The great Number of ingenious Originals 
which Urban is constantly supplyed with, give a shameful Foil to the crude 
Productions in the other, which usually exhibits such Trash as Schoolboys 
would be whipt for; but on the other hand, the greatest Genius might own 
with Honour many Pieces inserted in the Gentleman’s Magazine; I need 
instance no farther than the last: And, indeed, it would argue an extreme 
Injustice in Poetical Writers, if they should not preferably oblige him with 
their Productions, who has from time to time propos’d and disburs’d such 
large Benefactions in Prizes for their Encouragement. But altho’ my Judgment 
may be doubted, which however is impartially given, the Balance must incline 
to Urban by the Suffrage of all who delight in Musick, since he has added 
the Notes of some curious Tunes to his Poetry; an Entertainment not to be 
met with in the other Magazine. 

The Historical, which makes the last Division of the Work, is for the 
most part carefully drawn up by both; but in the foreign Article, Urban has 
of late, by the Addition of Maps copied from the latest Draughts, made an 
Improvement, of which his Rivals themselves cannot deny the Usefulness of 
Merit. And in his Account of Domestick Transactions, he sometimes not only 
inserts curious Minutes, but large Articles, which, tho’ very important, are 
neglected by his Competitors, as the City’s Petition in the Magazine for 
February, and the Lords Protest in that for March. 


The Letter, as I have said, seems to me Johnsonian in style; I 
should cite the second paragraph particularly. The words “such Trash 
as Schoolboys would be whipt for” in the fourth paragraph awaken an 
echo of—or rather anticipate—other Johnsonian dicta. The external 
evidence for Johnson’s authorship is strong. Nichols makes the at- 
tribution, and he was in an excellent position to know. Johnson, 
virtually editor of the periodical at this time, defended it in print at 
least three (and possibly four) times. What is more, Edward Cave had 


2 Johnson seems to have been fond of this “things—words” antithesis. 
* The text in the Daily Advertiser reads “narrow.” 
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a financial interest in the Daily Advertiser,‘ and the choice of the paper 
for a defense of the Gentleman’s Magazine seems logical. An interest- 
ing sidelight is the journalistic coyness with which Johnson refers to 
his own Appeal to the Public in this Letter. 


The second piece for which I hope to gain admission into the canon 
is the abridgement of Foreign History in the November 1747 Genile- 
man’s Magazine. A correspondent who signed himself ‘‘G.’”’ contrib- 
uted a letter to the Gentleman’s Magazine in November of 1794 (p. 
1001) in which, among other matters, he stated Johnson’s authorship 
of the abridgement in terms of complete conviction: “[Boswell] has 
omitted the ‘masterly’ abridgement of foreign history for the month of 
November in that year [1747], written undeniably by the pen of the 
Sage.” John Wilson Croker is the only one even to mention the at- 
tribution, so far as I can discover. It appears, in brackets, under 1747 
in the “Catalogue of Johnson’s Prose Works” appended to his edition 
of Boswell’s Life. The only authority Croker gives is the letter in the 
Gentleman’s M agazine for 1794. 

The identity of “G.” still remains a mystery to me, and he is the 
one person to make the attribution, but on the basis of style alone I 
am willing to say Aut Johnson, aut diabolus. The abridgement covers 
one entire page (double column) in the Gentleman’s Magazine (No- 
vember 1747, p. 546) and is here quoted in full. 

In taking a view of the world at this time, when the winter has put a stop 
to the ravages of hostility, and the voice of nature inspired a truce, there is 
little to be observed that can engage attention, or gratify curiosity. It is not 
to be imagined that Animosity is dissipated, or that Ambition is at rest; 
but they are now proceeding rather by sap than by battery, their motions 
however mischievous are secret, and their practices will afford no matter for 
narration till they shall be at length discovered by their effects. 

In the mean time the topic of conversation is not what each man knows, 
but what he suspects; and as no man has any certain grounds of hope or fear, 
it is not of any use to enter into a minute detail of the various opinions which 
particular men have adopted, of which, many must necessarily be false, 
and of which, perhaps, none may be true; or to register casual reports, which 
perish in the day that gives them birth, and are succeeded by other equally 
prevalent for an hour, equally devoid of evidence, and equally short in their 
duration. 

The time is now coming in which the negotiators of the different powers 


‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill-Powell, 1, 256, n. 1. I must confess that I can 
only assume, not be sure of, Cave’s early (1738-39) interest in the Daily Advertiser. 
5 Two vols. (New York 1833), m, 535. 
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are to meet at Aix la Chapelle, and this assembly, which at present fixes the 
expectation of mankind upon it, will in a short time become the general 
object of attention. With what inclinations to peace the ministers will come, 
may be best judged, by considering the present condition of each of the con- 
tending parties. 

Of the different powers whose interests are now to be accommodated, it 
is not likely that any will be more obstinate than Spain, since she has rather 
more to hope than to fear from a continuance of the war, which, though one 
of the principals and first engaged in the quarrel, she carries on not so much 
with her own forces as those of France, from the good success of which she 
expects a kingdom, and by the miscarriage can lose nothing but what she 
never enjoyed, but by force, the right of searching in the open seas. As she 
has no trade but between different parts of her own dominions, she has no 
necessity to support a fleet, and since the fight of Toulon her navy, which 
then only made an effort to get free, has not appeared upon the sea. Her 
treasures are most safely imported in single ships, which if we sometimes 
take, their loss is recompensed by the success of their privateers, who must 
gain from us more then we hope to take from them.*® 

It is not probable that even the French themselves, however elate’ with 
their successes in the Netherlands, will be as indifferent or arrogant as the 
Spaniards. For though they have gained many towns, and two battles, they 
have felt the blows of their enemies, of whom they know, that, if they can 
ever be united, they will be feared. They likewise feel the burthen of vast 
armaments, and find that their wealth is made every day less in a greater 
degree, than their power is made greater; and they know that in a short time 
the Dutch will be compelled, either from within or without, to act more vigor- 
ously against them. In the mean time their navy is broken, their trade made 
uncertain, and their colonies are about to be invaded; so that the current of 
their wealth will be cut off, and the commerce which they have long and dili- 
gently cultivated, will be so baffled, that no fruit can for a long time be ex- 
pected from it. The interest of the French is therefore to make peace, while 
they are at this height of power, because it is more likely that their influence 
will decline than encrease. 

With regard to the smaller powers of Modena and Genoa, there is no 
doubt of their inclination to peace, but it will be little attended to. They feel 
all the calamities of war, without having any prospect of the advantage; but 
weakness is not often pitied in political transactions, and their miseries will 
very little affect the counsels of mighty monarchies. 

On the part of the allies, it is difficult to determine what dispositions 
will appear at the approaching congress. The empress queen has given indeed 
sufficient proofs, that she will pursue her interest without much regard to 
difficulty or danger; but it is not apparent what her interest is, either in 


* Compare Johnson’s remarks in this paragraph with those in his Thoughts in the 
Late Transactions Respecting Falkland’s Islands (Works [(Oxford 1825], v1, 201-02. 
References in the following notes are to this edition and volume. 

7 Although I think the style unmistakably Johnsonian, it might be well to point 
out that “elate,” used as an adjective, appears in Johnson’s Dictionary. He uses “elated” 
in the penultimate paragraph of the abridgment. 
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reality, or in her own opinion. It is generally thought the interest of every 
monarch to keep his dominions, yet she appears to have lost Flanders with 
very little regret. Most nations are frighted at the miseries of war, but her 
subjects think any opportunity of entering wealthy countries the shortest 
and easiest method of getting rich. Her spirit is known to be high, and her 
resentments vehement; and therefore she will probably require terms un- 
likely to be granted by an enemy who calls himself victorious. 

The King of Sardinia has of all our allies the greatest reason to wish for 
a cessation of the war, of which so great a part has been carried on in his 
own territories; of all the monarchs engaged in this wide extended quarrel he 
has been most frequently exposed to personal danger and loss, yet it is not 
certain, whether this prince will not obstruct the general treaty, unless such 
indemnifications are allow’d him as cannot easily be granted. 

The Dutch, if they can be considered as parties, will be undoubtedly ready 
to close with any proposals of accomodation, with any at least that will not 
make them poorer. Their resistance has been the act of the populace rather 
than of the government, and their chief men seem to inquire after nothing but 
the means by which danger may be avoided, and money may be saved.*® 

From the firmness and moderation of this nation alone we are to expect 
a successful war, or an honourable peace; we alone are neither so elated by 
success as to make insolent demands, nor so dejected by losses, as to make 
mean concessions. Our king has declared his desire to promote peace, and our 
parliament has published their resolution to maintain the war; nor can it be 
doubted but this resolution will shake France in the midst of her triumphs. 

Such is the® present state of the chief nations engaged in the war, on 
whom the lesser potentates seem to have fixed their attention. 


This abridgement differs radically from the others in the periodical 
for the same year both in style and approach. All except that of De- 
cember begin immediately with a résumé of the affairs in various 
countries, each country being accorded a separate heading. The ac- 
count for October, the last before that which I am claiming for John- 
son, begins, under the heading “Turkey, and the East’’: “Since the 
death of Kouli Kan, there are said to be several competitors for the 
crown of Persia. . . .”’ The writer then takes up, under separate head- 
ings, Russia, Sweden and Denmark, Germany, Italy, Spain and Por- 
tugal, and Holland. Under each he gives facts, figures, and names; the 
accounts are circumstantial. The abridgement for November, on the 
other hand, deals in generalities rather than in particulars. It is the 
kind of abridgement one might expect from a writer called, let us say, 
at the last moment to substitute for the regular man who was ill or 


* Johnson elsewhere speaks of the Dutch love of money. See, for example, his Jn- 
troduction to the Political State of Great Britain (p. 136). 

* I have been struck by Johnson’s frequent use of this opening in sentences which 
mark a period in his argument. See pp. 198, 224, 258, 455. 
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otherwise incapacitated. Possibly the regular writer of these accounts 
was not able to get out the one for December also, for it differs from 
the others and is somewhat like that of November. While I do not 
claim the December account for Johnson it is not improbable that he 
had a hand in it. But most of it is given over to an abstract of certain 
Dutch “placarts,” and the style of the two opening paragraphs, al- 
though superior to anything else in the accounts for the months up to 
November, is not sufficiently Johnsonian to justify this further at- 


tribution. 
ARTHUR SHERBO 


University of Illinois 


*°T am reminded belatedly that Boswell attributed two accounts of “Foreign 
History” in the Genileman’s Magazine (Dec., 1742, and Nov., 1748) to Johnson solely 
on internal evidence. 





IWEIN 836: DEN HALBEN SCHADEN 


IN A FOOTNOTE in our Middle High German Courtly Reader (Madison, 
1951), p. 21, attention was called to the fact that the lines Jwein 834 ff. 
refer to a familiar mediaeval moral tale, or exemplum, but neither 
the scope nor the plan of the book permitted the documentation ne- 
cessary to prove the point: that is the purpose of the present article. 
In a rare moment of prudence Sir Kay advises Sir Iwein (Hart- 

mann von Aue, Jwein 825 ff.) to sleep on his ambitious plan to try his 
luck in a joust with the keeper of the magic well, and: 

Troume iu danne iht sware, 

s6 sult ir’s iu zew4re 

nemen eine maze; 

ode vart iuwer straze 

mit guotem heile, 

und gebet mir niht zeteile 

swaziu d& éren geschiht 835 

und enzelt mir halben schaden niht. 


“And don’t share with me what you may win asa prize, and don’t allot 
me half of the grief.’”” These words of Sir Kay present neither a lexico- 
graphical nor a syntactical problem: they mean just what they say, 
and that is clear enough, but still something seems to be lacking. 
“Schaden” is the standard MHG term for the injuries received in com- 
bat; “ére” in this connection means victory, and by metonymy, the 
prize or booty associated with victory. The problem is rather one of 
motivation. True, Sir Kay is not noted for the fine motivation of his 
speeches, but why should he speak of sharing a prize, and if he is not 
going along on the quest, why should he feel it necessary to refuse 
half the grief? I believe that Sir Kay’s words are an allusion to a famil- 
iar mediaeval tale, such as were used by preachers to illustrate a 
moral teaching. The earliest form of the tale in question that I have 


been able to find runs thus: 
I 
Two knights swear to share equally what either may win; one fights 
valiantly in a tournament, while the other feigns illness; the coward claims 
half his partner’s spoils, and is given his share, but along with a beating to 
balance his partner’s wounds. 


This tale occurs in substantially the same form in several fourteenth 
century collections of exempla.! The English Dominican John of 


1 Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
Vol. m1 (London, 1910), p. 132, No. 104; p. 170, No. 37; p. 689, No. 28. 
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Bromyard in his Summa Praedicantium (F 3, 4) gives the following 
version which we quote in the original text: 


II 


[Duo socii] pacto confederati erant simul in quodam bello pati et equaliter 
lucrari. Quorum unus in periculo fugiens ab altero post victoriam partem 
prede petit. Cui alius respondit: Non est iustum, quod mecum habeas partem 
lucri, qui mecum partem habere noluisti passionis.? 


A third version which combines features of the two preceding is to be 
found in Johannes Pauli’s collection Schimpf und Ernst No. 169; 


III 

Zwen man furen einmal mit einander in die Reif und schwuren zusam- 
men, und was einer gewan, das solt er mit dem andern teilen. Da sie schier 
dahin kamen, da macht sich der eine krank und was erschrocken. Der ander 
fur fiir sich, und gieng im wol, und bracht wol driihundert Guldin darvon. 
Da er wider zu seinem Gesellen kam, da furen sie wider mit einander heim. 
Der krank Man wartet, als wan sein Gesel das Gelt mit im teilen wolt. Er 
sprach uff ein Zeit zu im uff dem Feld: “‘Gesel, bistu yngedenck des Packs, 
so wir mit einander gemacht haben? Du solt mit mir teilen.”” Da sprach er: 
“Es ist war, Gesel. Ich hab zwei Ding in dem Krieg gewonnen, Wunden und 
Gelt. Sol ich nun das Gelt mit dir teilen, so ist es billich das ich die Wunden 
auch mit dir teil.’”” Und von Leder mit dem Schwert. Da der krank Man das 
sahe, da sprach er: ““Gut Gesel, behalt dein Gelt und dein Wunden selber! 


Ich wil nichtz also haben.” 
Also wir auch. Nun spricht Sanctus Augustinus: “Wer nit wil leiden, was 


die Martires und die Heiligen gelitten haben, der mag nit zu ir Fréd kumen.’’ 


The last speech of the “krank Man” is in substance almost exactly 
what Sir Kay says to Sir Iwein; so close is the parallelism that it seems 
Pauli must have his version pretty directly from Hartmann’s source. 
Pauli certainly did not invent the tale to exemplify St. Augustine’s 
dictum, as the earlier forms I and II attest. Hartmann, whose Jwein 
antedates all the versions of the tale that I have been able to find, can- 
not be considered its creator (Chrétien does not have it in the corre- 
sponding passages of his Yvain either); for if Hartmann only needed 
to quote the “tag line’ for his humorous purpose, we can safely as- 
sume that his audience was already familiar with the tale. To narrow 
down still further Hartmann’s possible sources among the three paral- 
lel versions we have given, let us analyze them in their (here) signifi- 
cant details. Tale I: the cowardly knight claims his half of the reward 

2 Quoted in Bolte’s edition of Pauli’s Schimpf und Ernst (Berlin, 1924, 2 Vols.), 
Vol. 1, p. *23. Bolte also cites other occurrences: Johannes Gobii, Scala Celi (Ulm, 1480), 
164a and Johannes Gritsch, Quadragesimale 39, 0. 


3 Bolte’s text. 
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and gets it with a measured half of the beating that the valorous 
knight had to endure. Tale II: the cowardly knight claims his half of 
the reward and is refused. Tale III: the cowardly knight makes his 
claim as in I and II, but reconsiders and withdraws it, because the 
beating he faces suddenly seems much greater than the reward. This 
is exactly like Sir Kay: “‘ze gemache An ére stuont sin sin’”—“‘he pre- 
ferred slothful ease to hard-won glory” (Iwein 76). Hartmann, how- 
ever, enhances the comic effect of the tale by telling it, as it were, in 
reverse. That is, he begins with the tag line and lets his audience sup- 
ply the rest from memory, causing a delay of understanding, which as 
every comedian knows, makes for a heartier laugh. 
Later in Jwein Hartmann alludes to our tale once more: 
sit diu selbe schulde 4218 
niemens ist wan min, 


der schade sol ouch min eines sin: 
ichn weiz wem ich si mére gebe... . 


where Sir Iwein is speaking of his defection and the responsibility for 
it. The allusion to our exemplum is not as definite as 834 ff., for full 
allusion would be noticeably out of place in the situation, and the 
repetition would be disturbing. The lines 4218 ff. are to be understood 
as though spoken with a rueful smile; they are not comedy here, but 
irony. 

Walther’s lines: 


wedr ist ez iibel, od ist ez guot, 120.25 
daz ich min leit verhelen kan? 

wan siht mich dicke wol gemuot: 

s6 triret manic ander man, 

der minen schaden halben nie gewan 


seem to echo Jwein 836, but only on the surface, unless we read into 
them greater subtlety than the situation seems to admit: the “krank 
Man” of version III or Sir Kay of Jwein 836 would consider himself 
worse off with half the reward and wounds than if he had neither. 
Walther then, would be claiming to be the valorous knight who could 
bear the full amount better than the coward could bear a mere half. 
I think that the argument be best left open in this case, for “schaden,” 
“ére” and “gewinnen” are the standard terminology of chivalry, and 
they can refer to our exemplum only if the situation suggests such a 
connection in fairly clear terms. 

Hartmann’s influence upon Wirnt von Gravenberg has been stud- 
ied in great detail by a number of scholars, all of whom seem to have 
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missed the obvious connection between our /wein passage 834 ff. and 
Wigalois 4327 ff. Here Wigalois is about to follow a strange animal to 
its lair, and the friendly “truhsaeze” tells him of its route: 

ouch gét dar in dehein vart 4327 

niwan en zwein enden. 

die sint mit steinwenden 

beslozzen mit huote, 

sé daz des iemen muote 

daz er dar in kére 

ern gelte sin vil sére, 

ezn volge einer dem tiere dar 

der nach der Aventiure var: 

den leit ez Ane schaden dar in. 

der teile ouch den gewin 

mit swelhem friunde er welle! 

ich wil sin geselle 

niemer werden, swiez mir ergé. 


We are particularly concerned with the last four lines of this passage: 
“then let him share the reward with whatever friend he wishes—I 
don’t ever want to be his buddy, however it might turn out for me.” 
We see that Wirnt does not use any of the key words used by Hart- 
mann, except “teilen,” which corresponds to Hartmann’s “ze teil 
geben.” It was most likely this different wording that caused the nu- 
merous investigators of Hartmann’s influence upon Wirnt to fail to 
notice the close parallelism of the hypothetical situation. 
We meet with the tale again in Wernher’s Meier Helmbrecht 467 ff., 

where the father tells his son: 

erwirbstu guot und éren vil, 

fiir war ich des niht enwil 


mit dir haben gemeine: 
hab ouch den schaden eine. 


“and if you get much goods and prizes, truly, I’ll share none of them 
with you, and keep the grief for yourself too.”’ The father is referring 
“guot” and “éren’’ here to the booty his son acquires as a robber, in 
an ironical allusion to the young peasant-robber’s knightly get-up, 
quite in keeping with Wernher’s satire on the peasant-knight. It 
would be wrong to say that Wirnt and Wernher are here quoting 
Hartmann, for the tale alluded to was common property, and anyone 
who went to church and listened to sermons was almost certain to hear 
it in connection with the moral appended to version III, or something 
similar to it. Hartmann is far more likely a secondary source for Wirnt 
and Wernher, and possibly Walther. That is, he introduced to litera- 
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ture a humorous tale that must have been well-known, and the others, 
like himself, keenly conscious of knightly valor and its opposite, 
followed him. We base this assumption on the fact that the tale is 
only alluded to, and not told in full or even in part. 

The term “half the grief,” that is its mediaeval equivalents that 
we have surveyed here, had a short life, and that is no accident. The 
sharp, laughter-producing point of the tale and its identifying tag 
could exist only as long as knightly valor itself existed as an ideal. 
The swift decay of the courtly ideal in the thirteenth century vitiated 
also much of the effect of the courtly jests, and with them our story 
soon fell into disuse. Hence it is that it is preserved for us only in the 
compendia of the moral tales with which preachers interlarded their 
sermons, for in the sphere of religion absolute values still obtained, 
and the absurdity of the slothful Christian soldier was as effective in 
the sermon as was Hartmann’s allusion in his /wein. 

How old was the tale when Hartmann used it? We have shown that 
it was familiar and that is about as far as we can go for lack of earlier 
parallel material. However the inner motivation gives us a clue which 
may be of some value in dating it, at least in the form which Hart- 
mann used. As we remarked above, the vast (and comic) difference 
between cowardice and valor was never so great and well-defined as 
in Hartmann’s time, when chivalry represented the greatest good that 
a knight could attain, and cowardice and sloth his disgrace in the 
eyes of all. At this time a tale of an unexpected beating (our version I) 
or of a peevish retort (version II) might very well be recast to bring 
out the unworthy knight’s character into sudden and sharp focus 
(version III). The external dating of the collections from which our 
versions I, II and III are drawn can have no bearing upon the relative 
age of the three versions, for all of the uncertainty factors of manu- 
script tradition are involved, together with the added uncertainty of 
old oral tradition being recorded for the first time at a relatively late 
date. 

Thus far we have only considered one very narrow version of the 
tale of the shared beating. There is a much more widespread version 
which need concern us only briefly here, since it does not directly in- 
volve our problem of the meaning and source of Hartmann’s lines. 
In substance this more popular branch is as follows: 

IV 
A poor man finds something of value and brings it to the king. The king’s 


retainers (in varying number) each demand a share of the reward before they 
will admit him to the king’s presence. Then the wily victim of their extortion 
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asks the king to reward him with a beating, of which then each of the extor- 
tioners receives the share which he had demanded. Usually the matter is then 
explained to the king, who rewards the poor man in a way more commensurate 
with his merit, to the envy and discomfiture of the extortioners.‘ 


This version constitutes the fourth part of the Grimm Marchen No. 
7, and occurs in literally dozens of versions all over Europe and the 
Near East. Chinese friends assure me that it is widespread in China 
and is considered very old. The commonest Chinese form, I am told, 
concerns a poor fisherman who catches an exceptionally large and fine 
fish, which he brings to his ruler. Whether or not there is any connec- 
tion between the first three versions and the fourth remains to be es- 
tablished, and the problem belongs more to folklore than to the his- 
tory of language and literature. 
F. R. WHITESELL 
University of the South 


* Bolte-Polivka in their Ammerkungen su den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider 
Grimm (Leipzig, 1913), Vol. 1, p. 62 ff. list a large number of parallels to this version. 
John Reinhard’s articlein the Journal of American Folklore, xxxvi (1923), pp. 380-400 
gives a number of interesting variants. 














TEXTUAL NOTES ON THE SEASONS FOR FASTING 


THE OLD ENGLISH poem known as The Seasons for Fasting' was dis- 
covered in 1934 by the late Dr. Flower* in a sixteenth century tran- 
script (British Museum Additional MS. 43,703) of the MS. Cotton 
Otho B XI, which was largely destroyed in the Cottonian fire of 1731. 
The fragmentary remains of this manuscript do not contain any por- 
tions of the poem; the transcript, made by the Elizabethan scholar 
Laurence Nowell, is therefore the sole source for the greater part of it. 
The first six and a half lines only were transcribed by H. Wanley from 
the Cotton MS. in his Catalogus historico-criticus (p. 129) published in 
Oxford in 1705. 

The poem is concerned particularly with the Ember Days and the 
Lent fast; the latter part deals with abuses of the fasts by the clergy. 
The extant text of 230 lines is incomplete at the end. The metrical 
form is unusual, for the alliterative lines are divided into twenty-nine 
stanzas, normally of eight lines. Dr. Flower and Professor Dobbie 
both put the date of composition in the tenth century. The following 
notes are based on the Nowell transcript, and in several places where 
Professor Dobbie has emended the text I have endeavored to show 
that the manuscript reading can be retained to make good sense. 


40. deorne dedfruman and him do geara gerim 


Professor Dobbie omits the manuscript do from his text, and thus 
leaves the second half-line without alliteration. I suggest emendation 
to and him dogera gerim; cf. dogora rim (Genesis 1625, 2571), and 
dogera rimes (Menologium 96). In every case dogor is an alliterating 
word. Cf. also the compounds dogorgerim (Beowulf 2728, Elene 780) 
and dogorrim (Phoenix 485, Meters of Boethius 10.17, Elene 705). It 
seems probable that, not recognising the word dogera, Nowell altered 
the latter part to geara in an attempt to make sense within the imme- 
diate context. Mr. Howard Meroney, in a review of Professor Dobbie’s 
edition,’ suggests the reading dogeara gerim. He does not, however, 
account for the form dogeara. 


1 The title was given to the poem by E. Van K. Dobbie, who edited it for the first 
time, in The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, v1, The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records (New 
York, 1942), Introduction pp. xcii—xciv, Text pp. 98-104, Notes pp. 194-198. The 
poem has not since been edited; a proposed separate edition by Robin Flower had not 
appeared at the time of his death. 

2 See ‘Laurence Nowell and a Recovered Anglo-Saxon Poem,” The British Museum 
Quarterly, viz (1934), 130-132. 

* MP, xxi (1943-44), 199. 
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57. mid gelicum lofe __ pe gelesen hafad 

Professor Dobbie leaves the manuscript reading of the second 
half-line in his text and remarks that no plausible emendation sug- 
gests itself.‘ The transcriber appears to have been in some confusion 
over the word gelesen. After Z (his abbreviation of ge) he wrote /u se, 
which he scored through, and then wrote /esen. The half-line does not 
make sense as it stands. The word gelesen cannot possibly be a past 
participle; moreover, the context shows that the adjectival clause in 
this half-line requires a subject, probably a noun. 

I suggest the emendation of gelesen to gelesenis ‘“redemption’”’; 
cf. gelesniss (Rituale Ecclesiae Dunelmensis, p. 12, line 33). For the 
form of the ending compare alesenis ‘‘redemption”’ (Lindisfarne Gos- 
pels, St. Matthew 20.28). To explain the omission of -is I suggest that 
the transcriber, unfamiliar with the word, as his confusion in writing 
it suggests, believed that he had before him in his exemplar a past 
participle gelesen, followed by is (3rd sg. pres. indic. of the substantive 
verb), followed by hafad (3rd sg. pres. indic. of habban). He omitted is 
to give apparent good sense, i.e. the past participle followed by the 
auxiliary hafad. In this connection we must remember the imperfect 
knowledge of Old English in the sixteenth century. The translation of 
the passage containing the emended text would be: “Beyond the 
Easter season a second fast is to be solemnised by the nations of the 
Britons with the same praise which the redemption has, in the week. . .” 

Mr. Meroney suggests emendation of the half-line to read pe [hie] 
geles|ijen hafad,> taking pe as instrumental and parallel to Jofe. His 
interpretation of je is made difficult by the fact that mid gelicum lofe 
suggests a comparison. The whole stanza refers to the fast in the week 
after Pentecost; the oper fasten of line 55 (the second Ember Day) is 
precisely dated in lines 59-62. In consequence, the action or event 
with which the fast is being compared must be indicated in line 57b, 
which is therefore to be taken as a parenthetic relative clause defining 
lofe; cf. wid gehwylce yfelu je on Sam innode derep,’ and Habbe [he] 
done ilcan dom de se de bat fals worhte.’ The extent of Mr. Meroney’s 
emendations is a disadvantage, and in particular, his restoration of / 
in gelesten is difficult to sustain. The scribal confusion to which I have 
referred resulted in the writing of the letters se twice over. I suggest 

4 Op. cit., pp. xciv, 195. 


5 Loc. cit., pp. 199-200. 

*O. Cockayne, Leechdoms, wortcunning, and starcraft of early England (London, 
1864), 1, p. 280, line 18. 

7 F. Liebermann, Die Geseize der Angelsachsen (Halle, 1903), 1, p. 314, u, Cn 8.2, 
MS. B. 
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that the omission of ¢ on both occasions would have been most un- 
likely. 
206-207. drince he him pet drofe duge hlutter be 
weter of wege pet is wuldres lare 

Professor Dobbie emends line 206d to read odde bat deghlutire. 
The sense in which he takes the passage is indicated in his notes: ‘““The 
whole passage is rather figurative; it seems to mean that we should 
follow the priest’s teaching, whether he drinks from muddy streams or 
from the limpid streams of spiritual wisdom.’”* But earlier in the same 
stanza (lines 200-05) the poet has been advising his readers to follow 
not the immoral actions but the moral teaching of the priest. One 
would expect, therefore, that the figurative passage, lines 206-07, 
would point the moral by saying that even if the priest should drink 
from muddy water, we are to drink clear, ‘hai is heavenly teaching; 
wuldres lare appears to be in contrast to fyrna pe gehalgod mann her 
gefremme (202-03). I suggest that such an interpretation follows if 
one takes the passage as it stands. 

Drince is the third person singular present subjunctive “let him 
drink.’”’ Him “for himself” is inserted for emphasis, and contrasts with 
the injunction that follows in the second half-line; Professor Dobbie’s 
interpretation does not bring out the force of this word. bat drofe con- 
tains the neuter accusative of the definite article followed by the ac- 
cusative of the weak adjective qualifying we/er in the next line, which 
serves also as the noun qualified by Alutter. In the second half-line I 
take duge to be the third person singular present subjunctive of dugan, 
the subject of which is hlutter with weter inferred from the following 
line. be, which follows, is the dative of the second person pronoun 
singular, dependent on duge. Examples of similar grammatical con- 
structions are: a pe bid gedaled, gif be deah hyge (Precepts 48), me 
nawder deag, secge ne swige (Christ 189-90). The translation of the 
half-line is ‘‘let clear (water) avail you.” The antithesis between the 
two halves of the line is brought out by such an interpretation, and 
explains the emphatic he him in the first. 

A final point is the presence in the first half-line of the article fol- 
lowed by the weak adjective, and in the second, of the strong adjective 
without an article. The reason for this is that in line 206a the reference 
is specific, in line 206b it is general; i.e. the weler of wege (207) is pat 
drofe, but hlutter (weter) in general is what we are to avail ourselves 
of. I translate lines 206-07: “let him drink the muddy water from the 


® Op. cit., p. 197. 
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road, avail yourself of clear—that is the teaching of heaven.”’ My in- 
terpretation of 206b satisfies metrical requirements, giving an E type 
with resolution of the first stress. 


226. win seniad sylla3 gelome 


For the second word the manuscript appears to read semad, which 
Professor Dobbie prints in his text. Faced with the crux win semad he 
emends the half-line to read sinne semad, and translates “‘pacify en- 
mity.’”® In the second half-line, however, syllad requires an object, 
which could very well be win, but not sinne. Moreover, Professor Dob- 
bie’s interpretation is out of harmony with the context, where the talk 
is of eating and drinking. Win suits the context admirably; cf. wines 
dreng (227), and in the previous stanza, syllan mote ostran to ale and 
@ebele wyn (218-19). It is the verb semad which is out of place. This 
word should be read as—not emended to—seniad, the third person 
plural present indicative of senian ‘‘to bless.”’ The translation would 
then be: “they bless the wine, ply it frequently.”’ Win is the object of 
both verbs. Metrically win seniad is a Da type half-line, with the sec- 
ondary stress falling on the medial i, as is generally the case with 
weak verbs of Class II, e.g. rinc sidian (720) and hat prowian (2605) in 
Beowulf. 

Confusion is caused in a number of places in the text because 
Nowell in his transcription uses a hooked variety of i, which he often 
joins to the preceding letter if this ends in a minim; cf. cyning (f. 
257a, line 3, as if cymng), cyninges (same folio, line 8, as if cymnges), 
menium (f. 260a, line 14, as if memum). In all three words misreading is 
facilitated by the omission of the dot from the letter i; the context, 
however, makes the word plain in every case. This peculiarity of 
Nowell’s handwriting misled one of his own contemporaries, William 
Lambarde, who, as Mr. Campbell has shown,’® made a copy of that 
part of Nowell’s transcript which contains a version of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. Mr. Campbell points out that in line 55 of The Batile 
of Brunanburh Lambarde wrote difelm for Nowell’s difelin because m 
and im were extremely alike and nearly indistinguishable from each 
other. This evidence, when collated with the resemblances between ni 
and m in our poem, is, I suggest, sufficient to justify the reading of 
seniad instead of semad in the passage under discussion. 

Roy F. LESLiE 


University of Manchester 


* Op. cit., p. 198. 
1° Alistair Campbell, The Battle of Brunanburh (London, 1938), Appendix I, p. 136. 
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JACOB BOHME’S r 


IN THE Journal of English and Germanic Philology, tt (1952), pp. 
83-89, William G. Moulton presents a quotation from Jacob Béhme’s 
Aurora which leads him to the conclusion that in the early 17th cen- 
tury a uvular r was spoken in Silesia. He also concludes that this 
uvular r cannot have come from France. 

In the following I should like to reconsider Moulton’s conclusions. 

Extreme care is indicated in drawing conclusions from Béhme’s 
phonetical descriptions. As Benz has pointed out clearly,! Béhme was 
not concerned so much with what he heard as he was with what he 
wanted to hear. Moulton himself occasionally takes exception to the 
inexactness of some of Béhme’s observations, e.g. Béhme’s analysis of 
the word An as having a long vowel and omitting the nasal. Language 
to Béhme was symbolic. Consequently the word Erden, which is de- 
scribed as having the uvular r, is a symbol of the creature’s fear of 
God’s anger, expressed by the tongue, which tries to hide in the back 
of the mouth. 

Furthermore, in Aurora we find the following description: 

Dan verstehe nur deine Mutter-Sprache recht. Sihe/das Wort Barm 
ist nur auf deiner Lippen; und wan du sprichst Barm/ so machst du das Maul 
zu/ und knarrest hintennach; und das ist die herbe Qualitaet, die umschleust 
das Wort/ das ist/ sie figuriret zusammen das Wort/ daf es harte wird oder 
schallet; und die bittere Qualitaet zerscheidet es. Das ist/ wan du sprichst 
Bar/ so kirret der letzte Buchstab R/ und murret als ein zitternder Odem/ 
und das tuht die bittere Qualitaet, die ist zitternde . .. Wan man aber spricht 
Barmherz/ so druckt man die andere sylbe Herz aus der Tieffe des Leibes 
aus dem Herzen:.... Wan du aber sprichst Herz/ so faihret der Geist in 
dem Wort Herz geschwind wie ein Blitz heraus .. . 


Here we may equally well have evidence for an apical r. When 
Béhme tells us that the word barm is only on the lips, and since we 
know that 6 and m are labials, we must certainly conclude that the * 
also is formed in the front of the mouth. 

Regardless of whether the descriptions are of apical or uvular r, 
the question remains to be asked: What r can Béhme have heard? 

In medieval Silesian we find metatheses as in sparch, sporchen for 
sprach, sprachen, during the same period in which furchte became 


1 E. Benz, “Zur metaphysischen Begriindung der Sprache bei Jacob Béhme,” 
Dichtung und V olkstum, xxxvu (1936), pp. 340-57. 
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fruchte* This might show two different r’s. One dorsal (uvular) r 
in sporchen, one apical r in fruchte. A uvular/velar r may also have been 
heard in fordern which changed into fodern. The same phenomenon 
was found in the Silesian of the 19th century, where the r was dropped 
in words as Karl, Morgen, Herze which became Ka’l, Ma’gen, Ha’zze.? 
An apical r in that time shows the drop of the dental in Fare (Pferde), 
warn (werden). The apical 7, however, is even today far more char- 
acteristic for the Silesian dialect than the uvular r.‘ 

Thus we may conclude that both r’s were known and that Béhme 
may have heard both specimens. The apical r may have been main- 
tained under influence of the Wendish population in the Oberlausitz.® 
However, what of the uvular r? Moulton writes: 

The environs of Gérlitz in Silesia must surely be an area where the 
velar/uvular r is “‘selbwachsen” rather than “iibertragen.”’ Or, if the new r 
spread here from some other area, then it was “selbwachsen”’ in that other 
area. In any case, the velar/uvular r used around Gérlitz at the time of Jacob 


Béhme’s boyhood (remembering that he was born in 1575) certainly had 
nothing to do with a French style which arose during the following century. 


According to Trautmann®, with whose theories Moulton agrees in 
the main, the uvular r was introduced into Germany for the first time 
in the 17th century by the Précieuses. In that case, it could not have 
reached Eastern Germany by 1610. However, the French language 
seems to have had a uvular r since the Middle Ages. Nyrop says: 

Les poétes du Moyen Age négligeaient souvent dans leurs rimes R devant 
une consonne; on trouve rivage: barge; merveillos: dolors; bagne: espargne, 
etc.’ 


Nyrop believes that these rhymes are attestations of a uvular r 
and he continues: ‘‘Ces rimes imparfaites ... existent encore aux 
XVe et XVIe siécles, surtout dans la littérature populaire.”” This 


? H. Riickert, Entwurf einer systematischen Darstellung der schlesischen Mundart im 
Mittelalier (Paderborn, 1878), p. 185. 

3K. Weinhold, Ueber deutsche Dialectforschung. Die Laut- und W ortbildung und die 
Form der schlesischen Mundart (Wien, 1853), p. 66. 

4 W. Mitzka, “Hochdeutsche Mundarten,” Deutsche Philologie im AufriG (Ber- 
lin, 1952), p. 768. 

5 L. Hoffmann, Die Sprache und Litleratur der Wenden (Hamburg, 1899), p. 4, 
and: E. Smetanka, Tschechische Grammatik (Géschen, No. 721), p. 3: “Das Zapfchen-r 
ist dem Tschechischen fremd.” 

* M. Trautmann, “Besprechung einiger Schulbiicher nebst Bemerkungen iiber die 
r-Laute,” Anglia, m1 (1880), pp. 218-19. 

7 Kr. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, 1 (Copenhague, 1904), 
p. 345. 
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could be evidence that what started in the upper classes, in court- 
poetry, sifted down during the next centuries and was accepted even 
by the lower classes in the 16th century (Villon rhymes: rouges: 
courges). In that period, moreover, the loss of the r at the end of a word 
was found frequently, a phenomenon which started to manifest itself 
as early as the 15th century in the written language. From that we 
can safely conclude that it appeared much earlier in the spoken lan- 
guage. One said: “pou (pour), tourjou (tousjours), leu (leur),” and 
even Ronsard rhymed; ‘“‘rempars: soldats.’’* All these phenomena are 
certainly not attestations of an apical r. 

Now if the uvular r was so common in France that it was even used 
by the lower classes, why should we have to wait until the time of the 
Précieuses for it to reach Germany? From the 12th century on Ger- 
man culture, and by this token, German language, was influenced 
by French culture, which also included the language of the French 
merchants. Each of these spread over the country from France, and 
it is a well-known fact that this influence was disseminated not only 
through the written language, but to a great extent orally. Moreover, 
this influence was partly transmitted through Flanders, which re- 
ceived it at first hand from France.’ Flemish merchants even in- 
fluenced the chancelry language of a city like Iglau.’® Hence it is most 
probable that the Flemish also transmitted the uvular r from France. 
The Flemish dialect itself shows as early as its first attestations a 
uvular r, most likely of French origin. Changes from e>a in words 
like: ontbaren (entbehren), also from i>u (pronounced as the English 
u in mud) as in rudder (Ritter) point in the direction of the uvular r." 
From the above we may conclude that this r can have spread from 
France over Germany much earlier than the 17th century. However, 
can it have reached Gérlitz by that date? 

Silesia was in reality not the peasant land it has often been con- 
sidered. Melanchthon writes: “In keinem Theile Deutschlands be- 
schaftigen sich so viele aus dem gemeinen Volke mit den Wissen- 
schaften.’’ Gérlitz had its “golden age” under King John of Bohemia, 
count of Luxemburg, and his son, Emperor Charles IV, who received 


* F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise, u (Paris, 1906), pp. 270-72. 

*C. G. N. de Vooys, Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse taal (Groningen, 1931), 
pp. 27-28 and L. K. Weigand, Deutsches Worterbuch, 1, p. 543. 

10 A. Zycha, Das bihmische Bergrecht des Mittelalters auf Grundlage des Bergrechts 
von Iglau, t (Berlin, 1900), p. 9. 

J. Franck, Mittelniederlindische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 49-52. 

2 W. Liibke, Geschichte der deutschen Renaissance (Stuttgart, 1873), p. 650. 
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the city from his father. We know too that in this part of the country 
there was Flemish immigration in addition to the original Slavic popu- 
lation and the German settlers.* This also points in the direction of 
French influence. And so, if we find uvular 7 in Silesian as early as 
the Middle Ages, it need not be “‘selbwachsen.” It is more plausible 
that it had developed through French influence. We may conclude 
that since Béhme describes both apical r and uvular r, he heard both, 
the first maintained under Slavic, the second developed through 
French influence and Flemish infiltration. 


Jupy MENDELS 
Cedar Crest College, Pa. 


* Both rulers had their education at the French court in Paris and were quite 
French in orientation. (Allg. dt. Biographie, xtv, p. 120 and xv, p. 164.) 

“ W. Mitzka, “Die Ostbewegung der deutschen Sprache,” ZfM, x1x (1943-44) 
pp. 83 and 104. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A QUESTIONNAIRE FOR A LINGUISTIC ATLAS OF ENGLAND. By Eugen Dieth 
and Harold Orton. (Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society, Literary and Historical Section, Vol. v1, Part IX, pp. 605-700.) 
Leeds, 1952. 


STUDENTS of dialect geography, especially those concerned with English, 
should welcome the appearance of Dieth and Orton’s questionnaire as evi- 
dence that a linguistic atlas of England is at last under way. Such an atlas, 
incorporating the procedures that have been successfully utilized by lin- 
guistic geographers in other countries, is long overdue.! What we know of 
the distribution of linguistic forms in the British Isles is found principally in 
the fifth volume of Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation (1889) and in Wright’s 
English Dialect Dictionary (1898-1905) and English Dialect Grammar (1905). 
These are monumental works, without which we would be helpless. But they 
were based on methods which we now know to be inadequate: a multiplicity 
of investigators, many with less training than enthusiasm; uneven coverage 
of the country; recording whatever seemed to the observer to be “dialect” 
in his locality, without reference to the over-all distribution of the same item 
of flora, fauna, human activity, or material culture. Consequently the record 
is spotty, both in lexicon and in grammar. 

No scholars regret this situation more than those who have been conduct- 
ing investigations in the dialects of the United States. Too often they do not 
find in Ellis or Wright any evidence from which to adduce the relationships 
between American and British regional speech. To take a single example: 
the geographical distribution of American designations for the earthworm? 
suggests that most of these terms must have come to the colonies from the 
British Isles. Yet of these terms only two—eaceworm and angledog (plus a few 
terms as yet unrecorded in the United States) are found in Wright. As Ameri- 
can scholars amass systematic evidence about the distribution of linguistic 
forms in the New World,’ they have increasingly lamented the lack of evi- 
dence from the Old World. This questionnaire suggests that much of that 
evidence will soon be available.‘ 


1 Our only systematic information is found in fifty field interviews (using a short 
version of the American questionnaire and a wide-meshed network) made in Southern 
England in 1937-38 by the late Guy S. Lowman Jr., principal field investigator for the 
American atlas. Copies of his records are at the University of Wisconsin and in the 
Atlas files at the University of Michigan, but his findings have not been published. 

* Kurath, A Word Geography of the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor, 1949), pp. 
74-75, Figs. 139, 140. 

3 See R. I. McDavid, Jr., “Two Decades of the Linguistic Atlas,”” JEGP, 1, pp. 
101-11 (1951). By now, field work is essentially complete in the North-Central States 
and the Upper Midwest, and well advanced on the Pacific Coast. 

4 An independent but related survey of Scotland is now under way, using not only 
field investigation but printed questionnaires distributed by mail. See Angus McIntosh, 
Introduction to a Survey of Scottish Dialects (University of Edinburgh Linguistic Sur- 
vey of Scotland Monographs No. 1), Edinburgh and New York, 1952. The combina- 
tion of methods which McIntosh is using—field work supplemented by check lists 
to be filled in by the informants—has been utilized effectively by Harold B. Allen 
in the Upper Midwest. See Allen, “The Linguistic Atlas of the Upper Midwest of the 
U.S.A.,” Orbis, vol. 1, pp. 89-94 (1952). 
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This questionnaire—like those of the French, Italian, and American 
atlases—is designed for use in the field by trained investigators making im- 
pressionistic transcriptions in a finely graded phonetic alphabet. In its present 
version, the fifth, it represents the results of five years’ work, including field 
checks in six English counties and parts of Scotland. The authors acknowledge 
their indebtedness to the published questionnaires for other European atlases, 
as well as to Wright’s Dialect Dictionary. They do not state that they dis- 
regarded the American Atlas; but one may infer that they did not use it. 
Thus the English and American questionnaires show a number of differences— 
some arising from the difference in the status of dialects in the two countries; 
some from differences in regional and national culture; some from differences 
in the interests of those directing the two projects, differences dependent in 
turn on differences in the conception of what a dialect is.§ 

As American scholars use the term, a dialect is any regional variety of 
a language, set off from other regional varieties by differences in vocabulary, 
grammar, or pronunciation. At the present state of our investigations, vocabu- 
lary is the chief criterion for setting off the Hudson Valley from Western New 
England and Upstate New York; pronunciation is the easiest way to set off 
Greater New York from the Hudson Valley. American dialect areas have 
arisen in various ways: all of them derive from the history of settlement; 
RELIC AREAS have persisted because of their geographical or cultural isola- 
tion; FOCAL AREAS have arisen from the economic or cultural prestige of a 
community, such as Boston or Philadelphia, or of a social group, such 
as the planter class of the Virginia Piedmont or the planter and merchant 
class of the South Carolina and Georgia coast. If relic areas attest survivals 
of early usage, focal areas attest innovations. To the American student, both 
relics and innovations are important; local names for a pile of hay in the 
field are no more—and no less—a part of dialect than local names for a baby 
carriage. 

Furthermore, in the United States and Canada sSOcIAL VARIETIES of a 
dialect exist within dialect areas. Beside clear-cut differences between the 
folk speech of two dialect areas, we have equally clear differences in culti- 
vated usage. Moreover, the intermediate variety of speech—what Kurath 
and Atwood call “common speech,” as distinct from folk speech and culti- 
vated speech—not only differs from region to region but has a differing rela- 
lationship to the regional standard and the regional folk speech. In some 
Atlantic Seaboard areas, such as eastern Virginia, cultivated speech is often 
sharply distinguished from the other two varieties; in the midwestern small 
town, differences in the cultural level may be barely perceptible in local speech, 
with the cultured speaker adopting standard grammatical forms, giving up 
many items of the folk vocabulary, but retaining local pronunciation. Con- 
sequently the American Atlas includes urban informants as well as rural, 
and several levels of age and sophistication. 

The demography of England is remarkably different from that of the 
United States. In our sense of the word there has been no immigration since 


5 See also Martinet’s review of Sever Pop, La Dialectologie, W ord, vol. vim, pp. 260— 
62 (1952). 
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1066; and even the Norman Conquest is less like our immigration than like 
the familiar process by which a New York corporation buys control of a 
Middle Western factory and replaces the old managerial personnel with new 
people trained in one of the Eastern branches. Dialect differences have had a 
long time to develop, though both historical trade routes and new industrial- 
ization have affected the patterns in which speech forms occur. 

It is probably awareness of this longer historical perspective that has 
led the directors of the English survey to work from a more restricted defi- 
nition of dialect than that which Americans use.* They do not plan to include 
either cultivated speech or common speech,’ but concentrate on the folk 
speech of the oldest living generation. In their search for data they are frankly 
oriented towards the past; they are not concerned with the spread of innova- 
tions but with the survival of relics. They direct their investigation largely 
to the rural areas, where relics might be expected to survive in greatest 
number.* Their questionnaire therefore disregards the accretions to the 
vocabulary during the past century of industrialization, urbanization, and 
widespread education.® 

The questionnaire is divided into nine “‘books,” or major topical divisions: 
I. The Farm; II. Farming; III. Animals; IV. Nature; V. The House and 
Housekeeping; VI. The Human Body; VII. Numbers, Time, and Weather; 
VIII. Social Activities; IX. States, Actions, Relations. Each book is divided 
into “‘chapters” or sub-topics, 8 to 14 to the book. The number of questions 
in each chapter varies from 3 to 26. The total number of questions is about 
1125; in the United States the “long” questionnaires (used along the Atlantic 
Seaboard) contain 750-800 questions, the “‘short’’ questionnaires (used in 


other regional surveys) 550-625. Those familiar with the American question- 
naires will notice several differences between the arrangement adopted by 


* For the theory of dialect upon which Dieth and Orton base their survey see 
Dieth, “Linguistic Geography in New England,” English Studies, vol. 29, pp. 65-79 
(1948) ; Orton and Dieth, ‘““The New Survey of Dialectal English,” English Studies To- 
day, papers read at the International Conference of University Professors of English 
held in Magdalen College, Oxford, August 1950, ed. C. L. Wrenn and G. Bullough 
(Oxford, 1951), pp. 63-73. 

7? The position of Southern British Received Standard as a prestigious class-dialect 
possibly justifies the omission of cultured speech, though many Scots and Northev: 
Englishman stick to their own standards and resent attempts to impose Received 
Standard upon them. Less desirable is the failure to study the intermediate types of 
speech. By whatever designation we may choose to call them—‘common speech” or 
“local standard’”’—these types have not received adequate study in any European in- 
vestigation. 

8 The American Atlas has investigated rural areas more intensively than urban, be- 
cause of both the higher survival of linguistic relics and the greater stability of the 
population. However, it has included 25 informants from Greater New York City, 12 
from Charleston, 8 from Philadelphia, 7 from Savannah, 6 each from Baltimore and 
Rochester, 5 each from Boston and Richmond. 

* Dieth and Orton plan a shorter questionnaire for the investigation of the town 
dialects; this “‘will omit the books relating to husbandry, but on the other hand will 
include more notions relating to the life of the artisan and the syntactical aspects of 
his speech” (611). 
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Dieth and Orton and that adopted by Kurath.'® Most of these are inconse- 
quential, since any topical arrangement of a questionnaire is bound to be 
somewhat arbitrary. The only significant difference is that Dieth and Orton 
put nearly all morphological and syntactical items in their ninth book, while 
Kurath distributes them in smaller blocks scattered through the question- 
naire. The English arrangement would probably be impractical for direct 
interviewing in the American cultural scene; by focusing the informant’s 
attention on questions of grammar, it would tend to draw from even an 
illiterate not his natural forms but those he thinks are ‘‘correct.”’ In England, 
however, with old-fashioned informants and a clear distinction assumed 
between dialects and the standard language, the fieldworkers should not en- 
counter such inhibitions.” 

A little over a fourth of the items in the English questionnaire will pro- 
vide evidence for comparison with the American materials. Most differences 
in the contents reflect differences we have mentioned in the basic philosophy 
of the investigations. 

The English questionnaire includes far more details from the minutiae 
of old-fashioned rural life: weeds, small parts of farm implements, details of 
animal anatomy, subdivisions of farm chores, small sections of farm buildings. 
It includes more tabu items—those dealing with the sexual and excretory 
functions of man and beast—though it does not seek the folk terms for either 
pregnant or bastard. It has a section dealing with coins—the American ques- 
tionnaire has none—and more questions dealing with holidays and measures 

On the other hand, the English questionnaire has no section designed to 
elicit the pronunciation of place-names. It has none of the political or cultural 
terms that the American atlas included primarily for pronunciation (though 
sometimes these items also reveal lexical variants): general, colonel, judge, 
actress, secretary, library, postoffice, hotel, theater, railroad station, hospital, 
nurse, student, education, college. The few items dealing with school do not 
include one of the most profitable entries in the American atlas—played 
hockey and its synonyms (are English schoolchildren more dutiful in their 
attendance? or are English truant officers more efficient?).* These differences 
are obviously motivated by a desire to concentrate on the local and the relic, 
to omit the general and the innovation—even if the latter might show regional 
differences in pronunciation. 

The reasons for other differences are not clear, especially for the smaller 
number of greetings and food terms in the English questionnaire. Moreover, 
our available evidence shows that many items which Dieth and Orton do not 
include set off dialect areas in both England and the United States. Take, for 


‘© The New England questionnaire appears in Kurath ef al., Handbook of the Lin- 
guistic Geography of New England (Providence, 1939), pp. 147-58. For a comparison of 
the various American questionnaires used through 1951, see R. I. McDavid, Jr., and 
Virginia G. McDavid, A Compilation of the Work Sheets of the Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States and Canada and Associated Projects, Ann Arbor, 1951. 

“Tn actual practice, nearly all the American fieldworkers have sought to record 
grammatical responses from unguarded conversation, as a supplement to direct ques- 
tioning if not as a substitute for it. A. L. Davis and I particularly have tried to record 
as much as possible of all interviews from free conversation. 

2 Kurath, Word Geography, p. 79, Figs. 157, 158. 
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example, the verb grease and the adjective greasy. In the eastern United 
States, forms with /z/ predominate south of the latitude of Philadelphia, 
Columbus, Fort Wayne, and Peoria; in England they have been recorded 
east of a line running from the Wash south to London, roughly the same area 
in which English folk dialects seem to lack constriction of postvocalic /-r/." 
I wish Dieth and Orton had included these items. I should also like to have 
the data on such pronunciation items as God, crop, tube, due, scarce, frost, 
spoon, coop, cooper (or the surname), hoops; such lexical items as clabbered 
milk, cherry stone, frying pan, stone and rock, pot, wagon tongue, toadstool, 
earthworm (worms is included for pronunciation), moth, dragon fly, midwife. 
To the plurals of foot and year, I should like to see added other plurals of 
nouns of measure—such as pound, rod, mile, yoke of oxen, head of lettuce, and 
bushel (or whatever equivalent measure is used; one might wonder why the 
bushel is universal in the United States, but not generally known in England). 
I should like to see to what extent you has developed new plurals in English 
dialects—or are such forms as youse, you-uns, mongst-ye, you-all, and yoona 
completely American developments? I should like to see a little more evidence 
on the syntax of prepositions: all at once; to run across an old friend, or run 
into, up on, onto, or afoul of; to name a child for, after, from, or at someone; to 
be sick to, at, in, or on one’s stomach (are all speakers of British English 
merely sick?). I should like to see more evidence on verb forms;"* I should 
particularly like to know the English dialectal forms for the preterite of dive. 
Though dove /dov/ is apparently very rare in British speech, in the United 
States it is almost universal in the North; in several other areas it seems to be 
spreading as the socially preferred form."* In fact, I wish Dieth and Orton 
could include nearly all the items that have been profitable throughout the 
Eastern United States. But this I know is impossible. No questionnaire can 
be exhaustive; and the director of every survey has the right to decide which 
items are most profitable for the purposes of his investigation. 

I like the format of the questionnaire. Most praiseworthy is the fact that 


18 These statements about British dialects are based on Lowman’s records. 

Dialect mixture in the colonial period is suggested by the fact that in the coastal 
communities of South Carolina and Georgia the Gullah Negro informants (whose speech 
is to be heard only on isolated islands and necks of land) normally say /gris, -i/, while 
white informants and most mainland Negroes say /griz, -i/. 

4 Although the uninflected plurals are generally commonest in old-fashioned 
speech and rare in cultivated American usage, the geographical distribution of the 
uninflected forms in the United States varies from word to word. An analysis of these 
patterns of distribution has been prepared by Virginia G. McDavid as a part of her 
dissertation (Minnesota, in progress) on the regional and social distribution of gram- 
matical forms recorded in the Linguistic Atlas. 

46 The variety of verb forms from the Atlantic Seaboard is admirably treated in E. 
Bagby Atwood, A Survey of Verb Forms in the Eastern United States (Studies in Amer- 
ican English 2), Ann Arbor, 1953. Atwood includes charts showing the regional distribu- 
tion of 28 forms; of these, the English questionnaire will provide data on only 11. 

1% Atwood, op. cit., p. 9, Fig. 6. Dove is not found in the Lowman records from 
Southern England. The difference in its status—rarity in England, regional standard 
in the United States—suggests that dove should perhaps be considered an Americanism, 
though it is not listed in M. M. Mathews’s A Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical 
Principles (2 vol., Chicago, 1951). 
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it has appeared in print before the investigation is too far advanced; other 
students of English can comment on the contents as I have done, so that 
Dieth and Orton will have the benefit of experience and criticism from many 
parts of the English-speaking world. The index (I note the omission of half 
past) should help both the casual reader and the field worker find their way 
around; it is disturbing to have to look through the entire questionnaire to 
find where to insert a conversational response.’’? The provision of index- 
notations to the purpose of particular questions (phonological, morphological, 
or syntactical) and the rather full contexts for eliciting responses should 
make for efficient use of the questionnaire, as will the device of showing 
pictures of objects difficult to describe.'® 

In all, Dieth and Orton have prepared an excellent questionnaire. One 
can only wish them the best of success in using it, and the early completion 
of the long-needed linguistic atlas of England. 

RAvEN I. McDavn, Jr. 
Western Reserve University 


LinGuIsTIC SURVEY OF SCOTLAND, FIRST QUESTIONNAIRE. By Angus Mc- 
Intosh, H. J. Uldall, and Kenneth Jackson. Edinburgh, 1951. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE for the Scottish dialect survey represents a new attempt 
to obtain by correspondence the materials for a linguistic atlas. Although 
Wenker used the correspondence method for the German atlas, in recent 
surveys—such as the French, Italian, and American Atlases—it has generally 
been disregarded in favor of investigations on the spot by trained fieldwork- 
ers. The reasons the correspondence method has lost favor have been that 


laymen—even schoolteachers—are normally (1) not adequately trained to 
make accurate records of dialect forms; (2) unwilling to admit that they, or 
their habitual associates, use forms stigmatized as “incorrect,” ‘“‘vulgar,” 
or otherwise lacking in social prestige. The skilful fieldworker can elicit 
many forms that the average citizen could not—or would not—write down 
on paper. 

But though no one questions the desirability of field investigations, re- 


‘7 An index of the New England questionnaire was prepared to facilitate editing 
the materials; an index of forms recorded in the New England Atlas was compiled by 
Atwood and his graduate seminar at the University of Texas. Neither of these indices 
has been published for general distribution. 

18 No directions in a questionnaire, no matter now elaborately they are framed, 
can eliminate the need for alertness and discrimination on the part of the fieldworker. 
Some contexts may prove more productive than those provided in the questionnaire; 
some items included for pronunciation may turn out to have lexical variants. But the 
directions will certainly cut down the possibility of false starts. 

For example, in the New England Atlas goal was included as a pronunciation item 
(/gol/ or /gul/), and was sought in the context of the place to which children run in 
their tag games. In New England, goal is the usual word in this context; in other areas 
one gets bye, home, base, den, or hunk. Lowman consistently recorded the lexical variant 
for this context; some of the investigators in the Middle West have sought only for the 
pronunciation of goal, regardless of the context in which it was obtained. A few have 
sought the form in the New England context, and then looked for goal in some other 
context. More explicit directions would have prevented this uncertainty. 
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cent experiments have indicated that correspondence materials can provide 
valuable data if the investigator exercises care in framing his questionnaire. 
The German survey attempted to use the correspondence technique where it 
is least likely to succeed—for recording PHONETIC differences. A. L. 
Davis has shown that a carefully selected multiple-choice questionnaire of 
LEXICAL items will provide a picture of dialect distributions differing 
little from that obtained by a preliminary survey in the field. In the Upper 
Midwest Harold B. Allen has used a modification of Davis’s questionnaire to 
supplement the data obtained by field work. In Wisconsin, Fred G. Cassidy 
has used an extensive questionnaire to obtain by correspondence the data for 
a survey of the folk lexicon.? Other investigations have indicated that lay 
observers are competent to record the distribution of the phonemes if not their 
phonetic quality.’ In devising the Scottish questionnaire, McIntosh hes kept 
in touch with Davis and Cassidy and has drawn on their experience 

The Scottish questionnaire, like that for the German Atlas, has been 
distributed through the public school system. The local schoolmaster puts 
it in the hands of someone competent to fill it out. It is not designed to 
supplant investigation in the field, but to enable the field investigation to be 
conducted more efficiently. The authors hope to use it (1) to set up their 
network at less expense than a preliminary field investigation would entail; 
(2) to obtain the bulk of the lexical material, leaving to the fieldworkers the 
task of eliciting most of the phonetic and grammatical materials and the 
more difficult parts of the lexicon; (3) to obtain a wider coverage than a 
normal field survey would permit. Since this first questionnaire is experi- 
mental, the questions are not confined to any one topic but represent many 
aspects of the folk vocabulary; several items were included at the request 
of American dialectologists, since McIntosh is anxious to facilitate the com- 
parison of Scottish and American materials. Most items are designed to elicit 
lexical variants, but a few deal with grammatical or phonemic differences; 
the directors of the survey shrewdly estimate that Scotsmen’s pride in their 
own speech is stronger than any reverence they may have for British Received 
Standard. 

The questionnaire is used to obtain information on both Scots (Scottish 
English) and Gaelic. In communities where the directors suspect that Gaelic 
is still spoken, two questionnaires are to be filled out—one by a speaker of 
Scots, the other by a speaker of Gaelic. In addition to the 210 questions which 
are answered in every questionnaire, 10 are provided for Gaelic speakers 
alone. The questionnaire has been sent to some 3000 communities, including 
Northern Ireland and the northern counties of England. 

The questionnaire is sturdily put together, attractively bound, and 
accompanied by clear and specific instructions about the purposes of the sur- 
vey and the questionnaire. Preliminary reports indicate that it has already 


' A Word Aillas of the Great Lakes Region, Univ. of Michigan dissertation (micro- 
film), Ann Arbor, 1948. 

2“On Collecting American Dialect,” American Speech, vol. xxm1, pp. 185-93 
(1948). 

*R. I. McDavid, Jr., “Low-Back Vowels in the South Carolina Piedmont,” A mer- 
ican Speech, vol. xv, pp. 144-48 (1940). 
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gathered much valuable data. With several such questionnaires supporting 
competent field investigation, McIntosh and his associates should be able to 
give us what we have long needed—accurate information about the distribu- 
tion of linguistic forms in Scotland. 

RAVEN I. McDavin, Jr. 


Western Reserve University 


First GRAMMATICAL TREATISE. THE EARLIEST GERMANIC PHONOLOGY. AN 
EpiTIon, TRANSLATION, AND CoMMENTARY. By Einar Haugen. (Lan- 
guage Monograph No. 25, Supplement to Language Vol. 26, No. 4.) 
Baltimore, Md: Linguistic Society of America, 1950. Pp. 64. 


IT WAS a foregone conclusion that the First Grammatical Treatise should be 
gefundenes Fressen for the phonologists of today, as it was for the phoneticians 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. I had sometimes entertained 
thoughts of introducing it to American fellow-linguists in some way or other, 
but I am glad that the task was undertaken by Einar Haugen who can speak 
with more authority than I to the somewhat dour and fastidious guild of 
orthodox phonologists in this country. But there is no doubt about it that 
this twelfth century Icelandic spelling reformer was as versed in the method 
of significant contrasts as Trubetzkoy, Trager, or Bloch. 

Haugen gives a translation and a normalized edition of the text—a very 
commendable procedure. In the commentary he explains the antecedents of 
the author, his Latin learning, his knowledge of English, and other peculiari- 
ties which have kept commentators busy from Bjérn M. Olsen and Finnur 
Jénsson to Dr. Anne Holtsmark and her critics Magnus Olsen and D. Arup 
Seip. The earlier scholars had been tempted to put our writer after the 
writings of Ari but before 1150, Anne Holtsmark thought he might be as 
late as 1180 (and guessed on Bishop porlakur pérhallsson who had studied 
not only in Paris but also in England—Lincoln), but her critics tended to side 
with the earlier scholars and put the work before 1150. They guessed on 
Hallr Teitsson who died in Utrecht in 1150 on his way back from Rome. It 
is said of him that wherever he came he spoke the language of the country 
like a native. We do not know whether he was in England, but the author of 
the Treatise speaks of English as if he had special knowledge of it. 

There is the alluring question: was there any connection between this 
Icelandic Grammarian and the two other Germanic orthoepists who rank 
with him as good phonetic observers, Notker in Germany (d. 1022) and Orm 
in England (Lincolnshire) (fl. 1200)? All marked the quantity of vowels (Orm 
chiefly by doubling a following consonant) and all seem to have had this in 
common that they had no influence whatsoever on the traditional bad 
spelling of their countrymen. If Hallr Teitsson was the author he might have 
heard of Notker in Germany, but there is no evidence to that effect; he seems 
to be concerned only with the way the English write. If porlakr pérhallsson 
wrote it we know that he studied much in Lincoln, where Orm was later to 
arise, so it would be tempting to think that there might have been some 
scholar or scholars in Lincoln who were specially interested in orthography 
and who kept that spirit flickering until Orm came along. 
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But this is of course sheer speculation. What is certain is that we have 
here three scientific observers who rise above the common vulgus of the twelfth 
century with a common basis in the Latin school grammar. However isolated 
they may be, it is important that modern students should know of their exist- 
ence and compare them with each other. I have often wanted to send my 
English students of the Ormulum to the Icelandic Grammarian, but only now 
can that be done, thanks to this easily accessible introduction by Einar 
Haugen. For that great thanks are due to him. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


DER GROSSE BrockHAus. Sechzehnte, viéllig neubearbeitete Auflage in 
zwolf Banden. Erster Band: A-Beo. Wiesbaden: Eberhard Brockhaus, 
1952. 756 S. Cash-subscription price: cloth, 39 DM;; half-leather, 46 DM. 
Regular cash price: cloth, 42 DM.; half-leather, 49 DM. 


MANY JOURNALS and newspapers will say something about this sixteenth 
edition of Brockhaus: much or little, significant or insignificant. Die Zeit 
in Hamburg, one of Germany’s strong and independent weeklies, in its issue 
of December 11, 1952, called it “Das Lexicon ohne Diinkel’’; it quoted from 
a statement by the publisher, so far not seen by this reviewer, that Brockhaus 
has taken cognizance of the fact that “der naturwissenschaftliche und der 
historische Materialismus einer neuen Bescheidenheit in bezug auf die letzten 
Grundlagen der Natur- und Geschichtserkenntnis gewichen sind.” 

In a journal of the character of the /EGP one may properly expect some 
recognition of the literary aspects of the Conversationslexikon. We shall, 
therefore, endeavor to point out some of the significant features in this respect. 

However, this first installment might well mention a few things about the 
work in general, insofar as they can be gathered from publisher’s statements 
and the volume in hand. 

The size of the work has been reduced by 40 per cent, when expressed 
in number of pages, by 30 per cent when expressed in number of individual 
entries (Stichwérter); the relationship of these two figures indicates a reduc- 
tion in average size of entry. 

In a later installment, it is hoped, something more may be said about the 
editors and co-workers. The publisher’s dust jacket mentions 800 co-work :rs, 
outside of the editorial staff. The latter, according to the forementioned article 
in Die Zeit consists of forty, twenty of whom are “leading men in the theo- 
retical and practical fields”; these twenty represent the first departure of its 
kind in the history of Brockhaus. 

There exist four works of the same general character in the German- 
speaking area of Europe. Meyer, a friendly competitor since 1840, had the 
misfortune of being thoroughly perverted by Goebbels; its plight should 
render it valuable as a documentary source for all time. 

The Catholic Herder is coming out simultaneously with Brockhaus, in 
its fifth edition, and continues in the character evolved through its first 
four editions. A cursory check reveals that one can still get along without 
Herder if one must choose, but the Catholic viewpoint is, of course, interest- 
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ing and intellectually significant, and occasionally some factual information 
has escaped Brockhaus which Herder has picked up. 

The Schweizer Lexikon is in a similar position, weighted in favor of things 
Swiss and emphasizing Foreign Trade. 

There seems to be no question, even at the appearance of only one 
volume of Brockhaus, that it will continue to lead the field. 

Classical literature and philology continue to be well treated. Oriental and 
Medieval studies are receiving more attention, commensurate with steadily 
increasing activities in this area. The entry under ‘Ain Fekskha reveals that 
the rate of speed attributed to the socalled pure sciences occasionally shows 
itself in the humanities; for the information given there is hopelessly out of 
date, as shown by recent reports made by Walther Baumgartner in the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Mai 1, 1953. The entry under Aldhelm (=oldest 
Anglo-Saxon-Latin poet and grammarian of importance, 640-709 A.D.) is 
among the many new ones, Of these new entries an especially generous amount 
appears to have been assigned to American subjects including literature. For 
example: not only are Conrad Aiken, Frederick Lewis Allen and William 
Harvey Allen introduced as well as many other authors in literature and other 
fields, but common American symbols such as ABC (for American Broad- 
casting Co.), Babbitt, Baseball, Cocktail, Flip, Highball (under American 
drinks) etc. etc. abound. 

Among the European literatures those of the smaller countries seem to 
receive gratifyingly adequate mention. Examples of biographical entries 
for contemporary writers in this group follow: Dutch: Lambertus Aafjes, a 
young lyric writer; Karel Alberdingk, important prose writer and critic who 
died in 1952; Danish: the regional poet Jeppe Aakjaer; Belgium: the Flemish 
novelist Piet van Aken; Sweden: the critic and essayist Margit Abenius. 

As would be expected, German subjects receive considerable attention, 
of which future reviews shall tell more. 

This installment should be concluded with a remark on one significant 
subject that was not treated in the previous edition of Brockhaus and cannot 
be found in any of the other German-language Lexika, i.e., “Die Aktion,” the 
radical revolutionary movement of Kurt Hiller which counted among its 
members such men as Gottfried Benn, Max Brod, Heinrich Mann, Hans 
Bliiher, Helene Stécker and Helmut von Gerlach. About this group the 
new Brockhaus contains a good short statement of about 150 words. It is 
hard to believe that there is no literature on this movement; yet the entry has 
none to report. Such omission is certainly not the rule; the article on Anti- 
semitismus for instance, itself an example of the absence of ‘‘Diinkel,’”’ shows 
no less than 10 references, evidentiy well balanced as to viewpoints. 

Icko IBEN 
University of Illinois 


Dre WELT DER MArRcHEN. Band I. Von Friedrich von der Leyen. Diissel- 
dorf: Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 1953. 284 S. 


DIE VIERZIG BANDE der Marchen der Weltliteratur, die auf eine weite Leser- 
schaft berechnet waren, aber sich auch fiir die Forschung als ein wertvolles 
Hilfsmittel erwiesen, werden durch die Welt der Marchen vom Begriinder der 
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Sammlung noch einmal als Ganzes erlautert. Uber die Einleitungen der 
Einzelbande hinaus sucht dieses Nachwort die verwirrende Fiille der Abarten 
des Marchens, die Unterschiede in seinen Erscheinungsformen seit dem 
Altertum und vor allem auch den Anteil der einzelnen Kulturen und Nationen 
zu schildern. Das Buch ist kein abstrakter Essay, sondern es erreicht sein 
Ziel durch eine kundige Fiihrung durch den ausgebreiteten Reichtum; im 
Weitergehen wird ein Problem der Miarchenforschung nach dem anderen 
aufgegrifien, je nachdem das begegnende Material dazu Anregung gibt. 

Die Wanderung beginnt bei den Naturvélkern; sie bewahren uns in 
ihren primitiven Erzihlungen Urmotive menschlichen Glaubens und Denkens, 
die in den Marchennovellen der Kulturvélker verhiillt und verblaSt erschei- 
nen. Die Indianermirchen, die Marchen aus Sibirien, aus der Siidsee, aus 
Afrika, Madagaskar und Insulinde eréffnen den Reigen. Die Verbundenheit 
des Unzivilisierten mit der Natur, besonders mit der Welt der Tiere, die 
uralten Wahnvorstellungen iiber das Wesen der Seele, die Seelenwanderung, 
den Gestaltwandel, die Krafte der Magie finden in diesen Geschichten ihren 
“klassischen” Ausdruck. So fremd uns diese exotische Welt auch anmutet, 
wir fiihlen uns seltsam von dem Allgemein-Menschlichen angezogen und 
verstehen unmittelbar die universale Verwurzelung unzahliger Motive im 
Traum und im Rausch, in der Symbolik des UnbewufSten und im religiésen 
Mythos wie in den Anfangen der menschlichen Gesellschaft, wir erleben 
die Wahrheit der Theorie iiber ihre polygenése. 

Das nichste Kapitel “Die alte Welt um das Mittelmeer” behandelt 
Babylon, Agypten, Israel, Griechenland und Rom, d.h. es bemiiht sich, ein 
historisches Fundament fiir die Sammlung zu geben, die sonst auf das le- 
bendige Erzihlgut der Vélker beschriinkt ist (nur der Band Altégyptische 
Miarchen macht eine Ausnahme). Hier treten nun neben die Einzelmotive 
aus dem Kindesalter der Menschheit mehr und mehr die kunstvollen Gebilde 
der Motivketten, die sich als Wandermarchen trotz oder wegen tausendfacher 
Wiedererzahlung in ihrem Aufbau erhalten und noch heute unter den neu- 
zeitlichen Aufzeichnungen in alter Frische auftauchen. In diesem wie in den 
folgenden Kapiteln sind durch dauerndes Vergleichen, Vor- und Zuriick- 
greifen der ganze verfiigbare Stoff und die Forschung der letzten 150 Jahre 
in die Darstellung verwoben: so entsteht ein immer figurenreicher werdender 
Teppich, der dann weiter durch Ubersichten iiber Indien, Tibet und Mongolei, 
China und Japan, Iran, Turkestan und—als notwendige Erginzung der 
Sammlung, die keinen arabischen Band hat—auch iiber die Miarchen aus 
Tausendundeiner Nacht vervollstandigt wird. 

Die besondere nationale Eigenart des Erzaihlgutes wird ebenso geschickt 
charakterisiert wie die verschiedenen Erzahlweisen der Volker aller Lander. 
Uberhaupt ist das Buch ausgezeichnet durch liebevollstes Verstandnis fiir die 
ganze Gattung ““Marchen”’ in all ihren Erscheinungsformen, fiir den ungezii- 
gelten Erzihltrieb wie fiir die kunstvolle Novellentechnik, fiir das Kindliche 
und Rohe wie fiir das Geistreiche und Elegante. 

Der versprochene II. Band soll neben der Behandlung der europaischen 
Mirchen noch Grundsitzliches zur Methode der Forschung bringen. 

Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 
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Dre SAGE von HEINRICH DEM Liéwen. Ihr Ursprung, ihre Entwicklung und 
ihre Uberlieferung. Von Karl Hoppe. (Veréffentlichungen des Nieder- 
sichsischen Amtes fiir Landesplanung und Statistik, Reihe A,II: 
Schriften des Niedersaichsischen Heimatbundes, E. V., Neue Folge, 
Bd. 22.) Bremen-Horn: Walter Dorn Verlag, 1952. 125 S. 9 Abbildungen. 


ECHTE VOLKSSAGE hat als Kern gewdhnlich eine historische Realitit, die sie 
auszudeuten unternimmt. So hat auch die Heinrichsage einen sichtbaren 
Ankniipfungspunkt: nicht das tragische, sagenwiirdige Schicksal Heinrichs 
des Léwen, sondern der Léwenstein vor dem Palas in Braunschweig war der 
Magnet fiir die Sagenmotive. Die eherne Tierplastik, Zeichen der Herrschaft 
tiber die Sachsen und Symbol des Namens Welf (“‘junger Léwe”’), wurde zum 
Denkmal eines wirklichen Léwen, der dem Herzog in treuer Gefolgschaft 
gedient habe und nach dessen Tode an Kummer gestorben sei. Heinrich sollte 
ihn auf seiner Wallfahrt zum HI. Grabe von einem heidnischen Fiirsten 
erhalten haben, als Dank fiir Schonung seines Lebens. Die Begriindung fiir 
die Wallfahrt holte sich die Sage aus der historischen Verbannung des 
Herzogs. (Die Lokalsage wurde spiter erweitert: das Domportal weist tiefe 
Rillen auf, weil der abgeschabte Sandstein der dem HI. Blasius geweihten 
Kirche gegen Halsiibel half; nachdem Glaube und Brauch vergessen waren, 
bildete sich im 17. Jahrhundert die Vorstellung, daf der Lowe durch Pranken- 
schlige den Zugang zum Grab erzwingen wollte.) 

Aus dieser Ursage zweigten sich literarische Formen ab, die jene beiden 
Grundmotive (Tod des Léwen auf dem Grabe des Herrn und Errichtung des 
Liwendenkmals) mit iippigem Rankenwerk umgaben. Aus der Léwener- 
zihlung des Jwein kam, daf der Held im Morgenland den Léwen von einem 
Drachen befreit und sich so die ewige Dankbarkeit des geretteten Tieres 
erwirbt. Aus der Heimkehrsage (bekannt durch die Ballade vom Edlen 
Moringer) kam, daf der totgeglaubte Held auf wunderbare Weise zuriickkehrt 
und die Wiedervermiahlung seiner Frau verhindert. Beide Zutaten waren 
schon in der ersten literarischen Fassung enthalten, einer niederdeutschen 
Heinrichsballade (1. Halfte des 13. Jahrhunderts), die zwar verloren ist, aber 
iiber dinisch-schwedische Nachbildungen und eine islandische Holzskulptur 
faSbar bleibt. 

Der alemannische Ritterroman Reinfried von Braunschweig erweiterte 
das Geriist der Heinrichsage mit reichlichen Anleihen aus dem Herzog Ernst. 
Allerdings bricht die Handschrift vor der Begegnung mit dem Léwen ab, 
aber diese sowohl wie die rechtzeitige Heimkehr sind vorbereitet. Auf die 
Handlungsfiihrung der spiteren Versionen hat Reinfried keinen Einfluf 
ausgeiibt, aber die Entlehnungen aus Herzog Ernst haben doch (wie mir im 
Gegensatz zu Hoppe scheint) vorbildlich gewirkt. Jedenfalls hat eine zweite 
niederdeutsche Ballade (aus der 1. Halfte des 14. Jahrhunderts?) aus dem 
Herzog Ernst das Lebermeer und das Greifenabenteuer, auSerdem als neuen 
Zug einen Teufelspakt (aus dem Alteren Motivvorrat der Heimkehrsage? 
—Hoppe michte das bestreiten). Ihre Existenz wird erschlossen aus einem 
niederlandischen historischen Lied des 15. Jahrhunderts und aus zwei Meister- 
gesingen und einem Spruchgedicht des Hans Sachs. 

Weitere Vergréberungen zwingen zur Annahme einer Neubearbeitung 
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der “jiingeren Ballade” im 14. Jahrhundert (Kannibalismus der Schiffs- 
besatzung im Lebermeer, Abenteuer mit den Schnabelmenschen). Die wich- 
tigsten Zeugen dafiir sind ein Gedicht Michel Wyssenherres von 1474 und ein 
Gedicht Heinrich Gédings von 1585, das die Grundlage der hannoverschen 
Hofoper von 1689 wie der Prosaauflésungen des 19. Jahrhunderts bildet. Auch 
ein béhmisches Volksbuch von 1565 gehért zu diesem Zweig. 

Hoppes eingehende Untersuchung widerlegt die altere Auffassung von 
Goedeke und Bartsch, da® es die Heimkehrsage als braunschweigische Ge- 
schlechtssage schon vor Heinrich dem Léwen gegeben habe: es sind weder 
historische noch literarische Griinde fiir diese Annahme beizubringen; 
dagegen unterstiitzen die Chroniken die skizzierte Entstehungsgeschichte. 
Der etwaige Einwand, daf die drei Balladen bloBe Rekonstruktionen seien, 
wiegt angesichts der sorgfaltigen Analyse der reichhaltigen literarischen 
Uberlieferung nur leicht. Es diirfte unméglich sein, ein anderes Ordnungs- 
prinzip als das von Hoppe erarbeitete Stemma zu finden, das auferdem noch 
durch stilistische Erwaigungen gestiitzt wird. Die schematische Skizze der 
Uberlieferungsstrange (S. 60) ist allerdings unvollstindig, insofern als sie die 
Beziehungen zwischen der Volkssage und den literarischen Formen durch 
keine Querverbindungen zum Ausdruck bringt. Sowohl die Heimkehrsage 
aus der dlteren Ballade wie der Teufel aus der jiingeren haben namlich ihren 
Weg in die miindliche Prosa gefunden. Die drtlich und geschichtlich festver- 
wurzelten Grundmotive schlieBen aber die von H. Schneider (AfdA, xxxvin, 
151) vertretene “rein literarische Schépfung” der Volkssage aus, sodaf ihre 
Voranstellung gerechtfertigt erscheint. Interessant ist, da& die Uberlieferung 
von einer Greifenklaue iiber dem Herzogsgrab, die einzige Spur des Greifen- 
abenteuers aus Herzog Ernst, zwar von Hoppe der Lokalsage zugewiesen wird, 
aber in der von Kuhn und Schwartz “aus dem Volksmund” aufgezeichneten 
nicht mehr erscheint (1848). Das ist wieder ein Beweis fiir die Selbstkorrektur, 
die bei der Gattung Volkssage zu beobachten ist (vgl. PMLA, tx, 1947, 
239-61). 

Ein Anhang (S. 75-124) bringt die Texte der Balladen, zweier Gedichte 
von Hans Sachs und der Volkssage. Die Abbildungen illustrieren die Sagenge- 
schichte. Das Buch ist ein wertvoller Beitrag zur Sagenforschung. 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


THE Parszival oF WOLFRAM VON EsCHENBACH. Translated into English Verse 
by Edwin H. Zeydel and B. Q. Morgan. (“The University of North 
Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures,” No. 5.) 
Chapel Hill, 1951. Pp. 370. $5.50. 


MANY SCHOLARS and teachers regard with disdain and apprehension the ap- 
pearance of works of foreign literatures in English translation. They seem to 
feel that these versions deémphasize language-for-literature and generally 
encroach upon the vested interests of the language teacher. In this reviewer’s 
experience, the judicious employment of good English translations in literary 
survey courses has always produced positive results: Increased understanding 
of the foreign literature by the majority of the class; a growing enthusiasm 
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for good literature as a whole; and frequently a voluntary reading of the 
foreign originals by numerous students. 

It is not inappropriate that the most prolific translator of medieval 
German literary monuments has sought the collaboration of the authoritative 
bibliographer of German belletristic works in English to produce a readable 
Modern English translation of ‘‘one of the noblest literary creations of the 
Middle Ages,’’ Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival. 

A brief preface (pp. vii-ix) setting forth the method pursued is followed 
by a perhaps too compressed introduction (33 pp.) divided into nine subsec- 
tions. These treat the place of Wolfram’s Parzival in literature; themes and 
leitmotifs; Parzival, King Arthur and the Holy Grail; questions relating to 
source and composition of the work; other problems; the manuscripts, editions 
and translations; the influence of Parzival ; Wolfram, the man and his works; 
selected additional bibliography. The text proper (268 pp.) adheres to the 
sectional numbering system of Lachmann. Notes in the rear (28 pp.) are 
helpful to the general reader, but—as is to be expected in a work of this 
sort—of little use to the scholar. 

Approximately one-half of the original text of 25,000 verses appears in 
prose summaries and the remainder in verse that is generally sprightly, yet 
at times leaves much to be desired. A comparison of the opening lines of 
Lachmann’s text with the version of Zeydel and Morgan will serve to indicate 
the general tenor of the entire recasting process: 


Lachmann, 1, 1-6: 
Ist zwivel herzen nachgebtr, 
das muoz der séle werden sar. 
gesmaehet unde gezieret 
ist, swA sich parrieret 
unverzaget mannes muot, 
als agelstern varwe tuot. 
Zeydel-Morgan, 1, 1-6: 
When indecision’s in the heart 
The soul is bound to grieve and smart. 
For scorned alike and féted 
Is he who bold is rated 
But vacillates twixt dark and light 
Like magpies in their black and white. 


The translators have attempted to express the meaning faithfully and 
at the same time adhere closely to the spirit of the original meter in order 
that the “peculiar charm” of Wolfram’s difficult style might not become 
completely lost. The exigencies of rhyming are reflected in many sing-songy 
couplets, occasional archaisms and some impure rhymes. Most of these 
rhymes appear to be unavoidable; yet now and then the reader is jarred by 
passages that are more pleasing to the eye than to the ear, e.g.: J laid him 
dead upon the grass/ And took all that upon him was (vv. 475, 10 f.), or Parzival 
they met on foot: / A blessing they felt in his first salute (vv. 793, 25 f.). The 
Middle High German specialist will find fault with the interpretations of 
many words and expressions and will prefer more elegant renderings of numer- 
ous passages. However, the mot juste appears not infrequently in the verse 
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portions, and although the English language is relatively poor in feminine end- 
ings, the translators have discovered a wide variety of suitable feminine end- 
rhymes. 

If we subscribe to the common belief that the poetry of one language 
can never be entirely satisfactorily rendered in another, then we must con- 
clude that Professors Zeydel and Morgan have indeed taken upon themselves 
an insuperable task. Arthurianists who are acquainted with the excellent 
G. K. Webster-R. S. Loomis prose translation of Ulrich von Zatzikhoven’s 
Lanzelet (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951) will doubtlessly find 
the Zeydel-Morgan Parzival unsatisfactory as a scholarly tool. Nonetheless, 
teachers, students and other readers who have enjoyed Professor Zeydel’s 
Tristan and Isolde will welcome this popularly styled book to their reading 
lists and library shelves. 

JoHn LANCASTER RIORDAN 
University of Virginia 


THe SENSE OF SHAKESPEARE’s SONNETS. By Edward Hubler. (Princeton 
Studies in English No. 33.) Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1952. Pp. [ix]+169. $3. 


IN HIs stTuDY of Shakespeare’s Sonnets Professor Hubler does not mention 
the name of a single worthy nominated for the role of the “friend” or the 
“rival poet,” and he leaves unquestioned the “‘dark lady’s” long-preserved 
anonymity. Nor does he subject an isolated sonnet to critical analysis without 
reference to its authorship or to the age in which it was written. The “‘sense”’ 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets is the meaning which Professor Hubler finds by 
studying the poems in the moral and literary environment of the sixteenth 
century and in their relationships to the plays. 

The sonnets, writes Professor Hubler (p. 5), are Shakespeare’s early 
“lyric expression of his perceptions of friendship, of love and lust, of growth 
through experience, of sin and expiation, of his notions of mutability, pleni- 
tude, and reputation, of poetry and the craft of the writer. These are the 
ideas with which this study is concerned.” In exploring these ideas, Professor 
Hubler frequently turns to the plays, not only for analogues in language, 
imagery, and versification, but also for attitudes expressed or implied. The 
sense of comedy which created immortal characters turned inward when the 
poet contemplated his relations with “the unromantic lady,” and the result 
is “My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun” (sonnet 130)—“‘satire or 
comedy or both, depending on what the reader brings to it” (p. 40). The 
sense of comedy also saved the poet from some of the excesses of the sonnet 
vogue (p. 44). He can be at once “‘witty and vulgar” (p. 50), however much 
the bardolaters of the nineteenth century deplored or explained away the 
vulgarity. 

Shakespeare, in this reading of the sonnets, gives matter priority over 
form, does not accept “‘the idea of style as an end in itself” (pp. 17, 21). He 
is not afraid of the commonplace (p. 47). What he writes within the framework 
of Christian belief (e.g., sonnet 146) is to be read at face value, for Shake- 
speare “presents the Christianity without apology” (p. 62). For him, “Beauty 
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is good, and so is poetry, and love, and children, and friendship, and the good 
opinion of one’s friends. And they are associated goods” (p. 126). 

In his analysis of the poet’s relationship with the young man to whom 
most of the sonnets are addressed, Professor Hubler is especially impressed 
with Shakespeare’s criticism of his friend. The early emphasis upon the young 
man’s beauty yields to questions of greater importance—dquestions best 
understood in the light of “Shakespeare’s characteristic insistence . . . upon 
the difference between appearance and reality, between the realms of the eye 
and the mind, the eye and the heart” (p. 81). The outward appearance must 
fulfill its promise in sincere and mature relationships; when the promise 
seems unfulfilled, the poet is disturbed by—and condemns—“the prudence 
of the closed heart” (p. 106). In tracing this sometimes subtle change in 
attitude toward the young man, Professor Hubler makes a well-reasoned 
but not entirely convincing attempt (pp. 102-06) to paraphrase the difficult 
94th sonnet. His conclusion about the celebrated friendship is: “We know 
only that in the sonnets we have a sketch of a troubled friendship in which 
the poet believes at times that the friend conforms to the ideal, wants at 
other times to believe it, and fears sometimes that belief is vain” (p. 109). 
As for “the unromantic lady,” the poet’s ambivalent attitude toward her 
may well help to explain his choice of friendship over a “love” in which he 
gives a most unflattering portrait of himself. 

Professor Hubler relegates to an appendix his consideration of two 
seemingly unrelated topics: the Baconian theory and the alleged homosexu- 
ality of the sonnets. The relationship lies in the nature of the historical evi- 
dence by which the two speculations must be judged. Professor Hubler makes 
a sane analysis, buttressed by common sense, of the proper use of evidence; 
but his application of the clearly formulated rules of evidence to the two 
problems is weakened somewhat by digressive chattiness. One could wish 
for more emphasis upon, and more evidence of, the semantic changes which 
have unduly influenced modern readings of the sonnets to the young man. 

Possible criticisms of the book apply chiefly to details of method and to 
matters of opinion. One slip in the text should be noted: Hamlet, not Polonius, 
speaks the lines quoted on page 49. A reader who can follow pleasurably 
Professor Hubler’s allusions to the plays of Shakespeare and to modern 
literature is not likely to need the elementary analysis of the sonnet form 
(pp. 18-19); conversely, if he needs that analysis much of the book will be 
Greek to him. Professor Hallett Smith’s neat exposure of John Benson’s 
description of the sonnets (Shakespeare Quarterly, 1, 18-21) passes unnoticed 
(p. 11). Shakespeare’s homely images may not be as “new and startling,”’ in 
kind, as Professor Hubler suggests (p. 36). 

This review has emphasized the author’s conclusions at the expense of 
the critical sense which often clarifies the reading of lines and phrases. Pro- 
fessor Hubler’s forthright and well-written exposition of the “sense” he finds 
in the sonnets and his careful reading of the poems in determining that 
sense will serve his readers well, both as a guide and as a challenge to their 
own interpretations. 

Ernest A. STRATHMANN 


Pomona College 
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THE Honest Mans Fortune, A Critical Edition of MS Dyce 9 (1625). 
Edited by Dr. J. Gerritsen. (Groningen Studies in English) Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters, 1952. Pp. cx+188. 


The Honest Mans Fortune, though somewhat less impressive as a drama than 
many inclusions in the 1647 Beaumont and Fletcher folio, still has deserved 
unusual attention. Its preservation in two forms—as part of the printed folio 
and as a manuscript prompt book, prepared in 1625—has provided materials 
for a variety of bibliographical investigations. Some of these have increased 
our knowledge of playhouse and printing shop procedures, particularly our 
understanding of what sometimes happened to playbooks after their delivery 
to the actors. Dr. Gerritsen, most recent student of the play, concerns him- 
self centrally with the prompt-book text, its relation to the folio text, and the 
provenance of both; but he remains ever alert to any detail that might shed 
light on related problems. Granting the folio its authority in being “a shade 
more faithful in the matter of accidentals” than is the manuscript, he chooses, 
however, to reproduce the manuscript text, since earlier editors had already 
utilized the folio. And, as he notes, “The MS, on the other hand, has never 
been printed and even its substantive readings are only imperfectly recorded 
by Dyce.” Thus he has an unusual opportunity to direct his readers’ attention 
to the significant relationships between these substantive texts. 

In his general plan, Dr. Gerritsen has observed editorial convention, 
providing, in addition to the text and its critical apparatus, several introduc- 
tory chapters, a commentary, a bibliography, and a highly abbreviated, 
though possibly useful index. His ingenuity in discovering and assembling 
his evidence most impress one in his discussion of the scribe and of the rela- 
tion between the texts. In the first of these, his identification of the scribe 
who prepared the manuscript as Edward Knight proves satisfactorily con- 
vincing. In treating the authorship problem, which is greatly complicated by 
the likelihood that several hands are involved, he demonstrates more than 
usual caution in evaluating whatever evidence favors the various dramatists 
whose candidacies have at one time or another received support. He quite 
patently claims no complete solution. In fact, his reticence to commit himself, 
except on a scene here and there, emphasizes the inconclusiveness of available 
evidence. But in those scenes where he finds grounds for decision, he ascribes 
with discernment. Particularly convincing, I think, is his conclusion that 
Field wrote Act IV and Fletcher most of Act V. And, if he does not finally 
settle the rather hopeless problem of authorship, he surely convinces us that 
he has pushed the search about as far as anyone is likely to take it. 

After studying the relationship between the manuscript and the folio 
texts, Dr. Gerritsen concludes that both stem from one copy text: the original 
foul papers, assembled from the various authors’ holographs and then pre- 
pared for playhouse use. He dismisses the possibility that the surviving 
manuscript served in any way as copy for the folio, since the folio “has an 
extra scene and a different ending.” A main objection to this theory of foul 
papers was early raised by Dr. Greg, who noticed that both the folio and 
the manuscript contained an identical deletion of the author’s original. But 
Dr. Gerritsen, having satisfactorily established that foul papers were some- 
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times edited for staging and that actor parts were prepared from them, has 
eliminated this objection to his theory. 

In his commentary, our editor notes in particular detail many peculiari- 
ties of the manuscript text. But his clarification of generally unfamiliar allu- 
sions he holds to the barest minimum. And though his explanation that 
“Familiarity with the idiom of the time is tacitly assumed” surely implies 
a reasonable editorial policy, I still am puzzled by his decision to offer exegesis 
at some points and not at others. Since, however, such considerations as 
available space, personal taste, and the questionable value of covering 
ground already trampled in part by preceding editors are here involved, I 
shall simply suggest that I should have approved an expanded commentary, 
one that would have included explication, for example, of such passages as 
appear on p. 80, Il. 49-50; p. 107, ll. 64-66; p. 109, ll. 35-37; and p. 117, Il. 
137-41. 

The appeal of such a study must, of course, remain somewhat restricted, 
a fact that Dr. Gerritsen accepts in his prolegomenon. But, as he also notes, 
his work has definite interest beyond its immediate application to this play, 
since the Dyce manuscript provides “a record of the changes a play might 
undergo in the playhouse between composition and production.” Something 
of the instability of dramatic texts after they had left the authors’ hands is 
indicated here, a matter upon which we are still accumulating information. 
For obvious reasons, therefore, careful attention to Dr. Gerritsen’s book, 
clearly the product of unusual technical skill and industry, will reward stu- 
dents other than those specifically interested in the editing of early drama. 

ALLAN HOLADAY 


University of Illinois 


THE PATTERN OF TRAGICOMEDY IN BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. By Eugene M. 
Waith. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. xiv-+212 pages. 


THE AUTHOR of this interesting monograph accepts the usual verdict of schol- 
ars that English tragicomedy reached its fullest development in the mature 
plays of Fletcher. In fact, he argues the case even more strongly than do 
Ristine and others, maintaining that Fletcherian tragicomedy is a “unique 
dramatic experiment.” 

Mr. Waith first sets up the pattern of tragicomedy as it evolved in the 
joint efforts of Beaumont and Fletcher. This pattern is prefigured in the 
Faithful Shepherdess (1608), partly achieved in Philaster (1609), and fully 
developed in A King and No King (1611). The Faithful Shepherdess, probably 
inspired by both the practice and theory of Guarini, author of the Pastor 
fido, is not truly like the Italian pastoral tragicomedy. Nor is it the mechanical 
combination of tragedy and comedy that is found in earlier tragical comedies 
in England. Beaumont and Fletcher achieved a new sort of tragicomedy by 
actually fusing the conflicting tragic and comic emotions. The Faithful 
Shepherdess is not altogether successful, however, since its artificiality is 
still too crude and too obvious. In Philaster, the artificial setting is somewhat 
counteracted by the air of pseudo-history, and the play is brought still nearer 
to reality by fusing satire with refined sensationalism; remoteness is blended 
with familiarity, a gloomy world of seeming evil with a world of hope. This 
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antithesis is perfected in A King and No King; here the “blend of remoteness 
and immediacy is at its most paradoxical” (p. 29). This tragicomedy is 
romantic and improbable, yet recalls a familiar society of real men and women. 
Even the individual characters in A King and No King are often paradoxical 
in themselves; Arbaces is both a hero and a fool, Panthea both modest and 
bold. 

Then Mr. Waith breaks down this pattern into eight qualities: (1) 
familiar manners, (2) remoteness of setting, (3) intricate plot, (4) improbable 
situations, (5) atmosphere of evil, (6) Protean characters, (7) “lively touches 
of passion,” (8) language of emotion. These qualities are overlaid by both 
satire and romance, by the satyr (confused with satire in the sixteenth cen- 
tury) and the shepherd. 

Next Mr. Waith analyzes a good many of the 50 tragedies, comedies, 
and tragicomedies that make up the second folio of 1679. He finds that all 
the later plays of Fletcher conform more or less to the pattern established in 
1611 by A King and No King, that those labeled “tragicomedy” conform 
“most rigidly.” 

Chapter VI, entitled “The Poet as Orator,” is another addition to the 
growing awareness among present-day scholars that rhetoric plays a dominant 
role in the Elizabethan-Jacobean drama. The characteristic style of Fletcher- 
ian tragicomedy, according to Mr. Waith, is Sophistic; that is, it is what 
Cicero called the middle style, between the familiar and the grand. This 
middle style, designed primarily to please rather than to move, is lively, 
ornate, and declamatory. Mr. Waith believes that Fletcher’s own style is 
more declamatory than the styles of either Beaumont or Massinger, his princi- 
pal collaborators: “In Fletcher the verbal texture—the sound of the words 
arranged in formal patterns—is what chiefly moves and pleases” (198). The 
triumph of Beaumont and Fletcher was in good part a rhetorical triumph, 
the triumph of a technique that was much admired in the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Waith has a justifiable admiration for Beaumont and Fletcher. This 
admiration carries with it a danger of overestimating the originality of these 
two very able poets, a danger that Mr. Waith has not entirely escaped. In 
my judgment, the statement that Fletcherian tragicomedy is a “unique 
dramatic experiment” cannot be sustained. While Mr. Waith does not neglect 
the historical background before Beaumont and Fletcher, he does pass over 
some important antecedents and parallels. Guarini, for example, whom Mr. 
Waith treats with respect, anticipated in theory, if not always in practice, 
nearly every one of the eight qualities that make up the pattern of Fletcherian 
tragicomedy. Guarini at least thought he had a successful fusion of tragic 
and comic elements. He favored and used an intricate plot, improbable situa- 
tions, remote setting, familiar manners, and highly rhetorical, emotional 
language. While Guarini was more pedant than poet, his aim was to perfect 
a dramatic style that was at once artful and familiar. His statement of what 
he hoped he had achieved in the Pastor fido would surely have been congenial 
to Beaumont and Fletcher’s aim and actual accomplishment in their best 
tragicomedies: 


In the Pastor fido the verse is not turgid, not noisy, not dithyrambic. Its periods are not 
prolonged, not short, not intricate, not hard, not difficult to understand; they need not 
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be re-read many times. Its figures of speech are taken from significant qualities, from 
proper and not from remote qualities. Its diction is clear but not low, proper but not 
vulgar, figurative but not enigmatical, beautiful but not affected, sustained but not 
inflated, pliant but not languishing; and, to conclude in a word, such as is not remote 
from common speech and yet not close to that of the common herd: it is not so elabo- 
rate that the stage abhors it nor so vulgar that the theater condemns it, but rather it 
can be played without trouble and read without labor. (Com pendio della poesia tragi- 
comica, in Opere (1738) .3.428.) 

It is true that Guarini did not use Protean characters, as did Beaumont and 
Fletcher, for he was anxious to preserve the classical decorum which demanded 
that serious characters be consistently serious and comic characters con- 
sistently comic. There is a mingling of tragic and comic characters in the 
Pastor fido, but the two types are distinct; no single character exhibits con- 
flicting features. Thus Mirtillo is always noble and faithful, Amarilli noble 
and pious, Corisca selfish, vindictive, and deceitful, the Satyr bestial and 
stupid. 

This use of Protean characters is an important quality of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s tragicomedy, but these two poets held no absolute monopoly 
on the device. Protean characters may be found in the contemporary French 
tragicomedies. For example, Procris in Alexander Hardy’s Procris ou la 
jalousie infortunée is such a character. For that matter, is not Posthumus in 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline such a character? Is not Leontes in the Winter’s 
Tale? Since Mr. Waith has wisely avoided the seemingly insoluble problem 
of whether Shakespeare’s tragicomedies followed or preceded Philaster, I 
shall not press the Shakespearean parallel. 

At all events, these eight qualities distinguishing the pattern of Fletcher- 
ian tragicomedy exist in many other older and contemporary plays. Intricate 
plots are common enough in the romantic drama of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, in Italian tragedies, in Italian and French pastoral 
tragicomedies, in French romanesque tragicomedies, and in many comedies, 
Italian, French, and English. One may find a fairly intricate plot in at least 
one English tragical comedy before the time of Beaumont and Fletcher, in the 
anonymous Weakest Goeth to the Wall (1600). Familiar manners combined 
with remote settings, improbable situations, an atmosphere of evil, and 
highly emotional language appear time and again throughout the second 
half of the sixteenth century in the Italian tragedies with a happy ending 
of Giraldi Cinthio and his followers, and these qualities appear in French 
tragicomedies from Garnier to Scudéry. 

I must not give the impression, however, that Mr. Waith has entirely 
overlooked these antecedents and parallels. I merely wish to point out that 
in his zeal to characterize the peculiar qualities of Fletcherian tragicomedy 
his analysis may lead some readers to regard Beaumont and Fletcher as more 
original than they actually were. As it is, Mr. Waith’s book is an able study 
and valuable not only for an understanding of Beaumont and Fletcher but 
for tragicomedy in general. 

MARVIN T. HERRICK 


University of Illinois 
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Writiram Cowper: A Criricat Lire. By Maurice J. Quinlan. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. xiv+251. 


AFTER READING Southey’s Life of Cowper, Walter Savage Landor is said to 
have remarked ‘‘No author’s life ever interested me so deeply.” During the 
past twenty-five years Landor’s interest has been shared realistically, if not 
profoundly, by Hugh I’ A. Fausset (William Cowper), Lord David Cecil 
(The Stricken Deer), Gilbert Thomas (William Cowper and the Eighteenth 
Century), and quite recently, by Norman Nicholson (William Cowper), in 
book-length studies, and by various scholars in numerous periodical publica- 
tions and unpublished dissertations. If to these writings one adds the books 
treating of Cowper’s circle and others in process of becoming, one may almost 
speak of a Cowper renaissance. 

Yielding to the lure of the unknown and the speculative, Professor 
Quinlan has addressed himself to the problem of resolving certain difficult 
phases of Cowper’s complex personality. He would be one of the first to agree 
that his study is not intended to be definitive; it is, he asserts, “‘a new ap- 
praisal’”’ (p. xi). It does not profess to be a factual and circumstantial Life, 
with a panorama of background detail and the feeling for atmosphere that 
recreates locale and vitalizes milieu; it is a predominantly abstract study, 
concerned mainly with Cowper “the man in relation to his work, and his 
work in relation to life,” and as such it is not slanted toward the general 
reader. What Professor Quinlan has attempted, and what he has accom- 
plished, is a commendably candid, judicious, and painstaking appraisal of 
the important published material on Cowper the man and the poet and his 
circle, supplemented by various original studies or little dissertations on 
special problems of the poet’s personality and experience. The book serves 
as a clearinghouse for much that has been written to date on its subject, 
and as such is a well-digested synthesis; from a purely biographical point of 
view, although the author informs us that he has “consulted manuscripts 
and unpublished letters,” there is not much evidence of spadework with the 
vast bulk of manuscript source material with which.a definitive study must 
deal. 

The book is divided into ten chapters covering essentially Cowper’s 
youth (20 pp.), early crisis (20 pp.), his conversion (19 pp.), association with 
John Newton (20 pp.), life at Weston Underwood (35 pp.), a critical evalua- 
tion of the man Cowper and the poet (32 pp.), the final years (13 pp.). The 
reader is swept along rather breathlessly until halted from time to time by 
expanded studies of special problems, such as original sin (5 pp.), Cowper’s 
“sexual abnormality” (4 pp.), his Calvinism (9 pp.), the outbreak of madness 
(1773, 8 pp.), his ability as letter writer (5 pp.). These special studies are the 
core of Professor Quinlan’s book, and they constitute his chief independent 
and original contribution. They are interesting, too, and provocative, whether 
or not one assents to all the conclusions, as, for example, that Cowper’s 
possible impotency was a possible occasion of his insanity. The theological 
discussions are better informed than the usual run, but the Calvinistic 
doctrines of predestination and election should be more fully based upon 
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God’s omniscience. One would like to have had a more extended treatment 
of Cowper’s place in the Evangelical Movement, of his influence upon eight- 
eenth century Romanticism, of his skill as a translator, a literary critic, a 
metrist. 

Worthwhile and important as these special studies are, they tend, in a 
small book of 250 pages, to interrupt the narrative as they could not do in 
an extended work that sought to provide full treatment of biographical 
detail, to create the atmosphere in which events take place, and to imbue 
with vitality all relevant personalities. Indeed, there will surely be readers 
of this book who will wish that the author had restricted the contents of his 
entire volume to his interesting and significant critical studies, expanding 
them somewhat and adding others of equal merit. 

Despite the evidence of painstaking skill, the author has allowed a few 
errors to creep into his book. In the legend below the view of Olney from the 
Weston Road we are informed that the church of John Newton that appears 
in the background is the Reverend John Bull’s, surely a proofreading lapsus. 
Mrs. Unwin was not buried in St. Edmund’s Chapel but in the north aisle of 
East Dereham church, a respectable distance of about fifty feet from Cowper’s 
grave. The name of the distinguished professor of English at Trinity College, 
Dublin, was Edward Dowden not Ernest. But these are trifles in a book 
otherwise notable for careful scholarship, a book which ought not to be 
neglected by serious students of English eighteenth-century literature. 

NeEItson C. HANNAY 


Belmont, Massachusetts 


ELEMENTS OF CRITICAL THEORY. By Wayne Shumaker (Perspectives in Criti- 
cism: 1). Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press. 1952. 
Pp. x+131. $2.75. 


THIS Is a brief grammar of relativism and neutralism in literary studies. It 
is written for the most part soberly, even scrupulously, though here and 
there it betrays somewhat too smugly the author’s sense of superiority to 
most other students of literature. Deriving much from the four-fold pluralism 
of Stephen Pepper’s aesthetics and attempting to sound much the same knell 
for criticism as George Boas in his recent Wingless Pegasus and earlier Primer 
for Critics, Mr. Shumaker describes the fix into which his reasonings at the 
level of general aesthetics and value theory have brought him, and then the 
method of “assumptions” by which he expects to escape. He is a person who 
apparently does yearn for the luxury of criticism and will even set out in a 
wide circle of reasoning to get the most he can into his assumptions, but his 
conscience dogs him all the way and always at the end elicits “an immense 
perhaps.” 

The book is constructed along two axial questions: (1) Is there more 
than one proper approach to literature, and if so how many? (2) How does 
one pass from analysis, or neutral description, to evaluation? As Mr. Shu- 
maker is willing to admit, with R. P. Blackmur, that the chemistry of ivory 
is irrelevant to the game of chess (p. 47), and again that the construction of 
Rembrandt’s easel probably has little significance for the student of painting 
(p. 64), in fact as he generally admits and even dwells on a distinction between 
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literary and extra-literary studies of works of literature, I conclude that 
his repeated concern to vindicate the extra-literary studies is part of a general 
sense of fair play and his desire to get at “total” appraisals, rather than an 
approach to problems of literary criticism or to the nature of literature. He 
is far more willing than most avowed literary critics to set off some “literary” 
or aesthetic essence as a thing apart from meanings like the social and 
philosophic. But questions (1) and (2) tend of course to combine. Once we 
get somehow from the simply analytic to the evaluative, we have to ask what 
basis of evaluation, or evaluative assumption, we are going to work with— 
a non-aesthetic or an aesthetic, and among the aesthetic, which kind? It is 
in this department that the book—as it is intended to—gives me, a believer 
in real values and a hierarchy of values, the most ground for complaint. 
And the logic of my complaint will run about like this. The book goes 
in far too much for either/or thinking in a field where and is often the required 
conjunction. The dilemma which Mr. Abraham Kaplan set up in JAAC a 
few years ago and which Mr. Shumaker too readily adopts is one instance of 
this sort. The relation between knowledge and aesthetic valuation is either a. 
deductive entailment from a universal premise, or b. empirical verification of 
an hypothesis, or c. impressionistic stimulus of evaluative reaction. But it 
can’t be any one of these things simply. Therefore it has no respectable 
status. Giving up without any battle at all the sensationalist third alternative, 
I remark of the first and second: Hypothesis and verification do not separate 
cleanly from principle and application in aesthetic judgment. A better pair 
of terms is perhaps perspective and experience. These work together, recipro- 
cally. It is question-begging abstractionism to set up any such piece of de- 


featist apparatus as our authors do. The apparatus is only a more com- 
plicated way of stating their fundamental assumption that value is only sub- 
jective. If you begin by simply asserting that reliable knowledge is one thing 
(analysis) and value is something else (a subjective addition), then your sepa- 
ration is accomplished. Never the twain shall meet. But see what a bullying 
of the facts of critical terminology Mr. Shumaker has to resort to in order to 
protect this assumption. 


If I say, for example, that a novel is conventional, I may be thought to have implied 
disapproval. If I go further and assert roundly, “The characters are wooden, the actions 
frequently unmotivated, the ending contrived, the tone frigid, the style involved, and 
the total effect confusing,” I will certainly be thought to have censured, perhaps even 
to have denounced. Nevertheless, the difficulties in the way of making such statements 
are those of analysis, not of evaluation. Each of the descriptive terms can be made 
responsible to a readily acceptable definition, and the appropriateness of its use in the 
context can be established by investigation (p. 73). 


The fact that these terms are “‘responsible” and can in some sense be verified 
settles the question for Mr. Shumaker. Therefore they cannot be evaluative— 
though they so obviously are.' 

When we come to consider the “rival’’ evaluative assumptions among 


1 In an essay published at about the same time as Mr. Shumaker’s book (“Expli- 
cation as Criticism,” in English Institute Essays 1951, New York, 1952) I have discussed 
the delicate matter of the different shades of evaluative terminology. 
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which Mr. Shumaker will allow us to choose in setting up the whimsical 
preference by which we are to conduct our criticism, we find the following 
four theories of literary value (corresponding to four “living” world philoso- 
phies recognized by Professor Pepper): 1. the theory of organic unity, 2. that 
of “formism”’ (the classic theory of mimesis and the literary genres), 3. the 
mechanistic theory (that of simple sensational pleasure), and 4. the con- 
textualist (that of more complex sensations, the “feel of situations”). But the 
only possible clean dichotomy here is between number 3. and all the rest. 
Number 2., the theory of formal genres, comes out of the same philosophic 
tradition as number 1., the theory of wholeness and unity, and it is impossible 
for a critic to hold number 2. without being closely affiliated with number 1. 
Number 4., that of complex perception (Gestalt might have been mentioned 
here) is perfectly assimilable by number 1. The only one of the four views 
that is utterly unequal to a mature view of art is number 2., the theory of 
the simple sensory pleasures that art can never provide. Hold this theory up 
for explaining the simplest kind of imagist poem (if there is any simple 
enough), and hold up theory number 1. for explaining a play by Shakespeare, 
and Mr. Shumaker will still be telling us that both in the object we have 
chosen to criticize and in our frame of reference, we are merely making 
assumptions. What it comes to is that there is always something voluntary 
in our decision to think about one thing rather than another. But that does 
not mean that we cannot discriminate between things and kinds of things and 
recognize superior values. 

A preference for sensationalist aesthetic (promotion of “sensitivity to 
percepts”) is confessed by Mr. Shumaker at one point in the book (p. 69), 
and here (pp. 103-105), apropos of the four rival art theories, it comes out that 
he believes that a strictly aesthetic standard has to be concerned either with 
pure sensation or with something called “‘pure form,” or with a combination 
referred to as “adequate form and texture.” “The resistance to exclusively 
aesthetic standards of judgment can be explained by the fact that syntactical 
combinations of words can rarely avoid altogether the expression of 
ideas... .’’ Mr. Shumaker is all for giving the “‘content” of literary art a 
hearing, but he thinks this has to be done on extra-literary or non-aesthetic 
grounds.? And so, on his view, theory number 1., that of organic unity, be- 
comes little, if at all, different from number 4., that of complex sensation. Mr. 
Shumaker’s semantic method of approaching his problems (what things are 
is what people are saying they are) leads him to frequent quotations from a 
variety of critics and philosophers. But the view that organic form is really 
organic, that a literary work is one in which content depends on form and 
vice versa (represented more or less in quotations from Bosanquet, Lubbock, 
Ricardou, and Henry Osborn Taylor) seems to make no impression upon him 
at all. He writes around it as if it had never been conceived and had no claim 


? An essay of my own which appeared a few years ago in JAAC is said (p. 103) to 
argue this view, but surely does not. My point, which I thought I had sufficiently 
labored, was that all the ideas, all the contents, of literature get into its “aesthetic” 
appraisal, but that for this reason, modern general aesthetics, centered as it is in sen- 
sationalism (and born out of the eighteenth-century complex of sensation and feeling) 
may not provide adequate prescriptions for the activity of the literary critic. 
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whatever. The “good” beef steer (having tasty meat and lots of it) which at 
one point (p. 115) Mr. Shumaker offers as an analogue of the aesthetic ob- 
ject is all too clear a betrayal. True, tastiness does not always go with large 
quantity. But the values of a poem, idea, rhythm, and image, for instance, 
have a far different kind of interrelationship. 

“Nothing is precious because it is true save to a mind which has, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, decided that it is good to know the truth.” Mr. 
Shumaker quotes this statement of J. M. Murry’s (p. 81) apparently with 
approval. Change the voluntaristic “has decided” to some cognitive term like 
“can perceive,” and we have the truth. But what then? What follows, in fact, 
from either form of the statement? Does Mr. Shumaker believe it is a matter 
of indifference (or of mere assumption) whether or not one says that it is good 
to know the truth? There is a sure element of self-defeat in the kind of plural- 
istic exercise through which Mr. Shumaker is pushing his mind. And behold 
the brave upshot of it all—the concluding paragraph of the book. 


It may be, after all, that the best practical course of action is to make all evaluations 
frankly conditional. “If musical sound is a quality of great poetry, then in one respect 
this poem...” “If it is agreed that unity within complexity is the condition of liter- 
ary achievement...” 


I do not believe that Mr. Shumaker has written his book with the conscious 
aim of destroying literary criticism. But it would be difficult to conceive a 
way better calculated to reduce criticism to one of the most conspicuously 
futile forms of tiddlywinks in the range of civilized activities. 


Yale University 
W. K. Wrsartrt, Jr. 


Dre “FASHIONABLE NovVELs.” Von Friedrich Schubel. (Essays and Studies 
on English Language and Literature XII). Upsala: A. B. Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln, 1952. Pp. 327. 


AT THE OUTSET of his exhaustive study of the ‘‘Fashionable Novel” Friedrich 
Schubel proclaims himself a disciple of Wilhelm Dilthey, the originator of “a 
new type of literary history.”” Hence the treatise has as its subtitle “Ein 
Kapitel zur englischen Kultur- und Romangeschichte,” and the purely liter- 
ary evaluation of the novels is subordinated to the undeniable fact that they 
supply a revealing picture of English high society in the late 1820’s. The 
author claims that there ought to be a drastic revision of the “traditional 
literary picture” of the decade 1825-1835, and he points out that the accepted 
works on English fiction, both the massive volumes of E. A. Baker and the 
brief text-book by Lovett and Hughes, misrepresent the significance of the 
fashionable novelists. 

Naturally, this book challenges comparison with the only other mono- 
graph on the subject, The Silver-Fork School, by M. W. Rosa (1936). Herr 
Schubel pays due respect to Professor Rosa’s book, though unhappily chang- 
ing its title to The Silver-Fork Novel. But he is of the opinion that Rosa’s 
subtitle, “Novels of Fashion Preceding Vanity Fair,” reveals a bias in favor 
of tracing a literary tradition that culminated in Thackeray. The inference 
is that Rosa did not take a sufficiently dispassionate scientific attitude to 
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the phenomena under consideration. This is scarcely fair to Rosa’s book, 
which touched upon a number of the same social elements as the present 
study. 

The two books, however, are not identical in scope. The Schubel study is 
much the longer and more detailed, and it is also more narrowly limited in 
the time that it covers. Rosa took up the work of eight novelists over a period 
of about twenty-five years (1825-1850), and therefore had to give a good deal 
of space to the multitudinous books of Mrs. Gore, Lady Charlotte Bury, and 
Lady Blessington, many of which date from the thirties and forties. Schubel 
devotes his major attention to the seven years from 1825 to 1832, arguing 
that the “fashionable novel” received its quietus with the First Reform Bill. 
Saying little, therefore, about the prolific ladies, he allots liberal consideration 
to the novels of Lord Normanby, whom Rosa barely mentions, and to the 
two anonymous books, Almack’s (by Mrs. Hudson) and Almack’s Revisited 
(by Charles White), which Rosa totally ignores. 

As Herr Schubel has already published a shorter treatise on Das englische 
Dandytum als Quelle einer Romangattung, his emphasis falls again strongly on 
Brummell and the brigade of other beaus and dandies who blossomed in the 
sunshine of “‘The First Gentleman of Europe.” After giving a detailed portrait 
of them, he proceeds to analyze twenty-four novels of his seven-year period, 
quoting extensively from them and also from non-fictional works such as 
Prince Piickler-Muskau’s Briefe eines Verstorbenen and the recollections of 
Lord William Pitt Lennox, to give a panorama of the drawing-rooms, the 
ball-rooms, and the gambling clubs of that glittering era. An appendix sup- 
plies longer extracts, arranged by topic, so that any student who does not 
feel disposed to read a “fashionable novel’’ in full can obtain an adequate im- 
pression of the whole genre from this florilegium. 

LIONEL STEVENSON 
The University of Southern California 


Moncure Conway. By Mary Elizabeth Burtis. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1952. Pp. 260. $3.50. 


NEW ENGLAND Transcendentalism attracted a number of minor or outside 
figures into its orbit, men like James Freeman Clarke, or Jones Very, or Mon- 
cure Conway. Conway (1832-1907), the scion of Virginia aristocrats, an evan- 
gelistic minister, later a free-thinker, a journalist, the biographer of Emerson 
and Hawthorne and Tom Paine, is the subject of this biography. 

Two aspects of Conway’s life loom large in Miss Burtis’s study, his evo- 
lution from a circuit-riding Methodist exhorter to a rationalist who rejected 
Christianity and denied immortality, and his extensive and successful career 
as a journalist. His parents were converts to Methodism and fervently hoped 
that their son would choose the same route. For a brief time in his youth, 
before he submitted himself to theological discipline, he accepted the methods 
of revivalism and preached to congregations in Maryland and Virginia. Later, 
influenced by his reading of Emerson and by liberal thinking, he relinquished 
Methodism and was ordained as a Unitarian minister, occupying pulpits in 
Washington and Cincinnati. Eventually he became fascinated by Darwinian 
thought and found a firm basis for his rationalism in physical science. For a 
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number of years Conway resided in London and occupied the pulpit of the 
South Place Chapel, the church of an ethical culture group which accepted 
neither theology nor creed but identified themselves with various forms of 
religious radicalism. During his English residence he became intimate with 
such leaders of British thought as Huxley, Mill, Darwin, Spencer, and 
Tyndall. 

But religious activities were only half Conway’s life. He early began to 
write for newspapers and throughout his vears of travel, which took him many 
times to the European continent as well as to Australia and India, he con- 
tributed letters to periodicals in Cincinnati, New York, and Boston. Fre- 
quently, also, he served as feature writer on special assignment for both 
American and English journals and during the Franco-Prussian war as a cor- 
respondent in the field. His opposition to slavery and his consciousness of the 
development of his own religious thought provided the basis for more am- 
bitious work. Among his books are two novels, a history of the devil, several 
biographies the best of which is a life of Tom Paine, a number of ethical vol- 
umes, and the two-volume autobiography published in 1905. 

Miss Burtis tells Conway’s story accurately and clearly. But she seldom 
makes him live and fails to convince the reader that he was as charming, 
lively, and interesting a personality as her various assertions imply. On the 
record he was a minor figure hovering around the great, borrowing Emerson’s 
ethics and Darwin’s science. A man of talent rather than of genius, he found 
social acceptance easy because of his Virginia heritage, he spoke and wrote 
fluently, and he was both impulsive and naive. Both his failure to perceive 
Emerson’s religious heterodoxy and his conviction that North and South 
should separate suggest his lack of perception, and Miss Burtis’s own evidence 
demonstrates that the charges of slovenly scholarship and irresponsibility 
hurled against him were entirely justified. Like many another writer Conway 
published too much and too often, despite the fact that his works normally 
went through the triple stage of sermon, lecture or essay, and book. Today 
only his study of Tom Paine retains importance. 

Miss Burtis’s study of Conway is compact and adequately documented. 
Occasionally the short chapters do not provide sufficient background. Thus 
one could wish for a more detailed account of Conway’s role in the intel- 
lectual life of Cincinnati before’the Civil War. But the activity of the man in 
two major fields is clearly described. Miss Burtis avoids any final assessment 
of Conway’s significance, perhaps because such an assessment would of neces- 
sity be derogatory, but she has provided as definitive a biography as Conway 
deserves. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


EpitH WHARTON. By Blake Nevius. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1953. $3.75. 


BEGINNING with the true premise that “‘it is difficult to think of a twentieth- 
century American novelist, except possibly Cabell, whose reputation has 
suffered more from the change of interests and narrowing of emphasis in the 
literature of the ’thirties than has Edith Wharton’s,”’ Mr. Nevius has made a 
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useful and creditable analysis of her best works. He explodes the false and su- 
perficial assumptions that she is a “poor man’s Henry James” or that she 
“spoke for a small privileged group in society which was intent upon rein- 
forcing the moribund claims of the past,” and maintains that, though she 
stands apart from her contemporary writers in her insistence on traditional 
technique and moral standards, she joined them in her realistic denial of ro- 
mantic optimism; “‘she spoke for Western culture as a whole.” He attributes 
the present neglect of her to her lack of sympathy with the strong emphasis 
on proletarian interests in American literature since the ’twenties, and also 
to her own succession of second-rate novels after 1920. But he develops the 
thesis that “‘there are at least three reasons why Edith Wharton should have 
a permanent claim on our attention.” 

First, she was the only successfully adequate historian and satirist of the 
narrowly conventional, rich, “innocent” social group in which she grew up, 
in New York, in the ’seventies and ’eighties. Mr. Nevius points out her 
recognition of the “perilous transparency of the human nature she had to 
deal with” in Lily Bart of her first successful novel, The House of Mirth, and 
her wise decision to stress the waste of Lily’s potential resources in her lonely 
struggle against a stupid environment. This is a theme which has permeated 
much of our twentieth century fiction and marks Mrs. Wharton as an impor- 
tant forerunner in the protest against materialism at the cost of spiritual values. 
In her later and better portrait of this tight little world, The Age of Innocence, 
the same frustration ends in the same waste, though the antagonist is the in- 
tangible power of traditional Society and not the fear of poverty. 

Secondly, Mr. Nevius claims that Mrs. Wharton is, “next to Henry 
James, our most successful novelist of manners,” and proves his assertion by 
his analysis of what he calls her “best fiction, including The House of Mirth, 
The Custom of the Country, The Age of Innocence, and The Reef.’”’ This is the 
best section of his book. It carefully defines and delineates her purpose and 
her methods of carrying it out; it reveals “the republic of the spirit” which 
was her ideal of the American salon, and also her scorn for the parvenus who 
cannot “belong” but too often dominate. Though she loved best the old, 
rich, complex culture of France, she wisely followed Henry James’ advice to 
keep her stories in her native country, and all of these books, except The Reef, 
are laid in America. But in these as well as in most of her other fiction, her 
America has its capital in New York and she makes only brief excursions into 
the New England countryside, in Ethan Frome and Summer; and when she 
later ventured beyond the Alleghenies in Hudson River Bracketed (1929) and 
The Gods Arrive (1932) she betrayed her ignorance of the Middle West by 
wholesale caricature as uncertain as it was harsh. In time as well as place she 
was limited, too, and she felt permanently alien in the changed world of man- 
ners and ideas after World War I. When she tried to write of it, her books 
degenerated into the slick magazine type of Glimpses of the Moon and the 
carping caricature of Twilight Sleep. 

Her importance to American literature, then, must be gauged by her best 
novels of manners beginning with The House of Mirth and ending with The 
Age of Innocence. Within her familiar and favorite milieu she moves with 
sure skill, developing the drama of her characters’ lives not only in but by 
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means of that select society where furnishings, clothing, and gestures 
blend with customs, habits, and values, where reticences and implications 
are more poignant than speech, and behavior is subject to unspoken traditions 
and taboos. Mr. Nevius finds her stress on decorative details occasionally 
excessive, but he clearly sees her real values. ‘For Henry James, as for Edith 
Wharton, human nature could not express itself with any concreteness or 
dramatic significance except through the medium of manners, and a society 
that offered a complex field for this kind of scrutiny was more valuable for 
the novelist’s purpose than one that did not.” The “society” she chose was 
not romantically treated. She viewed it realistically with, at best, the blend 
of affection and amused detachment which she ascribes to Newland Archer in 
The Age of Innocence and Lawrence Selden in The House of Mirth. It is marred 
by “intellectual sterility” and by passive acceptance of frustration and com- 
promise, but it is a microcosm, small but perfectly conceived. 

When Mr. Nevius turns to Mrs. Wharton’s themes, he limits them, some- 
what arbitrarily, to two interlocking ones: the drama that inevitably ensues 
when a fine and generous spirit is linked by blood or marriage to a meaner one; 
and the moral question raised by this situation of the “trapped sensibility,” 
of the responsibility of the finer person to the other and to society as a whole. 
These situations he studies in several of Mrs. Wharton’s early novels and short 
stories, notably The Fruit of the Tree, Ethan Frome, The Reef, and The Bunner 
Sisters, pointing out her insistence that “the morality of an act is evaluated 
in terms of its cost to others” but also her cool, objective questioning of the 
wisdom and ultimate value of self-sacrifice. Pain must be accepted and resig- 
nation must be won, but her characters often face the bitter fact of the in- 
utility of their renunciation. The “shifting relation between passion and duty” 
is her constant problem, but, he decides, “‘the dilemmas of her characters, 
however much light they may shed on the nature of the conflict, are never 
resolved—except, as I have remarked, by a return to the status quo, as for 
example in Ethan Frome, The Reef, and The Age of Innocence.”’ This decision 
leads directly to Mr. Nevius’ final comment that Mrs. Wharton lacks “the 
serenity of the classical mood.” Despite her implicit stress on the need of 
formal control on thought and feeling, in both art and life, he finds in her a 
constant doubting and testing of her self-imposed limits and standards. 

The title of his final chapter, “A Question of Limits,” might well be ap- 
plied,generally to criticism of Mr. Nevius’ book. It is sound but slight. In 
certain areas he touches briefly or omits where he might better develop. To 
be sure, he disclaims any pretense to writing a biography, and he plainly re- 
stricts his discussion to Mrs. Wharton’s best novels and stories. But within 
his avowed limits, he oversimplifies the two “‘themes” of her work, and is not 
only narrow but misleading when he restricts her main conflict to that be- 
tween two people and minimizes those intangible powers of a social group 
which constitute her frequent protagonist. In his chapter, “The Remoter 
Imaginative Issues,” he discusses briefly her use of symbolism, finding only 
in Ethan Frome ‘‘the symbolism sustained by every element in the setting.” 
Yet he omits her own touchstone of the highest quality of imagination— 
what she calls, in The Writing of Fiction, ‘the illuminating incident to reveal 
and emphasize the inner meaning of each situation’’; and he omits her success- 
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ful use of it in memorable scenes which, to use her figure, “shed a circle of light 
far beyond the incident recorded.” 

But the very nature of this criticism is perhaps a tribute to Mr. Nevius’ 
book: we ask for more because this is so good. His analysis of Mrs. Wharton’s 
work is clear and objective if not comprehensive, and his judgment generally 
is sound. He has performed a valuable service in banishing the superficial 
conception of her as a literary snob who spoke only for the privileged few, 
and in reminding us that she joined the voices of American writers of her time 
in protesting against stupid pretensions, false prudery, and cruel condemna- 
tions. 

LEAH F. TRELEASE 


University of Illinois 


Dre WEttT-, LEBENS- UND KuUNSTANSCHAUUNG WILLIAM SOMERSET MAUG- 
HAMS. Von Helmut Papajewski. Kéln: Kélner Universitats-Verlag, 1952. 
Pp. 221. 


AN ANALYsIS of William Somerset Maugham’s philosophy of life and art should 
not only interest his admirers but also his depreciators who consider him a 
commercial rather than a classic and lacking in this very philosophy. Con- 
sidering Mr. Maugham’s professed reluctance to lay bare his heart such an 
analysis must seem extremely difficult. Even his closest friends find that he 
lives behind walls of reserve and gentlemanliness which are impossible to 
breach.! 

Professor Papajewski seeks to distill Maugham’s philosophy exclusively 
from his writings. Unfortunately he has not based his study on all of 
Maugham’s works, nor has he given reasons for not doing so. He endeavors to 
penetrate to the philosophy underlying these writings first through books 
with autobiographical character (The Summing up, Of Human Bondage, and 
philosophical travel books), secondly through the comments of the ratson- 
neurs appearing in some of the novels, and finally through clues offered by the 
repetition of certain ideas. We are inclined to recognize the validity of the 
first method, though considering Maugham’s epigrammatical turn even an 
ipse dixit is not an incontestable credential, but certainly the two other ways 
of investigation are open to objections. Many of Maugham’s frequently re- 
peated ideas are only intellectual material in the interplay of his characters, 
are possibilities to be examined rather than dogmas to be accepted or refuted. 

In the first chapter, dealing with Maugham’s Weltanschauung, the auto- 
biographical works are in the focus of the presentation. Here we gladly follow 
the Cologne Professor when he traces the author’s struggles with religion and 
his wandering through classical and modern philosophical systems which lead 
him finally to an unsystematic agnosticism and skepticism tempered by the 
concepts of compassion and acceptance. 

The second chapter on Maugham’s Lebensanschauung, discussing his 
opinions on various questions of human life and behavior, is on a more shaky 
ground. Too often Professor Papajewski relies here only on the author’s repe- 
tition of ideas. Comparatively clear are Maugham’s ideas on the relationship 


! Hamilton Basso, “Very Old Party—1,” The New Yorker, December 30, 1944, p. 24. 
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of the sexes. He distinguishes between the all-absorbing passion of love, the 
convenient intimacy of affection, and the ideal of loving-kindness in which 
the sexual element is sublimated. 

Rightly Professor Papajewski sees that Maugham moralizes little, estab- 
lishes no program, and only now and then adds a small accent of evaluation. 
But one cannot help feeling that some of these accents are misread. In the 
serious play, For Services Rendered, Professor Papajewski detects a criticism 
of the “inefficient” British politicians before the First World War, while he 
quotes Maugham’s strictures on the “‘incompetent fools who rule the nations.” 
And again, a derisive comment on the small mental ability it takes to rule a 
nation in Cakes and Ale is hardly a specific condemnation of these English 
politicians (p. 101). 

In other instances one cannot agree that an evaluating accent exists at 
all. This reviewer feels forced to protest against the assertion that Maugham 
looks at the “Jewish question from a racial point of view” (p. 113). This pas- 
sage poses first of all a question of taste. Part of the vocabulary used belongs 
to an epoch which we would gladly forget. I have been startled by the dis- 
covery that this is even more marked in the trade copy of the same publication 
number and date which reached the Illinois library half a year after the review 
copy. Pages 117 to 118 of the two copies differ in tone if not in content, but 
no explanation for this irregularity is given. At any rate, both formulations 
give the impression that Maugham is regarded as an anti-Semite. There is no 
autobiographical evidence for this assertion, and the evidence from the stories 
is inconclusive. Thus a chance remark of Maugham on his fellow-traveller 
Elfenbein is quoted, “he was the kind of Jew who made you understand the 


pogrom” (p. 114; from The Gentleman in the Parlour). But the moral of the 
anecdote really lies in Elfenbein’s ironically self-descriptive appreciation of 
the human race: “Their heart is in the right place but their head’s a thor- 
oughly inefficient organ.’ Furthermore, a rascally money-lender like Captain 
Montgomerie is a stock character of fiction and no clue to the author’s Lebens- 
anschauung. The significance of the central piece of evidence, the short story 
The Alien Corn is misunderstood. Professor Papajewski asserts: 


So empfindet Maugham den Juden, wie er es formuliert, als “alien corn” in der eng- 
lischen Gesellschaft (p. 117). 


What is meant becomes clearer in the trade copy where Maugham isalleged 
to consider the Jews a “‘Fremdkérper im englischen Volk.”’ Actually Maugham 
uses a symbolic title discerningly; Ruth “in tears amid the alien corn” finds 
her correspondence in the story in George, the son of a pretentious Jewish 
family. George despises the idea of becoming an English gentleman because 
he does not feel at home in the “alien corn” of England. In other words, 
Maugham sympathizes with his hero, as he frequently does with the under- 
dog. He has a fine sense of distinctions, he may even share in what he himself 
calls the snobbishness of the English but this is a very different matter from 
a consciousness of the “barrier of the blood.”” Biographical facts offer a valu- 
able corrective here, as for instance his marriage (and divorce) of Syrie 


2? W. S. Maugham, The Gentleman in the Parlour (London, 1930), p. 276. 
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Barnardo Wellcome, his intervention with the French government for Leon 
Feuchtwanger and his criticism of the French because of their prejudice 
against Mandel.* 

The only safe conclusion in this question as well as in that of miscegena- 
tion and the color-bar to which Professor Papajewski devotes considerable 
space (pp. 139-45), is that such problems appeal to Maugham’s dramatic 
instinct and seem to him suitable material for literary treatment. 

The best chapter of the book deals with Maugham’s Kunstanschauung. 
Maugham’s views on this subject are explicit. He has a serious concept of 
the force of creation which possesses the artist, and he believes in the moral 
effect of art on the spectator or reader, not on the artist. To create characters 
convincing in their diversity the artist must own a multiple personality. Here 
Professor Papajewski makes us see the harmony of Maugham’s concept of 
life and art which lies in the acceptance of the rich and varied pattern of 
human life. He adds the criticism that an active delight in the human pattern 
is not sufficient to make tragic elements an essential part of human existence. 
Maugham’s tragic attitude is weakened by aestheticism. To that, a Maugham 
partisan might well answer that the near-octogenarian has never striven for 
the tragic attitude, but aspires to a sort of comédie humaine of the sardonic 


type. 
RoiF SOELLNER 


University of Illinois 


3 W.S. Maugham, Strictly Personal (New York, 1941), p. 212. 


CORRECTION By Ceci C. SERONSY 


My article in the April issue of JEGP contains the text of several stanzas from an 
unpublished MS of Daniel’s Civil Wars (Sloane 1443). Mr. Laurence Michel of Yale 
University, who is engaged in preparing an edition of Daniel, has called my attention 
to several discrepancies between his reading of the MS and my transcription. Most of 
these discrepancies I have found to be my errors, for which I humbly apologize and wish 
now to correct. In each case the page number is followed by number of book, stanza and 
line. 

Pages 155-156; II, 36: 1, Read “Bullingbrooke” (not italicized); 2, “‘subiect”’ for 
“subject”; 4, ““alwayes” for “alwaies.” 

Page 158; stanza (after II, 59), line 2, “w*®” for “with”; 3, ““wt®” for “‘with”; 4, 
“Web” for “Which”; 5, “Thease” for “These”; 7, “doe” for “doo”; 8, “chaung” for 
“chaunge” and no end-punctuation. 

Page 159; stanza (after IT, 60), line 8, ““W*” for “Which” and no end-punctuation. 
Stanza 1 (after IT, 88), line 3, “‘seeking”’ for “looking”’; 6, “there’’ for “thou” and “‘art” 
for “are.” Stanza 2 (after II, 88), line 1, “wt” for “with”; 2, “would” for “Would”; 
5, “well” for “Well.” 

Although most of the errata are in spelling and punctuation, those in the first 
stanza after II, 88 are particularly important in that they materially affect the sense 
of the stanza. In two places Mr. Michel and I differ in our reading of the MS. Mr. 
Michel reads “slight” for “fight” in II, 36:4 and “marr” for “‘inerr’” in line 3 of the 
stanza following II, 59. 

Ceci C. SERONSY 


Bloomington State Teachers College 
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